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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



If persons interested in the subject of this little work 
will take the trouble of reading it over, they will find 
that the author has attempted, throughout, to simplify 
and abridge the study of English Grammar— or, in 
other words, to divest it of the difficulties with which 
it has been encumbered by the grammatists. 

The necessity for such a work must be obvious to 
every intelligent instructor of youth ; particularly as 
our grammars, notwithstanding the proverbial sim- 
plicity of the structure or framework of the English 
language, are getting every year more complicated, 
and consequently more difficult. 

As it is only in the use oi words that admit of in- 
fUction or change, that grammatical mistakes can be 
made, surely it ought to be the first care of the 
teacher to make his pupils perfectly familiar with 
these changes; and this he may easily do, for they 
are less in number than the words in a column of 
a spelling-book. The declension of nouns, the com- 
parison of adjectives, and the conjugation oi n^-^V^^^ 
are the changes referred to : and \l \\i^ X.^'a.Oc^^x ^^3^- 
hwB the simplicity of the EngViaii \au^\xa.^^> vcv^ "^ios 
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recommendations of our oldest and ablest gramma- 
rian, Dr. Wallis,' he will be able to make his pupils 
perfectly acquainted with them all in a few lessons. 
The more difficult parts of grammar can be taken 
ap afterwards. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

Thb sale of three large editions of this little work in 
a comparatiyelj short space of time, is a gratifying 
proof to the author that his "Attempt to Simplify 
English Grammar" has not been made in vain. To 
add to its utility, and to render it more worthy of 
the approbation with which it has been received, the 
PBESBNT EDITION has been greatly enlarged, and, it 
is hoped, considerably improved. Nor has the Sim- 
ple Method originally recommended been departed 
from. On the contrary, the writer is more than ever 
oonyinced of its great superiority, and perfect prac- 
ticability. The ADDITIONS, which have been printed 
in smaller type, are intended, not for beqinnebs, but 
for the use of teaghebs and their hobe advanced 
PUPILS. In the "Questions for Examination," this 
distinction has not apparently been attended to; but, 
in practice, it will be easy for the instructor to name 
the questions which the pupils should be prepared 
to answer. The instructor need not, of course, con- 
fine himself to these questions; nor should he, except 

« 2}r. Wal£b*B views ba,re been ably carried oat by Dr. Crombie in Ub 
^^®^*"^ aiKf traljr phUosophie Ghrammar. Be« cAao QnnVt Qram. 
"»^* * work iAM known than its mertti «Kttaalt U. 
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in the case of definitions, require his pupils to answer 
them in the words of the hook. A satis&ctorj an- 
swer in suitable language, is all that the teacher 
should require; and if the pupil answers in his own 
language, so much the better. 



PBEFACE TO THE FOUBTEENTH EDITION. 

THOVaH it is perhaps' injudicious to make altera- 
tions, or eyen improyements, in a work which is used 
with approbation in so many schools, not only in this 
country, but also iu Great Britain and the Colonies, 
yet the writer feels himself called upon by the yery 
success of this little work to make another attempt 
to improye it With this yiew he has had the whole 
reset in new and, in general, larger type. This 
alone is a great improyement. He has also added 
a ^reat number of pbaotioal sxeroisbs, and a con- 
siderable quantity of new and useful matter connected 
with the general subject; such as the ''Connexion 
between Grammar and Logic," "Analysis of Sen- 
tences," ''History of the English Language," &c., &c. 

It is gratifying to the writer to know that the 
Simple Method of Parsing recommended by him for 
BBGiNNBBS is now generally followed in the schools 
in this country. And from the large circulation of 
this little work in England he infers, that it has been 
extensiyely adopted in the schooVa tVietft. '^^ \^ ^y^fCL- 
&rmed in tbia inference by t\ie leyQ^ VSoaX. v^ 'li^xwi'eN* 
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all the school Grammars recently published in Eng- 
land^ the same simple method has been recommended. 

This Method; it shonld ly stated, is not really 
opposed to what is called "Murray's," or the old 
method. It should rather be considered as intro- 
ductory to it ; and it is, in fact, to a certain extent, 
the same ; for the short and simple method is the 
same as the long and complicated one, as far as it 
goes. All beginners in Grammar should therefore 
commence with the simple or English form of Par- 
sing; and when they are perfectly familiar with it, 
they can learn, should it be considered necessary* or 
desirable, the complicated or Latin forms as given 
by Murray. These forms will be found in this little 
grammar; and the writer takes this opportunity of 
stating, that he prefers them to any of the forms 
which have been proposed by subsequent writers on 
grammar; both because Murray is in himself an ex- 
cellent authority on the subject; and because his 
views are in accordance with those of our best gram- 
marians.^ 



• In the case of pupils who are to learn Latins these forms should be 
learned. 

to Lindley Murray, in the Introduction to his Grammar acknowledges 
in general terms that "the authors to whom the grammatical part ol 
this compilation is principally indebted for its materials are, Harris, 
Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote." 
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*' Though Grammar be usually amongst the first things 
taught, it is always one of the last things understood,*' 
has been observed by an eminent authority;* and the 
truth of this observation is obvious to every one. Almost 
all the children at every school in the country are said to 
be learning grammar ; and yet how few, even of those 
who have gpne regularly through all the definitions, rules, 
and exceptions, can be said to have any real or practical 
knowledge of tiie subject. This arises not so much from 
the diffi<mlty of granmiar, as from the injudicious methods 
generally employed in teaching it. 

Long before a text-book on grammar is put into the 
hands of our pupils, they are made practically acquainted 
with the principal parts of speech ; particularly nouiu, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs. In fact, in teaching grammar, 
as in every thing else, we begin with general views and 
leading principles. We would probably observe that as 
all the pupils m the school, though amounting to several 
hundreds, are divided into a smsSl number of classes, so 
all the words in the language^ however numerous they 
appear to be, may be reduced to a few classes, or as they 

•/. Home Took, in th« '"' Div»r%\oii* Qt"«^»V^«^* 
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are usually called, parts of speech ; adding, tluit, il' we 
make ourselves acquainted with the priDi-iplcs on which 
these classes are formed, we shall have a general know- 
ledge of more than fifty thousand words.* We then gra- 
dually introduce^them to the several classes ; and first, to 
the noun or substantioe^ which we inform them is the name 
of B.ny person, place, or thing. We then add in explana- 
tion, that the word noun means a 7iame, and the word 
SUBSTANTIVE, any thing that has substance or existence. 
Hence, every word which expresses existence, either real 
or supposed, is said to be a Jioun or substantive. Thus the 
words man, hoi'se, book, are said to be nouns or substan- 
tives, because they are the names of things which exist ; 
and the terms virtue, vice, beauty, are also said to be nouns 
or substantives, because they are the names of things which 
are supposed to exist; that is, we think of them, and speak 
of them, as if they actually existed. The following exam- 
ples will serve to make this intelligible. The words in 
italic are nouns, because they are the names of things 
existing in nature; and the words in small capitals are 
also noons, because they are the names of things existing 
in the understanding ; that is, we have an idea or notion of 
them, and we speak of them, and reason about them, with 
as much certainty as if they actually existed before our 
eyes : nay, we attribute actions to them as if they were 
persons or agents :-— 

The Mt^ exalted him : yibtub exalted him. 

The king degraded him : vice degraded him. 

The jury acquitted him : his conscience acquitted him. 

ThQ judge condemned him : his conscience condemned 
him. 

For my father* 8 sake hear me ! for pity's sake hear me 1 

John is cold : ice is cold : charity is cold. 

The farmer stores his bam with grain \ the scholar 
•tores ms mind with knowledge. 

JPnoPER nouna are the names which are proper or ap- 



* Todd'a Jotauon'B Picttonarr contaixk& 51,&&& Y(Qfc^% \ «:ck^ ^%b- 
«P^'*, 64^286, 
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propriated to indiyidnal persons, places, moantams, seas, 
and rivers; as John, Dublin, the Alps, the Atlantic, the 
Shannon, Common nouns are so called, because they 
are the common or general names of individuals or things 
of the same species or sort. Thus the name man is com- 
mon to, or may be applied to, every man, but Join is 
the PROPER or peculiar name of an individual. In the 
same way city, ocean, river, are common or general names ; 
but Dublin, the Atlantic, the Shannon^ are proper or 
peculiar. Every boy in the school, we mijiht add, has a 
name which is proper or peculiar to himself, as John oi 
William ; but he has also another name which is common, 
or applicable in the same sense, to each of his schoolfel- 
lows, namely, boy. What, we might ask one of the 
pupils, is the proper name of each of the boys in the 
class ? Could I, with propriety, call ybu by this boy's 

roper name — or him by yours ?* Why not ? But could 
not call each of you a boy or a pupil f State the 
reason.** 

* Several other boys may happen to have the same jnroper name, as 
John or WUUam, bat not in the samer sense, that is, in each case it 
means a different and distinct individual. 

b As it is of gpreat imporiance that the pnpils should clearly under- 
stand the distinction between ?bopkb and common nouns, some obser. 
rations like the following might be added. As every thing in nature 
has a distinct and separate eadstenee, every thing ought to have a dis- 
tinct and separate name for itsell If this were the case, there would 
be no necessity for common nouns, for every thing would have its oton 
or proper name. But it would be impossible to g^ve a different and 
distinct name to every being, and every thing in nature. And even if 
it were possible to give distinct names to the beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea, no human memory could re- 
collect them. We are, therefore, obliged to speak of things in classes, 
and to make one name serve for hundreds and thousands of things of 
the same kind. The classification of things takes place in this way. 
Looking around us we observe several things or individuals presenting 
the same general appearance, or agreeing in certain essential proper- 
ties. These things or individuals (without taking into considera- 
tion the points in which they differ from each other) we refer to one. 
general clasi), to which we give a name comi^TOckAw^Sm^Vn. ^^.% ^^vs^c^^- 
Hc»ti<m Bll the properties by which the q\am \a ^a&x^K'QSKAt^^^ ^^ 
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Having given the pupils an idea of the Jioun or sub- 
stantivet we call upon them to name all the objects which 
they see in the room ; as chair, table, book^ desk, Sfc, Sfc. 
All these words, they will readily understand, are to be 
CLASSED as nouns or substantives. They are next desired 
to mention all the things, which, though not the objects 
of their senses, they have an idea of, or can think about ; 
&a goodness, happiness, sweetness, Sfc, They are also fre- 
quently called upon to point out all the Tiouns or substan^ 
fives in any sentence or passage assi^ed them, and to 
Btate what kind of noun each of them is, that is, whether 
it is proper or common, singular or plural^ Sfc. This hunt- 
ing after nouns or particular parts of speech, is an animat- 
ing, and always a favourite exercise with children. » 

Havinff made the pupils perfectly acquainted with the 
nature of the noun^ they are mtroduced to the adjective, 
which we inform them is a word added to, or put along 

this way we can reduce to one dass, and designate by one name, 
eyery thing which we observe to be possessed of life and sensation. 
The name which we give to thi« class is animal ; and it is obvious 
that the term ahimal is eonunom, or applicable in the same sense, to 
every individual in the class. Thus we can say of every thing that 
belongs to the class that it is an animal, 6r in other words, that it is 
a being possessed of Ufe and t m i sa H on, In fact, the term animal is 
applied in the same sense to a worm and to a man. Observing again 
that several of the things which we caU animals agree in certain other 
properties wo arrange them into less general cla88es,^whieh we caU 
BBASTS, BiBDS, and FisnES. Again, observing that some animals have 
four feet, and others only two, we class them accordingly, and call the 
former quai>&upeds, and the later bipeds. A goose is a bipeo, and 
in the same sense, so is a man. In the same way, we proceed to less 
general or more minute classifications. The teclmical terms for the 
classes into which things or individuals are arranged are, obdebs, 
aENEBA, and species. The singular of genera is genus, and its mean- 
ing is kind or sort; andspeeie* (from the Latin word spedo, to see) 
means a form or appeaxamce, and bonce a doss or sort, because things 
that present the same general appearance (or that are like each other) 
are put into the same class. 
•• If the pupils are able to write, this exercise may be varied in the 
foUowiag manner : — Tell them to draw two straight lines from the top 
f<^ tbo bottom oftb^ alates, so as to dlvl4e them \n\A i^kurat «\xial^«xte 
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with, a noun to express some quality or distinguishing 
circumstance respecting it ; as a good man, a fine day. 
Things of the same species or sort differ from each other 

or columns. At the top of the slates let the word vouirs be written, 
and the words Propetf Common, Singular, and FUural, as in the follow- 
ing figure. 

To prevent mistakes, and 
consequent less of time, the 
teacher should himself sketch 
out the form on the black 
board, or exhibit it on a slate 
for the pupils to copy. This 
done he should assign a pas- 
sage or page from their les- 
son books from which thej 
are to pick out and write 
down on their slates all the 
vouirs, puttingeach under its 
proper head ; that is, if pro- 
per, writing it in the column 
marked " Proper," and if 
common, in the column de. 
signed for it. Such an exer- 
cise as this will be of great 
use to the pupils, because it 
■will teach them not only to 
- 1k4mk, but also to write and spell praotioalljf ; and it will occasion very 
little trouble to the teacher. In fact, as the pupils will be fhlly occu- 
pied in hunting after and writing down the required words, they may 
be safely left to themselves, should another class demand the teacher's 
attention. This may be considered objectionable, and the pupils in 
such a case, it may be said, will be sure to copy from each other. We 
say that if they have been properly prepared for the exercise by the 
teacher, they will, when at a loss, learn, not oopy from each other ; and 
there is nothing objectionable in that. Exercises of this kind, which 
may be called Par$ing in WrUing, are applicable to all the paets of 
•PSZOH as well as to nouns. The Ad^ecUve, with its Degrees of Com- 
parison ; the Pronoun, with its Person, Number, and Case ; and the 
Vei1>, TiansitiTe or IntransitiTe, R^^ar or Irr^ular, Presenter Pa<^t 
Time, will furnish materials for many useful exercises of this kind. 
But as the first and great difficulty with children is to know how to 
dUut^lf the several parts of speech, they should be well exercised in 
pointing them out, or in writing them dowuteoxsL^XK^ -^^ava^^^a^^sscs^v^ 
tbem; particnJarlj Noons, Yerbs, iLd^eQW\Q«, ^xA Kd2««c\i%» 



KOUNS. 


Proper. 


Common. 


Singular. Plural. 
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in several respects ; and hence the necessity for additional 
words to express such differences. Such words are called 
ADJECTIVES, because they are added to, or put along with 
nouns. For exaipple, one man may differ from the ge- 
nerality of men by being tall or shorty old or young, rich 
01 poor, learned or igrtorant, good or bad, Sfc, Again, 
one day may differ from another day by being wet or dry, 
cold or ivarm, pleasant or unpleasant, Sfc, The similarity 
of egg to egg is proverbial, and yet eggs even of the same 
bird may differ from each other in size, shape, color, Sfc, 
Hence, when we wish to describe an Qgg accurately, or 
to distinguish it from another of the same class or species, 
we are obliged to employ adjectives ; as small or large, 
long or round, fresh or stale, Sfc. 

When the nature of the adjective has been fully ex- 
plained to the pupils, they are exercised in enumerating 
the distinguishing qualities or properties of the objects 
around them ; as their size, shape, color, S^c. They may 
be led to observe that ** the chair ** which they pointed 
out before as a " noun,'* is large or small; ** the table,** 
square or round; "the desk,** old or new; and so on 
with the other objects in the school-room. Other objects, 
whose qualities are obvious and striking, should next be 
brought under their notice. For example, let the teacher 
hold up an apple, and ask them to state what kind of an 
apple it is ; and the answer will probably be either that 
it 18 a large or a smcdl apple, a sweet or a sour, a ripe or 
an unripe one. He should also vary the exercise by 
writing upon his black board the name of an obvious 
quality, such as su}eet, round, black, white, §fc.. and call 
upon the pupils to tell him any thing that is " sweet,** 
or " round," or ** black,** or "white, and they will vie 
with each other in enumerating the objects in which 
these qualities are found. They will most probably call 
out — "Sugar is sweet;'* "apples are sweet;*' "cakes 
are sweet, &c. 
"-4 /ball is round ;" "a marble is round ;'* " an orange 
's round;** ''a globe ia round." &cc. 
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Ink» is black;*' '* coals are black;" **a hat» is 
black ;" " a negro is black," &c. 

"Milk is white;" "snow is white;" "paper* is 
white ;" *' chalk is white," &c. 

Their notice is next directed to the verb, which they 
are told is a word that implies action, or the doing of 
something; as, to speak, to read, to walk, to run, Sfc, 
** To be*; and ** to suffer" are too difficult for the com- 
prehension of children ; nor is it necessary to include 
either in the definition of the verb. In fact, ** to be" 
or " to exist" may be said to come under the general 
definition, for the terms imply to do something, namely, 
to carry on the functions of life, or to live.^ 

In the same way many other verbs which do not 
appear to express action, as to sit, to stand, to lie, to 
sleep, Sfc, may be brought under the general definition; 
for all these words, in a certain sense, imply the doing of 

* In such instances the teacher should obsenre, or rather lead the 
pupils to observe, that though Uaok is the ordinary color of ink and 
hats, yet there is red ink and line ink, and white hats and hroum hats. 
This mil be another proof to them of the necessity for o^^eotioes, to 
dUUnffuish things of the same species firom each other. 

^ This explanation of ** the svbttanUve verb** to bb, is perhaps inad- 
missible. But even so, we prefer the definition here recommended to 
those usually given, because it applies generally to all verbs, and par- 
ticularly becoiue U is more easily comprehended by children. The logusal 
account of the verb is also easily understood, namely, that its essence 
consists in cuaerUng something about a person or thing. The nomi. 
■ATivx, they say, is the name of the thing or nJb^ about which we 
q^eak, and the ybbb is the word which expresses what we think or 
assert about it.* Hence, in every sentence the nomixiaJiite is called 
the SUBJECT, and the verb the pbedicate. 

We subjoin the usual definitions of this important part of speech : — 

Db. Lowth says : ** A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or 
to su£fer." He also states, when speaking of the pabticiple: *' But 
if the essence of the verb be made to consist in affirmationy not only 
the participle will be excluded from its place in the verb, but the 
infinitive itsel/ also^ which certain ancient grammarians of great 
authority held to be alone the genuine verb." 

Dm. Cbombib says : " Its essence consists In aifCkrGCkai.U<cyc^«xA\s<j^c&3k 
property it is distiqgoished firom every otiiet ^axt ot %v^«Ob.% ^NS(^^^s». 



• " Alterum est qxvtd loc^uimur •, aiterwn. de qju»o Vi^^ss>^ax 
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something. The following questions and anvi>ers make 
this evident : What is he doing f He sits or is sitting. 
Whcd do you dof I stand or am standing. What are 
they doing f They sleep or are sleeping. 

Before proceeding further, great care is taken to show 
the pupils that the same word may, just as it is used, be 
a noun^ or an adjective^ or a verb, or, in short, an^ part 
of speech. If a word is used to denote a thing, it is a 
noun ; if to express a quality, it is an adjective ; and if 
it implies action, or to do something, it is a verb. For 
instance, in the sentence " After a storm comes a calm^^ 
the word " calm*' is a noun or substantive ; in ** a calm 
day*' it is an adjective ; and in ** to calm the sea,'* or our 
passions, it is a verb. In the same way, the words damp, 
wet^ water, salt, cross, and hundreds of others which will 
occur to the teacher, may be used as nouns, adjectives, or 
verbs. Even words which are naturally nouns, as head, 
eye, handy finger, Sfc, may be used as adjectives or verbs ; 
as, the head master, to head an army ; an eye glass, to 
eye a person ; a hand basket, to hmd a seat ; a firiger 
nng, tojin^er any thing. 

Li a similar way thev are made practically acquainted 
with liie other parts of speech. Number, Oender, Case, 
Person, and Tense or Time are also familiarly explained 
to them long before they enter upon the regular gram- 
mar lessons. In fact, the majority of the children in 
our schools are taught grammar only in this way ; and 
not a few of them, it may be safely asserted, have a 
more practical knowledge of grammatical principles than 
many pupils at schools of a higher class, who have com- 
mitted to memory all the dennitions, rules, and excep- 
tions of the most approved grainmars. 

it there could be no communication of sentiment ; and hence it was 
called by the ancient granunarians the ver6, or ike word, \>j way of 



eminence." 



GoBBETT, after stating that the mind of man is unable to bring the 
frbole of ihe rerbs into any short and precise description, says : 
" VerlMt are then a Bort of words, the uae of irbiOx \b to express the 
"^^ons, ^effiKHM0iMAr,andthe«toteoriiMniMerofbeilflS 
waetber uuiwaU or iiiAiuiaAte." 
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0B8EBVATI0NS ON NUMBER, GBNDER, CASE, ko. 



NUMBBB. 



In explaining Number as one, or more than one, the 
teacher will have no difficulty, that is, if he takes the 
natural and proper course. In fact, every child that 
knows any thing Knows the difference between the singu- 
lar and the plural number. If a child has been promised 
more than one apple, he will not be satisfied at receiving 
only one: he will expect apples instead of an apple. 
The teacher, therefore, has only to draw the attention 
of his pupils to the difference between the form of the 
singular and the plural words — ^between the words apple 
and appleSt for instance, and they will at once see tnat 
it consists in the addition of the letter s. To fix this 
fact in their minds, let him call upon them to give the , 
singular and the plural of the names of the objects 
around them, as chair, chairs; table, tables; book, books ; 
slate, slates, Sfc. 

Having learned the genbbal bulb for forming the 
plural of nouns, they will soon discover the exceptions 
to it. In fact, as they are words in common use, they 
are already practically acquainted with most of them. 
He will be a very young pupil indeed who will say loafs 
of bread instead of loaves ; or foots for feet ; or sheeps 
for sheep, ^c. The teacher, therefore, has only to name 
the exceptions, in the singular number, and his pupils 
will, in gener^, give the plural correctly, even though 
they may never have had a grammar in their hands. In 
most cases, too, they will of themselves see the reason 
and necessity for the departure from the general rule. 
In words ending in x, for instance, as box, the plural 
could not, except in writing, be distinffmshed from the 
singular, as if me general rule were followed. For as * 
cannot be sounded after 3^ without the intervention of a 



» Id tuob a poaHion x is eqxdyalent to 1m; fisA Vt lasfOawc % 'wvc^ 
mU§^ tttf Bound would b« the t«Di«. 
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vowel, box and boxs would be pronounced alike, that is, 
there would be no difference in pronunciation between 
the singular and the plural of words endino; in x. The 
same may be said of words ending in ss, sh, or ch soft ; 
as, ass, asses; brush, brushes; citurch, churches; and 
hence, in such cases, the e has .been preyed to the 
plural s, in order that it may be heard. 

GENDEB. 

Witli regard to Gender, the English language follows 
the simplicity of nature. With us it really means the 
DISTINCTION OF SEX ; and, cxccpt in cases of personifi- 
cation, the meaning or application of the word indi- 
cates its gender ; as father^ mother ; brother, sister ; boy, 
girl; lion, lioness, ^c. All, therefore, that is necessary 

^to be taught regarding the gender of English nouns 

*may be stated in a few words. 

CASE. 

The grammatists formerly claimed six cases for Eng- 
lish nouns (in imitation of the six Latin cases) ; but now 
they are satisfied with three, namely, the Nominative, 
Possessive, and Objective. In the personal Peonouns 
these three cases are exemplified : as, /, mine^ me ; but 
our NOUNS or substantives have, strictly speaking, no 
case, except the Possessive, It is the only case of a sub- 
stantive which is formed bv inflection ; and it is, conse- 
quently, the only one in which a mistake can be made. 
The pupils, therefore, should be made quite familiar with 
the formation of the possessive case of nouns, and the 
proper position of the ArosxROPHE. 

PEBSOir. 

This term, so familiar in common conversation, is very 

puzzling to children in grammar. A verb, they are told, 

implies action and not person; and yet verbs are said to 

^ve no less than three persons, me &c^t», second, and 

(Aird, It will be easy for the teac\ijst \a «K^^a^ v^ 
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them that it is with reference to its nominative that a 
▼erb is said to have person. If the nominative of a verb 
is a pronoun of ihejirst person, then the verb is said to 
be in ihejirst person, as, I am; I love. If the nominative 
ia a pronoim of the second person, then the verb is said 
to be in the second person, as, thou art, thou lovest ; 
and if the nominative is either a pronoun of the third 
person, or a noun, then the verb is said to be in the 
third person. 

^ It will be easy to recollect, too, that, with the excep- 
tion of I and THOU, and their plurals wb, and tb or tou, 
the other pronouns, he, she, it, thet, and all substan- 
tives, are of the third person, because they are spoken of. 

tense ob time. 

The simplicity of the English verb has been sacrificed 
to the vain attempts at making it conform to the models 
or standards exhibited in our Latin grammars. In the 
Latin language, and those more immediately derived from 
it, as the Itafian and the French, there are changes in 
the form or termination of the verb to express the several 
moods, tenses, and persons; but in the English verb there 
are forms for two tenses only, the present and the past. 
The English verb, therefore, has but two tenses — and 
why should not children have the benefit of this sim- 
plicity ? The complicated forms which are spread over so 
many pages of our grammars have really no foundation 
in the English language. Why, then, puzzle and per- 
plex children with names and forms for mere nonenti- 
ties ? It will be quite time enough for them to learn 
those moods, and tenses, and voices, when they come to 
learn the languages in which they really exist. 

Even in our simplest grammars there are no less than 
six different tenses enumerated, though nature and com- 
mon sense point out only three distinctions of time, 
namely, the present, the past^ and the future. A verb 
signifies action, or the doing of someOoAxi^^ «sA ^^Sx^S^ 
qtu'te dear that an action must eitW Vie^ pre&evd ^t S|^>^% 
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on — fMst or completed — or future, or jet to be done- 
it is evident that every verb must be either in the 
FBBSBNT, PAST, or PUTURH TENSE. In fact, every child 
has a clear and correct idea of the great natural divisions 
of time, till he begins to learn the tenses in his grammar. 
Even persons familiar with the five Latin tenses are 
puzzled when they take up a grammar of the present 
day. 

The PRESENT TENSE wc find split up into — ** The Pre- 
sent Definite, Present Indefinite, Present Perfect, Pre- 
sent Perfect Progressive, Present Future, Present Fu- 
ture Progressive, Present Future Perfect, and the Present 
Emphatic.** The past tense we find subdivided into — 
";The Past Definite, Past Indefinite, Perfect Definite, 
Perfect Indefinite, Past Emphatic, Prior-past Definite, 
and Prior-past Indefinite ;" and the future tense into 
^** The Future Definite, Future Indefinite, Prior-future 
Definite, and Prior-future Indefinite." 

In the name of common sense, how are children to 
learn and recollect these numerous, and nice, and in 
many cases, useless distinctions? Are we to have rules 
for every variety of expression, and peculiarity of idiom? 
K the writers of school grammars cannot simplify and 
abridge the work which they have taken in hands, surely 
they ought not to render it more difficult than it really 
is. The three usual modifications of past time, namely, 
the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Pluperfect tenses, it 
is, perhaps, useful to teach. Though they have really 
no foundation in the English lan^a^e, yet they were 
early imported into it from the Lat^i, m which language 
there are distinct forms to express them. But what shall 
we say of the others which have been foisted into our 
grammars without authority, and without necessity? 
This much we shall say, that it is the duty not only of 
teachers, but of parents also, to discountenance all such 
pedan^c and useless innovations* 
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INTSODUOTION. 



1. Lanouaoe,* or spesch, is the ftoulty hy which 
numldiid commuiiicate their ideas. 

2. Language is either oral or written. It is Bald to 
be oral when only spoken, as among barbarous nations; 
and written, when it is expressed by letters or artificial 
signs ; as the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, ^c, 

3. The elements of spoken language are abticulatb 
sounds, l^e el^nents of written language are charac 
TER8 or LETTERS representing articulate sounds. 

4. Letters are formed into syllables, syllables into 
WORDS, and words into sentences. 

qUBSTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is language? 2. How is it divided? 3. What are the 
el«meiit8 of spoken laxiguage ? And of written? 4. Letters are 
formed into? Syllables into ? Words into? 

GBAMMAR. 

1. GsAMHAA^ is the science of language, and the 
art of speaking and writing with propriety. 

2. English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

3. It is usually divided into four parts, namely, 
Orthography, Etjrmology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

» The word limgytage is deriyed through the French Icmgaget from 
the Latin Ungua, the tongue. Language, therefore, originally meant 
lyofcen words, or spxich. It has, howeyer, heen naturally extended 
to all the signs \f$ which man communicates his thoughts and his 
llMlings, his wants and his wishes ; particularly to wrfttrnw ^^^« 

b The word frammar is derived from iho Qit«^ «t«!«imm^ %»^s^WwsL, 
« vrM^, The root is grapho, to vnfit©. 
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4. Obthogeapht teaches the forms and sounds 
of the letters ; and the correct method of spelling 
words. Spelling* is the art of expressing words 
by their proper letters, and of rightly dividing them 
into syllables. 

5. Ettmologt treats of the derivation, classifica- 
tion, and inflection of words. 

6. Syntax treats of the proper arrangement and 
combination of words in sentences. 

7. Prosody treats of the accent and pronunciation 
of words j and the laws of versification. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is grammar ? 2. What is English grammar? 8. Ho^ 
u it usually divided ? 4. What does Orthography teach ? What lb 
Spelling? 5, What is Etymology? 6. Syntax? 7. Prosody ? 

LETTEBS. 

1. A letteb is a character or mark used in 
writing words. 

^, The English Alphabet^ consists of twenty-six letters. 
3. Formerly i and / were considered different forms of the same 
letter ; and this was also the case with regard to u and v ;* and 
hence our alphabet was said to consist of twenty-four letters. 

4. Letters are divided into vowels and conso- 
nants. The vowels are a, c, i, o, w / and w and y, 
when they do not begin a word or syllable. All the 
other letters are consonants. 



* Practical Rules for Spelling, with all the irregularitieB and difS- 
oulties of Orthography, will be found in the Author's *' Spelling Book 
Superseded" (noto in the UUh Editioti), 

b The first letter of the Greek alphabet is called Alphas and the 
second BeU^ ; and hence the term came to be applied to aU the letters ; 
just as we say, *' The A, B, C." 

* Hence the forms Trq;a and Troia, <ota and iot, hallelujah aud 
halleluiah, ma>or and mayor ; and we have only to open any old book 

to £nd JnstanoM of the interchanges of u and v. The double v (for- 
mer^ pj*/ote<f rr separately) we still call double u; asv^Vxi the words 
tie$a0nant &nd UeuUnancy, the u has acquired tkxe aou&.& of t. 
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6. £zcept in the beginning of a word or syllable, w is 
another form of v, and y of t; and consequently w and y 
are in such positions vowels, — Compare proco and prou> 
yieto and vieu ; ti^ and tn, fly and iltes, &c. 

6. The vowels » are so called because they can be fully 
and perfectly sounded by themselves, or without the aid 
of any other letters. 

7. The consonants »» are so called because they cannot be 
distinctly sounded without the aid of a vowel. 

8. The consomintg are divided into mutes and semivowels. The 
mutes cannot be sounded at all without the aid of a vowel. They 
are 6, p; dyt ; k, 9, and c hard. The semivowels have an imper- 
fect sound of themselves. They are /y ;', /, m, », r, s, v, a?, «, and 
e and g soft. Four of the semivowels, namely, If m, n, r, are 
called LIQUIDS, from their easily uniting with other consonants in 
the same syllable. 

9. Consonants are also divided (from the organs of speech chiefly 
employed in giving them utterance) into labials, dentals, nasals, 
PALATALS, and gutturals. The labials are 6,'p,/, v ; the dentals 
are t, d, », z ; the nasals are m, n, and ng ; the palatals are ; and 
soft^ ; and the gutturals are k, q, and c and g hard. 

10. A Diphthong is the union of tivo vowels into 
one sound or syllable ; as oi^ in sound, 

11. A PBOPEB diphthong is one in wbicb hath the 
vowels are sounded; as ou in sound. 

12. The only diphthongs in our language in which each vowel is 
distinctly heard, forming together one sound or syllable, are eu, 
ot, ou ; as mfeudt boil^ found. The only propeb diphthongs, there- 
fore, are eu, ot, and ou. 

13. An IMPROPER dipbtbong is one in wbicb only 
one of the two vowels is sounded ; as oa in boat, 

14, A TRIPHTHONG is the union of three vowels into 
one sound; as ieu in sidieu,^ 



* Foioel, from the Latin voooZif, vocal or sounding, through the 
French voyeUe, Compare kotal from regaUs, and lotal from legalU. 

^ Cfon$onani, from the Latin (xm«5no, to ftouxi^ wViCkv cit \o^v^^«t. 

e The jyipkihong* occur only in a few wor^ «^xs\l^n<^. ^svsisv, s^^ 
French, — See the Author's Dictionary, page "VV. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 

1. What is a letter ? 2. How many letters are in the Alphabet? 

3. Why was the Alphabet said to consist of twenty-four letters? 

4. How are the letters divided? Name the vowels. When are w 
and tf said to be consonants ? 5. In what position are w and y vowel s ? 
6. What is the meaning of the term vofvel ? 7. Also of the term 
eonsonanii 8. How are the consonants divided? What is a mute? 
What u a semivowel ? 9. How are consonants divided with regard 
to the organs of speech? 10. What is a diphthong? 11. What is 
a proper diphthong? 12. How many proper £phthongs? 13. 
Wnat is an improper diphthong? 14. What is a triphthong? 

15. Classify the letters of every word in the following sentence 
(any sentence the teacher may choose to assi^) ; noting, if a con^ 
sonant, its division or sub-division; and if a diphthong, state 
whether it is a proper or improper one. Give examples of words 
in which triphthongs occur. 

CAPITAL OB HEAD LETTEES. 

Words should begin with capital letters in the follow, 
ing situations: — 1. The first word of every sentence. 2. 
The first word of every line in poetry. 3. The first word 
of a formal or direct quotation. 4. The terms applied to 
the Supreme Being. 5. All proper names, and adjectives 
derivea from proper names, as Ireland, Irish, 6. Common 
names personified; that is, used as proper names; as, O 
Death, where is thy sting I Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory I 7. Names of the months, as June ; and of the days 
of the week, as Monday, 8. Any important word, as the 
Revolution, 9. The pronoun / and the inteijection O. 
10. The titles of books, and the heads of their princip^ 
divisions, as **MiUon*8 Paradise Lost.** 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

[When the pupils have learned the rules for the use of capital 
letters, they should bd called upon to point out, in any fiven page 
of their reading books, every word which b^ins with a capital 
letter; and to state, in every case, why it does so. When perfect 
in this exercise, they should be req^uired to write down upon their 
slates, at theur desk, every word which begins with a capital letter in 
any siven lesson or page; and to put after each word the Jiffure 
which denotes the rule it comes under. 

The next exercise should be the correction of mistakes r^farding 

mfd/^ iBtten in written exercises. In such cases the teacher 

wul probably rematk — ''In your last ExetciBe there are some mis- 

tmkea with regmrd to capital lettenH-xead it o^«t «bA maiiM >&x% 

aoceasmry eornetionM. ] 
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STLLABLBS. 

1. A SYLLABLE is a distinct sound, produced by a 
single impulse of the yoice ; as a, an, ant. In every 
syllable there must be at least one vowel. 

2. A MONOSYLLABLE is a word of <yM syllable; 

3. A DISSYLLABLE is a word of two syllables ; 
as pen-nuin, 

4. A TRISYLLABLE is a word of three syllables; 
as peiv-man-ihip, 

5. A POLYSYLLABLE is a word of more than three 
syllables ; as Fen-st/t-va-ni-a. 

qUESTIONS FOR KXAMINATION. 

1. What is a Sj^Ilable? 2. What are words called with respect 
to the number of their syllables ? 3. GKve examples of Mch. 

WORDS. 

1. Words are articulate sounds, used as signs to 
convey our ideas. Words are either primitive oi 
derivative, simple or compound. 

2. A PRiMiTiVB word cannot be reduced or traced 
to any simpler word in the language ; as man, goody 
content, 

3. A DERiVATiVB word can be reduced or traced 
to another in the language of greater simplicity; 
as manly, goodness, contentment, 

4. A SIMPLE word is not compounded or combined 
with any other word; as man, plough, hook, basket, 

5. A COMPOUND word is formed of two or more 
simple words joined together; as mankind, phughhoy, 
bookseller, basket-maker, court-martial, 

6. In many instances the two simple words have become 
I completely incorporated, particulaxly ^\ieii mcynA^VWVAc \ 

) MS ahtogtf herein, until, gunpowder^ bootsiDaMa; Vcl QiCc^^% 
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they are usually connected by a hyphen; as rail-road, 
steam-enaine, gun-cotton. In all newly-formed compounds 
the hyphen is used ; as in the examples just given. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is a word? How are words divided? 2. What is meant 
by a primitive word? 3. What by a derivative? 4. What by a 
simple ? 5. What by a compound word? 6. In what cases are the 
two simple words likely to coalesce? Give instances. In what 
cases are they connected by a hyphen ? Give instances. 

DIVISION OF WOEDS INTO SYLLABLES, 

1. The best general rule for dividing words into 
syllables is, to follow as nearly as possible the divi- 
sions made by the organs of speech in accurately 
pronouncing them. 

2. When the pronunciation is not known, the following 
rules should be observed:— Two vowels coming together 
not forming a diphthong should be divided into separate 
syllables ; as li-ar, cru-eL A diphthong preceding a vowel 
follows the same rule ; as lotz-al, pow-er, 

3. A single consonant between' two vowels should be 
joined to the latter; a.s fa-tal, le-yaU ho-ly. But in many 
derivative words, the intervening consonant must be joined 
to the former vowel ; as ab-use, up-on. The letter x also 
between two vowels must be jomed to the former; as 
ex'ist, vex-a-tion, 

4. Two consonants between two vowels should be sepa- 
rated; as un-der, el-bow; except in those cases in which 
it would be obviously improper to divide them ; as ta-ble, 
me'tre, ha-tred, fath-er, 

6. Compound and derivative words should be divided 
into the simple words of which they are composed ; as 
pen-knife^ miS'lead. 

6. Grammatical endings or terminations are generally 
separated ; as lov-est, lov-ing^ lov-er, 

7. The terminations cialy cian, cious, tious, tialj sion, and 
tion, should not be divided; because these combinations 

constitute but one sound or syllable ; as in pro-vin-dal^ Sfc. 
^or the same reason monosyUablei shoxM ivever be divided ; 
as, strength, length, breadth. 
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quEariONS fos examhtation and pbactical exercises. 

1. What is the best general mle for the division of words into 
syllables? 2. Can you state the subordinate rules? 3. Divide the 
following words into their proper syllables, and state the rule in 
each ease: — duel, reliance, vowel, gravel, rivet, aboriginal, abase- 
ment, exalt, exertion, balance, ballad, fable, sabre, picture, theatre, 
patron; father, hothouse, nuthook, misconduct, aamirer, coming, 
mnniag, offered, referred, judicial, musician, delicious, reverential, 
abbreviation, real, reason, leopard, coeval, accoutre, handkerchief, 
progress, nuptial, business, absent, abscind, abstraction, anciently 
nnanimity, efficacious, synonymous. 

4. Now go to your desks and write down upon your slates all the 

words capable of division in the sentences of the page of 

your Divide them into their proper syllables, and be prepared 

to state the reason in each case. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

1. EiTMOLoar treats of the derivation, classifica- 
tion, and inflection of words. 

2. Etymology teaches the derivation or deduction of one 
word firom another, and the various modifications by which 
the meaning of the same word is diversified. Etymology, 
therefore, treats of the several kinds or classes of words, 
and the inflections or changes which they undergo ; as the 
declension of nouns, the comparison of adjectives, and th e 
conjugation of verbs. 

3. There are nine sorts of words or parts of 
SPEECH,* namely: — Article, Noun or Substantive, 

• Some of the oldest and ablest grammarians have given a dlf. 
ferent classification of the parts op speech. Aristotle and the old 
logicians divided them into two, the nodn and tlie verb, regarding 
all other words as mere accessories; but Priscian, whose name has 
become identified with gn*ammar, extended the number to Eioni. In 
foct, ae there can be no sentence without a noun and its corre8i)ond- 
ing verb, and as they alone are sufiicient to constitute a sentence, 
they should be regarded as the only essential parts of speech. Other 
irords are of coarse necessary ; but it could bo easily shown that they 
are either substitutes, or used for ornament. To b(t^wTv«x%^ ^^^-rj 
I iateUigible clsMMcation of the parts of speech i«o\)l^ \>«. V<M.'M^'V«t\%> 
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Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Con- 
junction^ and Interjection. 

AETIOLE. 

4. An ABTIOLB is a word placed before a noun to 
show whether it is used in a particular or general 
sense. 

5. Thus, when we say — " Wheat is good for men, and grass for 
horses,** we speak aenerally; but when we say, " The wheat looks 
well, hut the grass is thin, we mean some particular field or por- 
tion of wheat and grass. Nouns, therefore, which express the wiole 

of any species do not in general take the definite article : and hence, 
as it is said, a noun used without an article to limit it is taken in 
its widest sense; as '*man is mortal,** that is, all mankind. And 
it is for a similar reason that propeb nouns are used without 
articles. As there is only one* city called Dublin, for instance, 
we never say a Dublin, nor the Dublin. In fact, if every thing in 
nature had a name for itself — that is, a proper name — there would 
be no necessity for articles. — See note, page 11. 

6. There are but two articles, namely, the and a 
or AN. A becomes an before a vowel or an h mute; 
as a man; an old man; a ^ndsome man; an 
honest man. 

7. The n is inserted in such cases to prevent what is called a 

hiatuif or the disagreeable sound produced by the meeting of two 
vowels.* Hence, when a word begins with an aspirated vowel, 
there is no necessity to insert the n; as, a unit; a euphony; a 
ewer ; such a one ; many a one; a one-pound note. 

I ' '' ■! I ■ - ■ .III! ■■ — — ■ ■ . ■■ . . 

Qualifying, and Conneothig words. Under Qdaliptino words would 
rank AdjeaHves, Articles, and Adtei^s, and under Coknbctino words, 
Conjvmetlons and Prepositions. There only remains the Interjection, 
which, properly speaking, is no part of speech at aU. See the ubser- 
vations on it in the proper place (page 98). 

A That is, in the same sense : another city may happen to be called 
Dublin, but the sense will be different. There is only one Dublin, in 
the sense of »ae capital of Ireland. 

^ Strictly sneaking, the n has been retained in such cases, for the 
otiginal form H an. It is derived from the Latin unfw, onx, through 
the French un. 
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d. An l8 generally used before a word beginning with 
h aovndedy^en. the accent is on the second syllable; as 
an histor'ical event, an heroic action. 

9. The words begiunmg with silent h are heir, herb, honest j honor, 
hospital f hostler, hour, humour, humble, and their derivatives. 

10. The is called the definite article, because it 
defines or particularizes the noun to which it is pre- 
fixed. Thus, when I say " bring me tlie book," I 
mean some particular book, and not any book, which 
would have been my meaning if I had said, " bring 
me a book." 

11. A or AN is called the indefinite article, be- 
cause it is used in an indefinite or general sense ; 
as in the preceding example. 

12. In its original sense, k is definite, because it signifies one ; 

as in the proverb, ^* A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ;^* 
and also in the old Scottish saying, ^* Better to have nae child than 
ae child," that is, it is better to have no child at all than only o?ie. 
Bat, In its usual sense, it is indefinite, because it does not denote 
one in contradistinction to two or more, but rather the species of the 
noon to which it is prefixed. **A child should obey its parents,^* 
does not mean one child — nor does a, in the sentence, ** I am a 
man, and feel for all mankind," mean one man. It is the species 
that is meant, as is still more evident in che following sentence 
" It is a horse, and not a man, you should get to carry this load." 

13. As the proper signification of an is one, it cannot be prefixed 

to noons whicu are in the plural number, that is, which express 
more than one. But in such phrases as the following, which have 
evidently a coUedive signification, it may be used ; as, *' Only a fev 
persons came, though a great mxiny were expected." The is used 
before noons in both numbers ; as me man, the men, 

14. The is closely allied in signification to the demonstrative 

pronoun that. " Thou art the man," and thou art that man, are 
nearly ec[uivalent in meaning. So abo, " The stone which the 
builders -rejected," and that stone which the builders rejected. 
Tljuere is, however, an essential difference between the ana that ; 
the former cannot be used without having the noun to which it 
refers expressed, but the latter can stand alone, and, in fact^ aui^- 
ply th0 niace of its zioun. We can sav ^t^hiox, '^ Do that tUxu^ vsA 
foa wiuobligie me,** or, do thai via you iniX QX^'^^b ts^^* ^"^ 
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though ve could substitute the for tiiat in the first example, we 
could not do so in the second. 

15. The is sometimes used before adverbs in the comparative 
de^e ; as " The more I know of him, tlie better I like him." 

16. When an article is prefixed to a proper name, either the noun 
to which it really belongs is understood, as in the sentence, ** The 
Britannia entered the Thames yesterday," (in which ship is under- 
stood before Britannia, and river before Thames) — or the proper 
name is used in the sense of a common noun, that is, to denote a 
class or family; as, ' the Caesars^ ' the Howards ;' or when eminence 
or distinction is implied; as he is * a Newton ,*' he is ^ an Achilles,* 

17. By some grammarians the articles have been classed as 
adjectives ;* but notwithstanding their similarity, both in origin and 
application, there are essential points of difference between them ; 
for example, adjectives can be used without the substantives to 
which they refer, but articles cannot. — See the preceding observa- 
tions on THE and an. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is the second part of grammar? 2. Of what 
Etymology treat? 3. How many parts of speech are there? 
What is an Article? 5. In what sense is a noun taken when used 
without an article ? 6. How many kinds of articles are there ? In 
what cases is a used, and in what an ? 1. I6 a ever used before 
a word beginning with a vowel ? State in what cases. 8. Is an 
ever used before a word beginning with h sounded. 9. Name 
the words which begin with silent h. 10. Why is the called 
the definite article? 11. Why is a or an called the indefinite? 
12. in what sense is a definite? 13. Why cannot a be used before 
a noun in the plural number? Can we not say a hundred, a dozen, 
a score? State the other apparent exceptions mentioned? 14. Can 
the and that be substituted for each other? What is the essential 
difference between them? 15. Give an example of the used before 
adverbs in the comparative degree? 16. Can an article be used be- 
fore a proper noun ? How, then, do we explain such phrases as * the 
Tltanies* * the Britannia V Also, 'theCcpsars; * the UteivaHs V Or, 
he is * a Cicero^* he is ' a Newton V 17. Should articles have been 
classed with adjectives? What is the distinguishing peculiarity 
between them ? 

NOUN OB SUBSTANTIVE. 

1. A Doun or Bubstantive is the name of any thing 

' Articles are, strictly speaking, adjectives, as they necessarily 
require « noun to follow them, the sigiaftcatio'n ^wYsiicSki ^«) ««cv« 
'■> Umit OHdasecrtain, as oA addtOinet do.— PriesOm. 
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which exists, or of which we have any idea or notion ; 
as man, pen, sweetness, justice, 

2. The word thing is applicable, not only to every object that 
ecnnes within the sphere ot our senses, but also to every idea or 
eonception which we can form in our minds. In fact, it properly 
means whatever we can think about, or form an idea of.* it is, 
therefore, of universal application, and consequently the most general 
term in the language. 

3. A noun is either peopeb or common. A proper 
noun can be applied to but one person or thing in 
the same sense ; as John, Dvhlin, the TJiames, Le- 
banon. A common noun can be applied to several 
persons or things in the same sense ; as man, city, 
river, mountain, 

4. Proper nouns are the names ffiven to individual persons or 
thin^, to distinguish them from the rest of the same class or 
species, as the examples in the preceding paragraph. Common 
nouns are the names which belong in common to whole classes of 
persons or things. Thus the word man is a common noun, because 
It is not the name of any one man in particular, but belongs to, or 
is equally applicable to, every man. — See note, page 11. 

6. Proper nouns become common when they are applied 
to more individuals than one; as * the Ccesars,* * the 
Howeards;* *a Cicero^* *a Catiline,* 

6. In the preceding examples, it is evident that * Hie Ccesars^ 
and * ihe Howards ' are put for a class ; and that * a Cicero ' and 
' a Catiline^* are equivalent to the common terms (a great) orator, 
and (a daring) conspirator. 

7. A common or general term may be made to represent an 
individual person or thing, by placing before it the definite article 
the, or the demonstrative pronoun this or that; as *' Thou art the 
man ;" that river is deep ; this pen is bad. In this way a general 
term may be made to serve as a substitute for a proper name. 

8. Eeal nouns are the names of things existing 
in nature ; as man, horse^ table^ dty. 

9. Abstract nouns are the names of qualities con- 

• Compare the deriratioa of the Latin res « a tfainK* tram, v«o<r CV >M(riK« 
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eidered abstractedly, or without reference to tlie sub* 
stances to which they belong ; as sweetness, wisdom, 
strength, purity, 

10. Alwtract nouns are fonned in this way. We observe that 
MTeral of the things around us possess in common a certain pro- 
nerty or quality. Thus, we see that mow^ tniik, and chalk, are 
oistinguisned by a certain quality which we call white, from which, 
by abstraction, we form the idea of whiteness, and we call the 
name of that quality an abstract noun. 

11. Most abstract nouns are formed from adjectives by adding 
ness ; as from sweet, sweetness, from good, goodness, &c. Several 
are also found with other terminations ; as %, ety, th, enocy dom, 
^e, ; UB purity, variety, health, strength, xnaoleMie, freedom. 

12. Diminutive nouns are fonned from other 
nouns by the addition of certain terminations, which 
express some diminution of the original meaning ; 
as goding, satchel, pocket, hUloch. Some of them 
express endearment, as darling; and some of them 
contempt, as hireling, — See page 107. 

13. Paetioifial or verbal nouns imply action, 
or the doing of something; as hunting, Miing, walk- 
ing, reading, writing* 

14. Participial nouns must be carefully distinguished from parti- 
cipial adjectives, and also from participles. They are easily known 

by their taking a preposition before tnem, like nouns, and by their 




and may easily be converted into the form of nouns. I could say, 
for example, I spent half an hour in preparing this lesson — or in 
fA« prevaraUon oft\ns lesson.— See page 60. 

qUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is a noun or substantive ? 2. What is the proper mean- 
ing of the wordMtN^? 3. How are nouns divided? What is a 
proper noun? What a common? 4. By what names are indi* 
vidual persons or things distinguished from others of the same 
8peei«sf B, When do proper names become common ? Give ex* 
tunplea, 6, When, we say of a penon ibat Vie \& ' a Cicero,* or * a 
Camin9^ what ia meant? 7. Haw maj a cfiitDiaQu ot ^^EixLct'^ 
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term b« made to rapreaent an individaiJ person or thing? Can it 
not tbu8 be made to gerre as a substitute for a proper name ? 8. 
What is a real noun? 9. What is an abstract noun? 10. How 
are abstract nouns formed? 11. From what part of speech are 
abstract nouns formed, and how ? 12. What are diminutive nouns, 
and how are they formed? 13. What is a verbal or participial 
noun ? 14. From what other words should they be carefully dis- 
tingoished ? How may they be distinguished ? 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

[Let the pupils make a tabular form, as suggested in page 13, and 
write down in it (each under its proper h^) all the PropeVy 
Commony Abstract, and Participial NOUNS in any given page or 
chapter in their Reading Books.] 

NUMBEB. 

1. A noun which expresses a single person or 
thing is said to be in the singular numbbb; as 
6oy, bookf virttie, 

2. Nouns which express more than one person or 
thing are said to be in the plubal numbeb ; as boi/s, 
books, virtues, 

3. The plural number is generally formed by 
adding s to the singular; as in the preceding 
examples. 

4. To nouns ending in «, », th, or ch aofty^ es instead of < must he 
added, otherwise the t could not be sounded, and the plural could 
not be distinguii^ed in conversation from the singular; as gas^ 
gasM ; asSy asses ; 6oir, boxes ; hrush^ brushes ,* dmrch, church(?»\ 

5. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, form their plural 
by changing y into tes ; as study, studies. But y preceded by a 
vowel, follows the ^neral rule, as cUtorney, attorneys. Proper names 
when pluralized follow the general rule, as Henry, the Henrys, 

6. Nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, generally taVe 
et to form their plural; as calico, calicoes; tobacco, tobaccoes; 
patato^jpottkioes ; stiletto, stilettoes ; manifesto, manifestoes. 

7. The following nouns ending in o, though preceded bv a con- 
lonant, follow the general rule : canto, grotto, jufUe, soio, portico^ 
quarto, octavo, duodecimo, rotundo, tyro, 

* Nomii ending in oh hard form their plurals in the regular way, 
btcauM A when bard is equivalent to lb ; as, moiMurok, TMmartdnA. 
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8. The following nouns change f or ft into X)ti to fonn their 
plural : — Betjf^ calf elf half, leaf Loafy self slieafy shelf thief wolf 
life, wife, knife. Stajf has staves in the plural, but it is now be- 
ginning to follow the general rule. All its compounds are regular, 
as tynstajij /lag-sic^, 

9, The following nouns are quite irregular in the plural : — 



Man Men* 

Woman Women 

Ox Oxen 

Child ChUdren 



Foot Feet 

Tooth Teeth 

Goose Geese 

Mouse Mice 



10. Some nouns have double plurals, each having a different 
meaning; as — 

n .V /brothers, sons of the same parents. 

er, -^ brethren, members of the same society or church. 

jy J dies, stamps for coining. 

*' \ dice, small cubes used in gamea. 

p,. , J fishes, when number is meant. 

* i8n# "^ fisjj^ when the species is described. 
Genius, J ge'^jysf > men of genius. 

' (^ ^oiui, fabulous spirits. 

« « J indexes, tables of contents. 

* ( indices, algebraic exponents. 

p ( peas, single ones. 

^ \ pease, in the mass, as a dish of pecue, 

p ( pennies, separate coins, as six pennies, 

I pence, value in computation, as siapence in silver. 

11. Some nouns have the singular and plural alike; as deer, 
sheep, salmon, apparatus, species. The singular of such words is 
generally denoted by the article a or an; as a deer, an apparatus, 

12. Some nouns, from the nature of tlie things which 
they express, have no plural; and others, no singular. 

13. Nouns that have no plural are: — 1. Proper names, unless 
when used in the sense of common nouns : as * ^/« Ccssars^ * ihe 
Howards,^ 2. Nou];is which denote things measured or weighed; 
as tea, sugar, wJieat, oil, wine, unless when they express varieties 
or different sorts. 3. The names of metals, as gold, silver, lead, 
4. The names of abstract and moral qualities ; as liardness, softness, 
prudence, charity. Some of these nouns, also, take a plural when 

* The remains of an Anglo-Saxon plural in an. Hence, also, 
ffOBMtr, now written hose; sowen, now swhte; cowim, now kine; 

sjfoow, ffowtkoe* s mil, now e|ei ; aoTinv, m>w Vimau. See page 300. 
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variedM or different kinds are tpoken of; m teas, mgart, wisies^ 
affinities, gravitiet, (Aaritiet, 

14. Nouns that have no ringolar are those which are plural 
either in form or meaning. The following are of this class : — 



Alms* 


Clothes 


Annals 


Calends 


Antipodes 


Customs^ 


Arctuves 


Drawers* 


Arms^ 


Drew 

Embers 


Ashes 


Assizes 


Entrails 


Assets 


Goods 


Bellows 


Hose 


Bitters 


Hysterics 
Ides 


Billiards 


Bowels 


lUuminati 


Breeches 


Lees 


Cattle 


Letters* 


Compasses 


Literati 



Lunn' 

Mallows 

Manners' 

Matins 

Measles 

Minutias 

Morals 

Nippers 

Nones 

Oato 

Odds 

Or^es 

Pams^ 

Pantaloons 

Pincers 



Riches^ 

Scissors 

Sessions! 

Shambles 

Shears 

Snuffers 

Sweepstakes 

Thanksk 

Tidings 

Tongs 

Trowsers 

Vespers 

Victuals 

Vitals 

Wages 



15. The word gaUowt always takes a sinffular verb ; as "The 
gaUows is thirty feet high.** News is geuerally singular ; as " This 
is good news,^ Means is also to be considered as singular, unless 
when the instrumentality of more than one thing is implied; as 
in the following sentence : ^* He was careful to observe what means 
toere employed by his advemries to counteract his schemes,*^ A 
similar rule may be applied to amends^ 

16. The names of sciences ending in ics, as ethics, mathematics. 



• Alms, from the old French olmefse, is strictly in the singular, and 
was so tised by <dd authors, as ** an alms ;" ** much ofois." 

^ Arms, meaning weapons, or armorial bearings. 

• Cfiutoms, meaning taxes or duties on goods imported or exported. 
A DrsMers, meaning under or inside trowsers. 

• Letters, meaning literature, as '< a tnon cfUUeri,** 

' Lungs, But with reference to each other, we say the right, or the 
leftlwn^. 

s Manners, meaning behaviour or demeanour. 

^ JPains, in the sense of care, is now used only with a plural verb. 
It occurs, however, in good authors, with a singular verb. 

> JSidkes, from the French riahesse, is strictly singular. It is always 
however, used in the plural. 

i Sessions, meaning a sitting of magistrates. 

k Tkanks, This word occurs in the singular form, in old writings 
u, '* What tkank hare ye f" also in the comx^oxux^tUtfrniUiAM^VtvatOb. 
iMmeu, tianJtfitl, dre. 
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mechanics, optios^ f^ysics^pneumattcSypoliticSf statistics, tactics, ^Cj 
generally take a plural verb, but are sometimes found in good 
authors with a singular one. 

17. CoLLECTiYB nouns, or nouns of multitude, are singular in 
form and plural in signification ; sa people, folk, parliament. 

18. The compound of full have the regular nlural ; as spoon/ul, 
spoonfuls ; tnouOiful, momhfuls. But compouna words formed of a 
noun and an adjective, or of two nouns connected by a preposition, 
have, in general, the s annexed to the first word ; as cour^-martial, 
0Otfrt8-martial ; <on-in-law, sons-in-law. 

19. Nouns adopted, witnout alteration, from foreign languages, 
generally retain their original plurals ; as in the following — 

PLUKAL. 

Gymnasia 

Hypotheses 

LaminsB 

Larv» 

Maculae 

Mesdames 

Maffi 

Media 

Memoranda* 

Metamorphoses 

Momenta 

Messieurs 

NebuUs 

Oases 

Parentheses 

Postdata 

Phases 

Phenomena 

Radu 

Sarcophagi 

Serapnim* 

Specula 

Stamina* 

Stimuli 

Strata 

Theses 

Tumuli 

Vertices 

Virtuosi 

Vortices 



SIMOULAK. 


PLUaAL. 


Alunmus 


Alumni 


Addendum 


Addenda 


Amanfiensis 


Amanuenses 


Analysis 
Animalc&lum 


Analyses 
Animalcula 


Antithesis 


Antitheses 


Appendix 
ArdLnum 


Appendices** 
Arcana 


Automaton 


Autonfata 


Axis 


Axes 


Bandit 


Banditti* 


Basis 


Bases 


Beau 


Beaux 


Oalc&lus 


Calculi 


Oberab 


Cherubim* 


Criterion 


Criteria 


Crisis 


Crises 


Datum 


Data 


Desideratum 


Desiderata 


Diaeresis 


Disreses 


Dilettante 


Dilettanti 


Doffma 
Echinus 


Dogmata* 
Echini 


Effluvium 


EffluTia 


Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

Erratum 


Ellipses 

Emphases 

Errata 


Focus 


Foci 


Form li la 


Formula 


Fungus 
ChnoB 


Fungi* 
Genera 



SINOULAE, 

Gymnasium 

Hypothesis 

Lamina 

Larva 

Macfila 

Madame 

Magus 

Medium 

Memorandum 

Metamorphosis 

Momentum 

Monsieur 

Nebula 

Oasis 

Parenthesis 

Postulatum 

Phasis 

Phenomenon 

Poljpus 

Radius 

Sarcophagus 

Serapn 

Speciilum 

Stamen 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Thesis 

Tumtilus 

Vertex 

Virtuoso 

Vortex 



) 



* Tbe wordM fyUowed b7anafleerMb)iave«:iBO^«qc43aAae)'Vn|i}ii& 
'Z*'^"'*/ (V Mldfi^r « or M to tlM siMytilar tomn). 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. "What is meant by number? Wbat is the singular number? 
2. Wliat is the plural? 3. How is the plural number genera] Ij 
formad? 4. How do nouns ending in s, x^ sh^ or ch soft form tbeir 
plurals? How do words ending m cJi hard form their plurals? 
Why? 5. How a noun ending in y preceded by a consonant? 
What is the plural of Henry when used bm the name of a class ? 6. 
How do words ending in o form their plural? 7. What words 
ending in o follow the general rule ? 8. What nouns change / or 
fe into ves 7 9. Give examples of irregular plurals. 10. Also, of 
nouns having double plurals. 11. Also^ of nouns having the singu- 
lar and pluru alike. How is the sinralar of such words denoted ? 
12. What nouns have no plural? lo. Are there any exceptions? 
14. What nouns have no singular? 15. What is saia of the words 
gallows f news, means, amentu ? 16. What is said of the names of 
sciences ending in ics, as optics 9 17. What is a collective noun? 
18. How do such words as spoot^ul, covai-martial^ and fatker-in- 
law, form their plurals? 19. What is the general rule regarding 
nouns adopted without change from foreign languages? 

PRACTICAL BXEBCISBB. 

[For PraeUoal Ewercises in the formation of tha Plural of nouns 
regular and iii^;ular, refer to the Introduction, page 10.] 

GENDER. 

1. GsNDBB is the distinction of sex. There are 
three genders, the Masculine^ the Feminine, and th« 
Neuter. (See the Observations on Gender, p. 18). 

2. The MASCULINE gender denotes the mcUe kind ; 
as boy, lion. 

3. The VEMiNiNE gender denotes the female kind 
tM ffirl, Uoness. 

\. The NEUTEB means neitker mascnline nor femi- 
nine ; as a hook, a chair. The neater is, properly 
speaking, no gender, but merely denotes the absence 
of gender. 

6. Sueh nottns as can be applied either to males 
or females are said to be of the common gender ; as 
parent, child, fiiend, bird. 
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6. Some nouns, naturally neuter, are, by a figure 
of speech called pbbsonification, regarded as being 
either in the masculine or feminine gender ; as when 
we say ol the sun, ** Be is setting ;" or of the mooui 
" She is rising."* 

?• Insects, small quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, are 
usually spoken of as neuter. 

8. Qeoder is distixigaished in three wayi — 

I. By different tenninatioQS ; m — 



Abbot 


Abbessb 


Actor 


Actress 


Administrator 


Administratrix^ 


Adulterer 


Adulteress 


Ambassador 


Ambassadress 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Author 


Authoress 


Baron 


Baroness 


Benefactor 


Benefactress 


Chanter 


Chantress 


Conductor 


Conductress 


Count 


Countess 


Csar 


Czarina 


Dauphin 


Dauphiness 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Don 


Donna 



Duke 


Duchess 


Elector 


Electress 


Emperor 
Encnanter 


Emnress 
Enchantress 


Executor 


Executrix 


Giant 


Giantess 


Governor 


Govemesi 


Heir 


Heiress 


Heritor 


Heritrix 


Hero 


Heroine 


Host 


Hostess 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Lad 


Lass 


Landgrave 


Landgravine 


Lion 


Lioness 



» This mode of giving lift and sex to inanimate things, ftyrms a 
striking beanty in our language, and is almost peculiar to it. But it 
is not easy to reduce the usage of the language on this point, to fixed 
rules, so as to determine, in all cases what objects should be consL 
dered as masculine, and what, feminine. Imagination and taste, 
rather than nature and reason, decide in such cases ; and, as might 
be expected, the same object will be found described sometimes of one 
gender, and sometimes of the other. In general, however, things, 
that convey an idea of strength, bxddness, firmness, or energy, are 
said to be of the masculine gender ; as the Sun, Tiate, Deaih, Love, 
WMer, dfc. But those things which convey an idea of weakness or 
timidi^, or which are more of a passive than of an active nature, are 
generally said to be in the feminine gender ; as the Moon, Earth, 
NiOum, Sprktff, Virtue, Cfkaritg, 4fc 
b The fyminine tennioation ess is derived through the French firom 
tAe Latin termination ix; as iu executrix. 
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Margnvt 

MarqueBS 

Mayor 

N^;ro 

Patron 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Protector 



Bachelor 

Beau 

Boar 

Boy 

Bridegroom 

Brother 

Back 

BuU 

Bullock 

Cock 

Colt 

Dog 

Drake 

Earl 

Father 

Oaffer 

Gander 

Gentleman 

3. By prefixing or affixing a word denoting the gender ; 

A male child A/emale child 

A man serrant A maid servant 

A he soat A she goat 

A co&c sparrow A hen sparrow 

A peacock A peahen. 

(QUESTIONS FOS EXAMINATION. 

1. What is ponder? How many genders are there? 2. The 
masculine gender denotes? '6, The feminine denotes? 4. The 
neuter means? Whatdoesit strictly denote? 5. What is meant 

• The proper feminine is orentleioonuns Wt lad^ V& tu^t^ Vdl ^om^ 



Margravine 


Seamster 


Seamstress 


Marchioness 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Mayoress 


Songster 


Songstress 


Negress 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress 


Patroness 


Spectator 


Spectatress 


Peeress 


Snitan 


Sultana 


Poetess 


Testator 


Testatrix 


Priestess 


Tiger 


Tigress 


Princess 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Prioress 


Tutor 


Tutoress 


Prophetess 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


Protectresi 


Widower 


Widow 


2. By different words ; as — 




Maid 


Hart 


Roe 


Belle 


Horse 


Mare 


Sow 


Hushand 


Wife 


Girl 


Kinff 
Lord 


Queen 


Bride 


Lady 


Sister 


Man 


Woman 


Doe 


Master 


Mistress 


Cow 


Messieurs 


Mesdames 


Heifer 


Monk 


Nun 


Hen 


MUter 


Spawner 
Niece 


FiUy 


Nephew 


Bitch 


Ram 


Ewe 


Duck 


Sir 


Madam 


Countess 


Sloven 


Slut or slattern 


Mother 


Son 


Daughter 
Hind 


Gammer 


Stag 


Goose 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Lady* 


Wizard 


Witch 
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by the common geuder? 6. How may a substantive, naturally 
neuter, be convei'ted into the masculine or feminine gender? 
What is the role regarding the masculine and feminine gender in 
personifications? 7> What animals are usually spoken of as of the 
neater gender? 8. In how many ways is gender distinguished? 

CASE. 

1. The OASB^ of a noun means the state it^ is in, 
or the reUUion it bears to another word in the 
same sentence. 

2. There are three cases, the Nominative, Pos- 
sessive, and Objective. 

3. A noun is said to be in the nominative case 
or state when it is the name of the agent, or of the 
person or thing that acts; as John reads; the 
wind blows. 

4. Wlien a noun^cfoes any thing it is called the aoent; and 
when something is done to it^ it is called the object. In the sen- 
tence, ** John strikes the table," John is the agent, and table is the 
object. 

5. The possessive represents the noun^ in the case 
or state of possessing something ; as JohrHs book. 

6. The possessive case is formed by adding «, 
with a comma prefixed ; as JoMs horse. 

7. A comma in such a position is called an apostrophe, because 
it denotes that a letter has been turned away from iU place, or 
omitted. The omitted letter in such cases, is either e or i.*' 

* The ancient grammarians called the nominative case (ocuiu re^us) 
the upright case, and likened the noun in this state to a perpendicular 
line. The yariations of the word from the nominative, they compared 
to other lines inclined to it at certain angles, so that the forms of the 
ffenitine, dative^ Ae., seem to be foQAng^ as it were, with different 
degrees of obliquity, from the original word. Hence tiiese forms were 
called the obliqux cases; and a regular enumeration of them was 
called, for a similar reason, declension. The word oaae is from het 
Latin oado (ooMf) to/oO. 
t> That is, the person or thing represented by the *noim.' 
ff The 'shfon abbreviation or contraction of the old Sazon geniUve 
or po§ae»aiTe ; bm '^ffodes graces** *• tbe fcinyis crown,'* 11 w«jkf<amerlT 
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8. Plural nouns ending in s form their poBsesuTe by 
adding the apostrophe only; as * * an^ei!s' yisits." When 
the plural does not end in «, the possessive is formed by 
adding s with the apostrophe, as in the general rule. Thus, 
the possessiye plural of man is men*8; of children^ children's, 

9. When singular nouns end in e«,* ss, ce, or any other 
letter or syllable which will not combine in sound with s, 
the possessiye is usually formed by merely adding the 
apostrophe; as * Moses' rod;' * for righteousness*^ sske;* 
*for conscience* sake.' 

10. The possessiYe ease may, in general, be resolved into the 
objective preceded by the preposition of. Thus, * my father'' s house ^ 
may be changed into 'the nouse o/mj/cUher,* and 'the mountain's 
brow * into * the brow o/ the mountain,* without changing the 
meaning. 

11. The OBJEOTiVB case represents the noun in 
the case or state of being the object of an action, or 
as being acted npon; as '^ Brutus killed Ccesar.** 

12. The nominative and objective are the same in form, and can 
only be distinguished by their position and meaning in the sentence. 
In their natural order, the nominative comes before the verb, and 
the objective after it. 

13. Nouns are thns declined : — 



ilNOULAK. PLUBJj;.. 

Abffi. Father Fathers 

Poss.^ Father's Fathers' 

Obj. Father Fathers 



•IMGULAm. PLUmAL. 

Nom, Man Men 
Poss, Man's Men's 
Obj, Man Men 



1. What is meant by the case of a noun ? 2. How many cases 
Are there? 8. What is the nominative case ? 4. What is meant 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

lant by the case of a noun ? 2, 

i^hat is the nominative case ? ' 

by the agent of a verb ? And what by the object ? 5. What is the 

thought to be an abbreTiation of his; but though 'the king's crown' 
coold be resolved into 'the king his crown,' yet ' the gueen'« crown,' 
and similar instances, could not be so resolved. 

a The «, in snch oases, is soimded ; for though we may say Moses* 
rod, we should not say Jame^ book, but Jame^'f book. 

b This chiefly occurs before the word saJbe; for we say, the duchess's 
robes, the princes^s carriage. 

• The possessive case is sometimes called the QS«\'E\vi^ax^t]kv«k ^V 

itetivB, the AOOUBATiVM. 
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possessive case ? 6. How is it formed ? 7. What ia an apostrophe r 
What is *s an abbreviation of ? 8. How do plond nouns endine in 
s form their possessive? How do such words, as man and wild 
form their plural possessive ? 9. How do singular nouns ending in 
esy 88, or ce form their possessive ? 9. What is the possessive of 
the word James, Also of ducliess and princess? 10. Into what 
maj the possessive case be resolved? 11. What is the objective 
case? Iz. How are the nominative and objective cases distin* 
guished? 13. How are nouns declined? 

ADJECTIVE. 

1. An ADJEOTiYE is a word added tOy or put along 
with a noun to express its quality y or some distin- 
guishing circumstance respecting it; as a good 
mariy a long jourrvey, 

2. As the word adjective (from the Latin adjedus) signifies added 
to something else^ it cannot, as is said, stand alone, but must refer 
to a substantive expressed or understood. 

3. Adjectives have three degrees of comparison, 
namely, the Positive, the Comparative, and the 
Superlative. 

4. The POSITIVE degree is the simple form of 
the adjective, expressing the quality of a nouu 
without any increase or diminution; as small, 
great, vnse. 

5. Though the positive degree seems merely to lay down or state 
the quality of an object without instituting any comparison be- 
tween it and other individuals of the same species, yet there is, in 
point of fact, such a compsxison made. When I say, for instance, 
* that is a taU man,* I really, though tacitly, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, make a comparison, with regard to stature, between him 
and the generality of men. 

6. The COMPARATIVE expresses an increase or 
diminution of the quality; as greater, smaller, 
uriser, less wise. 

7. The SUPERLATIVE expresses the greatest in- 
crease or diminution of the quality; as greaUst, 

smallest, wisest, least wise. 
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8. AdjeetiveB of tme syllable are generally compared by adding 
CO the positive er for the eomparcUive, as niudl, smaller; and est 
for the superlative, as tmaU, smallest. If the adjective ends in e, 
only r OTstia added; as wise, wiser, yrvmst ; free, freer, freesL 

9. Adjectives of ttvo or more syllables are generally compared hj 
prefixing more and most ; as more viJiant, most vuiant But if 
diminution of qusdity is to be expressed, less and least are pre- 
fixed; as less valiant, least valiant 

10. Some adjectives of tioo syllables are compared either by 
adding er for the comparative, and est for the superlative ; or by 
prefixing more and most; as happy y happier, happieif^; or more 
oap^y, most happy. The adjectives compared in this way either 
ema in jf, as happy, or e, as iwlde. The ear, however, or euphony, 
is the beet guide in such cases. 

11. Some adjectives form their superlative by adding most to 
the comparative form; as n^lher^ nethermost; lower, Mvermosl; 
under, undermost. Others, by adding most either to the positive 
or comparative; as hind, hindmost, or hindermost; up^ upmost, or 
igopermost; in, inmost, or innermost; out, outmost or utmost, outer' 
most or uttermost; top, topmost. 

12. The words prior, exterior, interior, inferior, superior, ulterior, 
4*6., though comparatives in Latin, are not to be considered as 
such in English. 1. They have not the form of English compara- 
tives. 2. They are not followed by than^ as sdl English comparatives 
are. 3. Several of them have a truly positive meaning; as interior, 
which simply means inside^ in contradistinction to ori^rtor, outside. 
Besides, it does not follow that every adjective which implies com- 
parison is, therefore, in the comparative decree. If this were so, 
preferable (better than), previous (prior to;, and several others^ 
would rank as comparatives. 

] 3. The word rather is use to express a small degree, or excess 
of a quality; as ratlier sweet, 

14. In some cases the superlative may be converted into the 
comparative, and the comparative into the superlative, without 
changing the meaning. Thus, instead of saying '* John is the 
tallest boy in the school,*" we might convey the same meaning by 
saying, " John is taller than any other boy in the school/* 

16, When the word very, or any other word of similar import- 
such as exceedingly, is placed before an adjective in the positive 
d^ree, it converts it into what is called the superlative of emi- 
nence; as * very obedient^ ''exceedingly honesV 

16. Adjectives standing alone are usually considered as substan- 
tives, but in every case there is a substantive understood ; as ** PrO' 



• Up and out are properly adverbs; in a pTepo%\.\ioii\ ^xl^ Vy^ ^ ^>^^ 
stiatire, Tbey may iiovrever be used as ad^ecAiiMt ; %a\^«s«. 
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yidence rewards the good and punishes the bad.'** Bat whes 
adjectives are pluralized, as others, or put into the possessive, as 
on«>, thej are really suhstantives; as in the sentences — " Do unto 
other$ as you would wish others to do unto you/* — ** One ought to 
know 0W8 own mind." — " I will not destroy it for twenty's sake.*^ 

17. Substantives are often used as adjectives ; as a gold ring, a 
silver spoon, a com field. Such words, when incorporated, as 
bookseller , or connected by a hyphen, as steam-engine^ are considered 
as forming one compound word, and are called compound sub- 
stantives. A COMPOUND ADJECTIVE is One that consists of two 
or more words connected by a h^hen ; as well-knoum, mtUo-vAiU, 
ivp'-maniledj eighteen-hundred-ana-forty-wven.^ 

18. Besides the common or general class of adjectives, there are 
four others, namely, Proper, Numeral, Pronominal, and Yerhol 
or Participial. 

19. Proper adjectives are formed from proper names; as So- 
eraiie, Johnsonian, Briti^, 

20. Numeral adjectives are of two kinds : cardinal, which ex- 

Sress a number absolutely, as one, two, three ; and ordinal, which 
enote the order or succession in which any number of persons or 
things is mentioned, sa first, second, third, 

21. Pronominal adjectives comprise all the pronouns that can 
be used as adjectives. Of these there are four classes, namely, ^ 
Possessive, Distributive, Demonstrative, and Indefinite. The Pro- 
nominal adjectives are usually called Adjective Pronouns. See 
under the head ** Pronoun.** 

22. Verbal or Participial adjectives are the participles of verbs 
used as adjectives ; ' an intere^ing story,* ' a <3iarming prospect,* 
* A finished Echohx,^ * a broken reed.* 

23. The adjectives elder and eldest are usually applied to persons ; 
older and oldett, to things. 

<iUBSTI0NS FOK EXAMINATION. 

1. What is an adjective? 2. What does the word adjective mean? 
Why cannot it, as is said, stand sdone? 3. How many degrees of 
comparison are there? 4. What is the positive ? 5. Is it a degi'ee 
of comparison? 6. What does the comparative express? 7. The 
superlative ? 8. How are adjectives of one syllable generally com- 
pared? 9. How adjectives of two or more? 10. How, such adjec- 
tives as noble and happy 1 What is the best rule in such cases? 
11. What adjectives form their superlative by adding most to their 
comparative? What, by adding mast to either their positive or 

» The hyphen is not used in such cases. By adding A to the last 
word we have an ordinal compound ad^ecdve', «a " lu the eighteen 
Aandred Mnd fortj-e^vButk year f o\ur Lord.'* 
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eomparative? 12. Are prior , Mterior, ^c, comparatives? Why 
not? 13. Has the wora rather a comparative meaning? 14. Are 
the'' comparative and enperlative convertible? 15. Wnat is the 
snperlative of eminence? 16. Are adjectives ever considered as 
ffoostantives ? Are they really so? In what case do they become 
so? 17. Are substantives ever used as adjectives? Give instances. 
What is a compound adjective? 18. Into how many classes may 
adjectives be divided? 19. What is a proper adjective? 20. What 
a numeral? How are numeral adjectives divided? What is a 
cardinal adjective? What an ordinal? 21. What is a pronomi- 
nal adjective? How many classes of them are there? 2*2. What 
is a verbal or participial adjective? 23. What is the distinction 
IB application between elder and older y eldest and oldest? 

PRONOUNS. 

1. A pronoun is a word used for, or instead of, 
a noun to prevent a too frequent repetition of the 
same word; as in the following sentence: — 

*' John gave his pen to James, and Jie lent it to Jane to write ker 
copy with t^.*^ The words in italic are pronouns, and if we had 
no such words, the nouns which they represent would have to be 
repeated in every instance; as John gave John's pen to James, 
and James lent Uie pen to Jane to write Jane's copy with the pen. 
Such a repetition of the same word would not only be disagreeable 
to the ear, but would tend to clog and embarrass our discourse. 

2. There are three kinds of pronouns, Personal, 
Relative, and Adjective. 

3. Personal pronouns are so called because 
they stand for or represent persons. There are 
five personal pronouns — namely, I, thou, he, shb, 
rp, with their plurals, wb, tb or tou, they. 

4. As the proper use of it is to represent an inanimate thing, or 
an irrational animal, it is, properly speaking, an impersonal 
pronoun. In certain cases, however, it is applicable to each of 
the three persons in both numbers ; as * /if is /; * * /if was you ; ^ 
^WMUtheyV' 

' r ■ 

^ In such cases, it represents the subject of a proposition or sen- 
tence^ and not the neuter pronoun. See p. 1^ toi ^^a^ V9bVmflAK»i 
oMe ciH, The Latin id is obviously the root of K 
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5. As personal pronouns are substitutes for 
nouns, they possess their properties, as gender^ 
number, and case, 

6. It is only in the third person singular that the genders 
are distinguished — ^namely, he, she, it. As the^«/ and 
«econc/ persons (I, thou, we, ye, or you) are/>resen^, the 
gender in each case is obvious. 

7. There are three persons,* first, second, and 
third. The fibst person is the person that speaks; 
fhe SECOND is the person spoken to; and the thisd 
is the person or thing spoken of, 

8. The personal pronouns are thus declined : — 



PBB80H. 

First, . . 


CA8X. 

CNom, 

< P088. 

CObj, 


BINGUlAm. 

I 

Mine 
Me 


PLUKAL. 

We 

Ours 

Us 


Second, • • 

1 


(Nom, 

< P0S8. 

( Ob). 


Thou 

Thine 

Thee 


Ye or you 

Yours 

You 


Third Mas. . • 


CNom. 

< P0S8, 

iOhj. 


He 
His 
Hira 


They 

Theirs 

Them 


Third Fem. . • 


iNom, 
< Posa, 
i Obj, 


She 

Hers 

Her 


They 

Theirs 

Them 


Third Neuter - 


ZNom, 

< P088, 

i Obj. 


It 

Its 

It 


They 

Theirs 

Them 



» This term is derived from the Latin word persona^ a theatrical 

mask, covering the entire head and face, with the exception of an 

aperture opposite to, and corresponding with the mouth, through 

which the voice of the speaker (founded) proceeded. From the matk^ 

the term was naturally transferred to the actor; next to tlie cba- 

BACTiB or iMDiviDDAL r^pTU&oled ; and finally, to any individtuA 

or PEBSOii. A familiar idea of the grammatical meaning of peratm 

maj be cozmDimicated to the learner in this way. S'ptaJking implies 

H/eopmraonB — the person from whom the TOicepTOceeds^ aud the per- 

ton to whom it i» Addressed. The former \b caXio^ VSc^^ ^rtt, -^-t^^^ 
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9. The personal pronouns^ are the only real 
prononnsj for they alone are used as suBSTiTirrBS 
for nouns. All the other pronouns refer to nounA^ 
and are, therefore, strictly speaking, adjectives. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAHINiLTION. 

1. What 18 a pronoun? 2. How many kinds of prononns ai« 
thifre? 3. Name the personal pronouns. 4. Properly speaking, 
is t^ a personal pronoun? Is ii ever applied to persons? 5. Why 
have personal pronouns number, gender, and case? 6. In vhat 
person only is the render distinguished? Why? 7. How many 
persons are there? And in each number? Explain them. 8. De- 
cline the personal pronouns. 9. Why are the personal pronouns 
the only real pronouns? 

BBLATIYE PRONOUNS. 

1. A BELATIYB pronoun is so called, because it 
relates to some noun or phrase going before, which 
is thence called the antecedent; as 'The person 
WHO told me.' 

2. The relatives are who, which, and that. 
Who is applied to persons, and which to animals 
and inanimate things; as " Happy is the man 
WHO findeth wisdom;" 'This is the horse which I 
bought;' * This is the pen which I sent him.' 

because the voice or speech proceeds from, or oommenoe* with him ; 
and the latter is caUed the teoond person, because it goes or is 
addressed to him. The term for the person speaking is /, and for the 
person addressed, Tkou. When the person speaking includes another, 
or others, with himself, be uses the term We ; and when he addresses 
more than one person, he says Ye or Yout instead of Thou, Hence, 
We is caUed the first person plural, and Ye or Fott, the second person 
plural. (Strictly speaking, Y(m is now generally used for 7%ou, that 
is, when only one person is addressed. ) The other pronouns (£r«, Shs 
Il\ and all nouns are said to be of the third person, because they are 
spoken of, that is, they are neither the person speaking, nor the 
person spoken to. 

» The Personal Pronouns have the nature of Substantives, and, as 
such, stand by themselves : the rest have the nature of Adjectives^ 
and, as such, are joined to SubstantiYes, andma) YAC»31<&^'2'c^\^^'a^^ 
omJ AdJectire§,'—Zowth. 
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S. Who it applied to inferior ammals when, m in fikbles, theyaf 
represented as acting and speaking like rational beings. WMA 
is applied to in£a.nt8, or very young children, and was formerly 
applied to persons, like tvAo ; as in the Lord^s Prayer. 

4. That, as a relative, is used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which ; as, 
'' Happy is the man who findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding." 

5. ThcU may be substituted for either who or tohichj and is conse- 
quently applicable both to persons and things. When tkcii is 
neither a relative nor a demonstrative pronoun, it is a conjunC' 

TION.A It is a relative, when it can be turned into who or whieh 
without altering the meaning; and a demonstrative, when it is 
placed immediately before a noun expressed or understood -=— or 
when its place can be supplied by the definite article tAe. 

6. What is a kind of compound relative, in- 
cluding both the antecedent and the relative; and 
is generally equivalent to that which; as, 'I have 
found WHAT I wanted;* that is, that which, or ^ 
thing which I wanted. 

7. Who and which are thus declined: — 



OASI. 


SING. AND PLUa. 


siiro. Aim PLOK. 


Nom, 


Who 


Which 


Posg. 


Whose 


Whose 


Olj. 


Whom 


Which 



8. WhOf which, and what, are sometimes, by the 
addition of ever or soever, formed into a kind of 
COMPOUND relatives; as: 

Whoever Whatever Whichsoever 

Whichever Whosoever Whatsoever 

9. Whoever is equivalent to at^ person who; and so of the rest. 
The last three are now seldom used. Whoso (an abbreviation of tvAo- 
toever) is obsolete. 

' It would bo ea»j to show that the oonJuAcASiQa Oa* Is really a 
'fmnonBtratlYe pronnun. 
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10. Which and what are sometimes used as adjectives; 
as, ^*YoT which reason, he will do it;" ^'Bj what means 
shall I succeed?" 

11. Who, which, and what, when they are need 
in asking questions, are called intsbeooatiyb pro- 
nonns ; as ' Who told' you )' ^ Which is the house )' 
*lFAa<didhesay1'» 

12. Who, M an interrogative, is applied to persons only ; which 
and what, to both persons and thix^B^s. Who asks the name of a 
person; what, his character and occupation; as " Who is he?^* 
** What \m he T"* Which inquires what one of a hiowu class or 
number ; as << Which of the boys ?** " Whidh of the books?** 

13. Whether was formerly used when the inquiry 
related to two persons or things; as ^ Whether of the 
twain did the will of his £a»ther)" Its place as a 
pronoun is now supplied by which,^ 

14. AS is, in some grammars, added to the relative pronouns, 
but it is alwajTS either a conjunction, or a comparative adverb. 
When it appears to be a relative there is an ellipsis, such as the 
words iha% whuA or those who ; as, " Only such punishment is in- 
flicted aa [that which} serves the end of government;" *' He wel- 
comed sach as [those who} came/* 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINiTION. 

1. What are relative pronouns? 2. Name them. What is the 
distinction between who and which ? 3. Is who ever appHed to in- 
ferior animals ? Is which ever applied to persons? 4. That as a 
relative ia used for? 5. Why is mo^ applicable both to persons and 
things? What other parts of speech may that be? How may it 
be known in each case ? 6. What is equivalent to ? What is it 
called? 7. Decline who and which. 8. What are compound 



» By supplying the eUipsis in the case of itUerrogattne pronouns, we 
shall find that they are really rdatives. Thus, " Who did itf" — or 
** WTUeh of them did it f " may be rendered into, " Tell me--or show 
me the person who did it ;** and " What did he do V into, " Tell me the 
fUVtdUofchedid.'* 

b Whether is now employed as a conjunction, but it is really a pro- 
noon, having, like ^ther and Mitiber, a reference to the dual number* 
It Is derived from the Latin uter, which of th» tu)o. 
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reUtiTesP 9. TF%o«ver is equivalent to ? 10. What other part of 
apeech may which and what be ? 11. What are interrogative pro- 
nouns P i2. Can ^ou tell the distinction hetween who^ as an inter- 
rogative, and which and what? 13. In what case waa whether 
fDnnerly used? i4. Is cm to be considered a relative ? 

ADJECTIVE PEONOUNS. 

1. Adjeotiyb pronouns* are so called because ihey 
partake of the properties of both defectives and pnh 
nouns, 

2. There are four sorts of adjective pronouns, 
namely, Possessive, Distributive, Demonstrative, 
and Indefinite. 

3. The POSSESSIVE pronouns relate to possession or 
property. They are mt, thy, his, heb, its, oub, 

TOUB, THEIB.b 

4. In most grammars the possessive adkdioe pronouns, my, ftv, 
her, otcr, your, tfieir, are classed with the possessive cases of the 
personal pronouns, mine, ttiine, hers, ours, yours, tJuirs ; but there 
18 an essential difference between thero.<' The former cannot be 
used without nouns, and are, consequently, of the nature of adjee* 
tives ; but the latter stand for or represent nouns, and are, there- 



* Adjective pronouns are also called peonomimal adjectives. 

b Thy, my, Ker, our, your, their, are pronominal adjectives ; but Mf 
(that is, ke*») her^s, our's, yowr*$, iheir's, have evidently the form of ti 
possessive case ; and by analogy, mine, ihirte, may be esteemed of t) 
same rank. All these are used when the nuun to which they bek> 
is understood : the two latter sometimes also instead of my, thy, wb 
the noun following them begins with a voweL — Lototh, 

« That is, with regard to their dassijication, for in meaning they 
perfectly equivalent ; as in the phrases ' it ia my book' — and ' } 
mine,' which denote, in each case, it is a book of (or belonging to) 
Dr. Wallis regards both classes as possessive adjective pronouns- 
he considers even a noun in the possessive case as an adjective, 
example, man*$ nature, he would explain as being equivalent to k 
nature ; and my father** house, to my paternal house. The foil* 
note isi^om " Greenwood's Grammar :" " I have followed Dr. W 
scheme, but you may, if you will, call his, hers, its, and whose, g( 
cagen ; eince we hBve already shown that his Is put for ke% its 
Mnd tcAote for wno t, ** 
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vnmiie pronoum. It is trae tlutt mine and thine were f onnerly, 
i sake of euphony, used before nouns beginning withaTOwel; 
}lot oat mine iniquities;** "If thine eye offend thee." In 
instances, mine and thine are equivalent to my and thy ; but in 
J, they are essentially different. For example, to the question 
ose book is that," we might answer, * It is min^ — or * It is 
' but we could not say, * It is my* — or * It is thy^* without 
^ the noun, book. 

rhe possessive case of the personal pronoun he, and the pos- 
) adjective pronoun derived from it, have the same form, 
7 HIS, but the distinction between them is obvious. The 
' stands sdone, the latter is always followed by a noun, as in 
lowing example, ** Whose book is that ?" * It is his,* or, * It 
woA.* The same observations apply to its.* 

Some late writers on grammar class the possessive 
I of the personal pronouns, mtne, thiney ours, yours, 
en, under the head of possessive pronouns ; and assert 
;he7 are always either in the nominative or objective 
; as, "These pens are ours;** **I will give you my 
for yowrs."* 

The noun self and its plural selves, are added to 
inns to mark the person with emphasis or opposition. 
, **you d\6. it yourself,* means emphatically you and 
her. Pronouns formed in this way are called the 
:atic pronouns. They are also called the compound 
•uns: 

Myself* Himself Ourselves 

Thyself Herself Yourselves 

Yourself Itself Themselves 

Own is frequently added to possessive pronouns for 

B sometimes see it's and your'f written with the apostrophe *s ; 
we words have no more riglit to it thun hi$t hergy ourSt and thein. 
rere all formerly written with the apostrophe, as appears by 
vood, Lowth, &c. 

such cases they would say *our^ is in the nominative after 
and * yours* in the objective after '/or.*~See the note from 
page 60. 

e possessive pronouns my, thy, hii, Ac., were formerly disjoined 
le noun self; as my self, our selves, Ae. Himself is a confirmed 
tion of hisself, tt.self uf iftself, and (^mselves of fAcirselves. 
Ukd usself&re, strictly speaking, not greater grammatical errors 
$iue{f and tkemx^vu. The latter forms )Aave>^<niv««t \m«ii ««\a^ 
jasage. 
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the purpose of marking more gtrongly the relation of pro- 
perty or possession; as ^my own house.' 

9. Compound pronouns are called eeflectivb* when 
they denote that the action is, as it were, reflected or*thrown 
back upon the agent — or, in other words, when they denote 
that the agent and the object of the action are identical ; as 
* they injured themselves ;' * she hurt herself;* ** He who hath 
bent him o'er the dead," (that is, himself,) 

10. Each other and one another are called recipbo- 
CAL pronouns, because they denote the mutual action of 
different agents upon each other; as *they struck each 
other;* *love one another.* Each other is properly used of 
two, and one anotlier of more. 

1 1 . Each other and one another are regarded as if forming 
one compound ; and are declined like nouns ; as : 



Nom. Each other 
Poss. Each other's 
Obj, Each other 



Acnn. One another. 
Poss. One another's 
Ob). One another. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What are adjective pronouns ? By what other name are fhej 
called? 2. How are they divided ? 3. What are possessive pro- 
nouns ? Name them. 4. Whv should my and mine, her and hen, 
4lrc., be classed differently? 5. How should its be classed? 6. How 
are the emphatic or compound pronouns formed? 7. What is tiie 
force of oum after a possessive ? 8. What are reflective pronouns? 
9. What are reciprocal pronouns? Name them. 10. What is the 
distinction, properly speaking, between each other and one another f 
11. Decline them. 

1. The DisTBiBUTiYB pronouDS are so called, be- 
cause they denote the persons or things that make up 
a number, as taken separately and singly. They 
are each, every, either, neither. 

2. Each properly denotes two persons or things taken 
separately, and is, therefore, singular; as **£acA of you 
both is worthy." It is, however, often used for every, and 
applies to more than two; as <*The four beasts had eocA 
of them six wings." 

« la gome grtanmarst the reBecUvepYonQ\iSA«x««RQQMswAEi«iUAi 
MjscjPMocAL proBounB» 
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3. Every is applied to more than two persons or things 
taken individuaUy or separately, and is therefore singular ; 
as **JEvery boy in the school is constantly employed." 

4. E\ther denotes one of two persons or things, and is 
therefore singular; as * either of them is sufficient.' It is 
sometimes used for each. Neither means not either ; as 
* neither of them is in fault.' 

5. The DEMONSTEATiVK pionouns point out the 
subjects to which they relate. They are this and 
THAT^ with their plurals, these and those. 

6. This refers to the nearer i)erson or thing, and that to 
the more distant. Hence, this is used to denote the latter, 
or last mentioned, and that, the former, or first mentioned. 
The same distinction is to be made between their plurals : 

** Some place their bliss in action, some in ease; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment tJieseJ*^ 

7. YoN and its comparative tondeb* should be added 
to the demonstrative pronouns. 

Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. — Milton. 

8. The INDEFINITE pronouns are so called, because 
they are used in an indefinite or general manner. 
The following are of this class : ant, all,^ few, 
some, several, one, other, another, none,** &c. 

9» Strictly speaking, all the indefinite pronouns are adjectivei 
with their nouns understood ; except one, other and its compound 
another, when they stand for, and are declined like nouns, as m the 
following sentences : ." One^ oueht to know one^s own mind ;" " Do 
onto others, as you would wish that they should do unto you;*' 
*' Teach me to feel anotlier'a wo." 

10. Ant is the diminutive of an or ane^ and like it, it originally 
meant one. Like an, too, it came to signify one of a species, and 
hence indefinitely, any one whatever of a class or number. A ny 
differs from an in its being applicable to plural nouns. It also 

a The old form of roM is tond ; whence the comparative TONOEa. 

*> AUX and none^ when strictly used, are dtpiiU. — See " AVL^"* next 
page. 

^ In such cases one is not the numeral ac^ective OfM, but the repre- 
sentatiTe of the French word on (as in " on OiV ^ yiYaOc^ Qif^^QT^\&!|,\f;^ 
ibe French etymologiats, is a contraction of 1umvnve^(ymRiM> omw^crkV "^^^^ 
votis the Latin koSno, a man, a person, aJid\»inioft,"^^«\^ft ^^'\"«%'*^» 



diHen frem an in thii, thu it an ba used either with or withosl 
Che noon which it qiuliBei. All ii applied ta tba whole of ■ quBi- 
tit^ or number Uken together; u 'o^ tb* Bomi' -aU the men.' 

''■ '- -■- -- I ^ ^- gjjgjy^ »* *' 1 will jive Ton aU Ih* 

" Biit in tt- 



&t 



tttry apnli 



ring exunplea the difference between o/f uidctwriiiB BtiikinglT 
ited: " AU the apples on that tiee would flU » biuheli'' 



ethibited; " AU Ihe apples __ . _ 

" Entry apple on tlJaC tree would lill a bushel." All is often nisd 
for mutl, aud in thii ctue only it ie iudtjinile. 

11. Few* ii opposett id irtuny ; as " JVtatt^ vt called, but^ip 

from the wme 

12. Several originvJly denoted one thing avtred or vepanted 
from aootber ; aa in the law phrase, " A joint and aevtrai estate." 
It now means more than two. but nut agrtal man?. SuHEdeaotei 
a larger number than several. It is applied to both number *»! 
quantily; as 'nine men;* ' icnne com. ONB,when is danotei 
numlier, is no more a pronoun than (wo, Oim or any otlier of Chi 
numeral (djectivea. iiut when it denotes the penon speaking, ol 

things, and it aicen contrasted with oiie; as "I'he one consented, 
the other refused." '^The other day,*' means a day cr'twn ago. 
Dr. Johnson restrict* it to " the third day past." Anqtuek is 
componnded ol (in and otier, and consequently Deans, one alker. It 
cttD only be used in the singular Dumbei. None, though a contrac- 
tion of w one, is used in both Bumbers, like kvi. In the singular, 
itmeuit ■oADiij'or Hit^injr; in the plural no riemnu or » lAinyi. 



1. WhM do the dliti-ibutive pronouns deunte P Nui 
- 4 
? 5. Whatar 



Each properly denotes? 'i. Lvcn bow appliedp 4, t: 



" pronouns really prouounsP 10. 



Eiplain the words air,. ul>,Jhw, tayral, r 
and none. ll.ThediHi 



A fete oflhB sailors weretaved Ls ua afflrmatlve [propositiq 
he aullom were hvaI is properly a negative ; tbr it would bt 
i that /ou irere speekInK of " mnM. erf the tailora," asd 
bej wtrt Mana.^Anlibiihef Wliatelii. 
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VERB. 

1. A VERB is a word which implies CLction, or the 
doing of something.* 

2. When the action which a verb signifies passes 
over to an object, the verb is said to be transitive ; 
as^ 'I love him;^ 'He learns his lesson;' ^John 
strikes the table.^ 

In these examples, the objects represented by the words ^him^^ 
'lesson^ and ' tauLef receive or are affected by the action which the 
verbs * LovCy * LtamSj and * strikes' signify, 

3. The object of a transitive verb is sometimes understood ; as, 
'Virtue leads to happiness/ that is, iia /oUotvers, or those who 
praetise it ; * he boived to me as he passed,* that is, his iiead ; * the 
ivy twinea round the oak,' that is, Uself, 

4. When the action which a verb signifies does 
not pass over to an object, the verb is said to be IN- 
TBANsiTivs j as * I wcUk ;' * The horse gallops J* 

5. Several intransitive verbs may be used in a transitive, or 
ra^er, a oausative sense ; as, to gallop a horse, that is, to make, or 
oaMW him to yallop. Some verbb have two forms to express these 
two senses, as, me^ and raised/all and/e//, lie and /ay, sit and set, 
^ To raise the window,** for example, is to oattse it to rise ; and so 
of the others. 

6. Some intransitive verbs are used transitively when followed by 
% corresponding or kindred noun ; as " May we live the life^ and die 
the €leath ot the righteous.** 

7. And sometimes, by the addition of a preposition, an intransi- 
tive verb becomes what is termed a compound transitive. Thus, 
' to smile^ is intransitive ; but ' to smile otC is transitive ; as, " For- 
tune smiled on him in all his undertakings.** 

THB AGENT OB NOMINATIVE OF A VERB. 

8. A verb signifies action, and as every action 
implies an agent, that is, souietbing which performs 

* See page 15, for a Aill explanation of the vekb. 

b The uneducated Irish usually say rise when they should say 
raiee; as ** Hise the window." The EngV\a\i o^Xaw %«t.^ W-^'ViVNwa >iGkK<| 
tboald B»y lie; aa, " He lays in bed too Von% Vn tYiA TOJ^rolv^^^ 
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or directs it, every verb must have an agent. The 
agent of a verb is either a noon or a pronoun m the 
nominative case; and hence the agent is osnallj 
called the NOMorATiYB of the verb. 

NUMBER AND PERSON OF YERBSi 

9. Verbs, like their nominatives, have two num- 
bers, the singular and the plural ; and in each num- 
ber, three persons ; as : 

BIMOUIAB. PLUXiL. 

Ist Person, I love We kioe 

2nd Person, Thou lovesi* Ye or you lave 

3rd Person, He loves They love 

In these examples, 'Ilove* is the first person singolar of the vtH>, 
because its nominatiM *I* is a pronoun of the first person and singular 
number; 'Thou loresf is the second person singular of the verb, be- 
cause its nomkuKHve thou is a pronoun of the secotd person and sin. 
gular number ; and so on with the other persons atd numbers/ And 
for a similar reason, ^Unes* in the sentence ' John loves his book,' is 
the third person singpolar of the verb, because its nominative John is a 
noun of the third person and singular number. 

10. Number and person properly belong to the 
nominative, which is either a noun or a pronoun, and 
not to the verb, which simply signifies action. 

* The place of J%ou is now generally supplied by the plural form 
VoM-— ezc^t in solemn or poetical lang^uigo — or when addressing a 
person contemptuously. But in aU such cases, pfu, though applied to 
but cn$ person, must have a plural verb ; as * ffou were,* * wen ffou f* 
(not " you was,*' '* tmw you /") It also requires the plural form of tiie 
possessive pronoun ; as, " You are a good boy, and therefore I shall 
grant you your request :" (not thy,) The custom of addressing a per. 
son in the plural form originated in courtesy or obsequiousness. The 
religious body called Friends, consider it a deviation from truth to 
say you to one person, and, therefore, in all such cases, they say thou 
or thee. But they often say thee when they should say thou ; as, ** Thee 
taid it," which should be, ihou taidst it. 

The plural form We is used for the singular /by kings, editors of 

newspapers, and generally by authors. In the first case, ' los* includes 

the councillors by whose advice kings are supposed to aet ; and with 

r^g^Mrd to editon and authors, the * «m' Un<i;i\^%iS^«X ^«) «x« eaaQrets. 

/ty opinUmt not ezolusiTely their oim. 
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11. English rerbs have no yariations in their termina- 
tions or endings to express number and person, except in 
diree cases, namely, the second and third persons singular 
of the present tense, and the second person singular of the 
past. 

12. The second person singular of a verb ends in est or stt 
and the third person in s or eth.^ In all the other cases, the 
form of the verb remains unchanged, and its number and 
person can only be known by its nominative. Thus, in 
the present tense of the verb to love, the first person singu- 
lar and the three persons plural are aUke; as I hve, we 
love, ye or you love, they love; and in the past tense, all 
the persons, in both numbers, are alike, except the second 
person singular (thou lovedsi); as I loved, he loved, we 
lovedf ye or you loved, they loved. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is a verb? 2. When is a verb said to be transitive? 3. 
Is the object of a transitive verb always expressed ? Give ex- 
araples. 4. What is an intransitive verb ? 5. What is meant by 
the term causative as applied to an intransitive verb ? 6. Are in- 
transitive verbs ever usea transitively? Give examples. 7. What 
is meant by a compound transitive verb ? 8. What is meant by 
tiie <igent of a verb? Why is it also called the nominative of the 
▼erb? 9. Have verbs number and person? 10. Do they really 
belong to the verb? Why not? 11. What are the variations in 
the terminations of an English verb ? 12. Give examples. 

TENSE** OE TIME OF VEEB. 

1. English verbs have but two distinctions of 
tense, the peesent and the past; as I walk; I 
toalked. In the first of these examples, the action 
is represented as going on at the present time ; in 
the other, the action is past or completed. 

2. ThB present time is often used colloquially for the future ; as 
* He leaves town next week ;' * Next Monday is the firet of May. 
It is also used when preceded by such words as when, as soon as, 
to point out the relative time of a future action ; as * When he 
arrives, we shall hear the news ;* ' I shall go, when he comes.* 

a The form «tt is now seldom used, except in solemn, or poetical 
las^oMgv, 
» IhHM i§ M eomptioa of the Fren^ urorA tiua^tvtM* 
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3. In vivid descriptions or narrations, the present tense b nsed 
for the past ; as — " Cssar Uaves Gaul, crosses the Ruble in, and 
enters Italy at the head of five thousand men.** It also applies to 
authors whose works are extant ; as ' Homer tells us, in the I!iad ;* 
* Shakspeare deliglUs and instructs us/ In such cases the authors 
are reffai*ded as if existing in their works. 

4. The present tense is used to express general and permanent 
truths ; as, *■ Man is mortal,* ^ birds /2y/ * the earth moves round the 
sun.* It is also used to express habits, or acquirements ; as, * she 
snuffs f * he drinks^ *John writes a good hand,* 'Jane sings And plays 
welL* This form of the present tense is usually called the indbfi- 
NITE present ; because it expresses the meaning of the verb in a 
general and indefinite way. 

6. There are two other forms to express present time, namely, 
the PROGRESSIVE and EMPHATia The pro^ssive form expresses 
present time, sisid. progressive or continued action ; as * I am writing.* 
The emphatic form is used when empJiasis or strong negation is to 
be expressed ; as, * I do forgive you ; * I rfo not believe it.' 

6. The past tense has also three forms :~1. The indefinite, 
which represents the action as past or finished, but witho \ irefep* 
ence to tne precise time ; as, ** He died, and no one knew^ him.** 
This tense becomes definite if a word or phrase is used in con- 
nexion with it specifying the time ; " He died in September last.** 
2. The PROGRESSIVE, which expresses past time and progressive ac- 
tion ; as, *■* I was writing^ when he arrived.** 3. The EMPHATIC ; 
as, ** I did write to you, I assure you.** 

7. The FUTURE time of a verb is expressed by 
asing SHALL or will immediately before it; as I 
shaU or wUl love.^ In such cases shall and tiiU are 
called AUXiLiAKi or helping verbs. 

qUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is meant by tense or time? How many tenses have 
English verbs? Give examples. 2. Is the present tense ever used 
for the future ? 3. Or for the past ? Give examples in both cases. 
4. Give examples of the use of the present tense in expressing 
general or permanent truths, habits, &c. This form of the present 
tense is usually called? 5. What other forms has the present 
tense? What does the progressive form express? When is the 
emphatic form used? 6. How many forms has the past tense? 
Explain each, and give examj^les. 7. Have English verij^s a future 
tense ? How then is future tmie denoted ? 

'StricUjBpeakingf English verbs haveno CutureWnM.— -^^^'^.I^l&^rvi , 
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HOODS OF VERBS. 

1. The MOOD of a verb means the mode or manner 
in which it is used. When a verb is used in a 
general sense, and without reference to person or 
number, it is said to be in the Infinitive^ mood ; as, 
lobe; to love; to be loved. 

2. The infinitive mood is called the root of the verb, 
and the preposition i to, which always precedes it, except in 
a few cases in which it is understood, is called its sign. 

3. The infinitive mood partakes of the nature of a noun,^ 
and in many cases it is equivalent in all respects, not only 
to a participial, but also to a common noun ; as ; 

* To err is human, to forgive divine,' mav be resolved into Erring 
is human, forgiving is divine — or into the common noun, Error 
is human, /oryifenc«5 is divine. Compare also, * To see is to believe , 

* Seeing is believing, '■Sight is belief, 

4. When a verb indicates or declares, or asks a 
question in order to obtain a declaration, it is said 
to be in the Indicative mood ; as, ' I love him ;' *lovest 
thou me ?' * You love me not^ 

5. The indicative mood is so called because its chief use 
18 to indicate or declare positively, whatever we wish to say, 
either affirmatively or negatively ; as, * He is the man ;* 

* I love him not.' 

6. When a verb is used for commanding or en- 
treating, it is said to be in the Imperative mood ; 
" * depart thou ;* 'forgive me.* 



7. The command or entreaty is always in present time, 
and addressed from the first to the second person. Hence 



» From the Latin injlnltus, unbounded, unlimited (with regard to 
person and number.) 

>> Home Tooke has called the Participle ib^e 'v«t\k ^^ odJ^eteMnM^*^^ ^a\^ 
with equal re&Bon, the InfiuitiTe might Y>e oaVVe^ ^« '^vKVk W^mM^v^vocA^ , 
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the imperatire mood has only the second person singular 
and the second person plural ;* as, ' love thoUf* * love ye or you>^ 

8. In most other English grammars two additional moods 
are given, namely, the Potential and the Subjunctiv^ or 
Conditional. The potential mood implies power, possibility, 
liberty, necessity, will, or duty ; as * I can do it ; I may 
succeed ; you may go ; you must go ; he would not do it ; you 
should do it.* The subjunctive mood is so called because 
it is subjoined to, or connected with another Terb. It im- 
plies a condition, supposition, or uncertainty ; and is pre- 
ceded by a coxijunction expressed or understood ; as, *K he 
come, 1 will remain.' * Though yon fail at first, try again.' 
(In tiiese examples, should is understood before ^come* and 
^faiV See page 87.) 

9. Enp^Ush Terbs have no forms to express the potential 
and subjunctive moods, except by the aid of other verbs. 
See under the Compound forms, page 77. 

PABTIOIPLES. 

10. Verbs have two paeticiples, the present or 
imperfect, ending in ing, as loving; and the past or 
perfect, generally ending in ed or d, as loved, heard. 

11. Pabtioiples are so called because they partici' 
pate in the nature both of a verb and an adfeetive. 
As yerbs they imply action, and as adjectives they 
are pat along with nouns to express qwiMy ; as, 
'The bird is tinging; is it a singing birdi' ^Her 
heart was broken/ ' She died of a broken heart' 

12. ParticiDles xnay be regarded as adjectives — 1. When they 
denote sometning customary or habitnal, rather than a transient 
act ; as, a lying rogue. 2. When they are compared ; a^, a more 
learned man. 3. When they are compounded with a preposition 
which the verb does not admit ; as, unbecoming^ unknown^ unsought, 

13. The present participle represents the verbal action as proceed- 

* In poetry, but very rarely, we find the imperative mood nsed in 
the jdnc person plural ; as: 

" StaireK we the qnrings, 

And backward trace the principles of things." — Drydem^ 

"Mj soul, tnm flrom them — tiira loe Va %\ir\c^, 
ITAcBV roivher clunes a nobler tw» ^^bi^Yvj,"— Q<W«i«Mk» 
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intt, and, thaiefore, not finished or complete. ^ Hence it haa been 
caUed the Imperfect participle. The past participle represents the 
▼erbal action as tinished or complete, and hence, it has been called 
the Perfect participle. Bat strictly speaking, the participles do not 
in themselves contain anj notification of the time to "which they 
xefer ; as is evident from the following examples : * He w writing,* 
'he was writing,* *he idUI he writing;* *he is elected,* *he was 
elected,* 'he will he elected.* The Ume is indicated either by the 
yerb with which they are connected (as in the examples just given), 
or bv some word or phrase in the context. 

14. The participial form is often nsed for the infinitive mood, par- 
ticukrly after verbs which signify, to see, to hear, to fedf to hegin^ 
to prefer^ and a few others ; as, I saw him go or gomg ; I heard him 
epeak or speaking ; I began to speak, or I bee^an speaking. 

15. As words ending in ing are frequently u»dd boui as nouns 
and adjectives, the learner should take care not o call such words 
pafHaples unless they are really so. The meaning and application 
of the word will in each case enable him to decide its class. 

QUBSTIdNS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is meant by the mood of a verb? 2. When is a verb 
said to be in the infinitive mood ? 3. What is its sign ? Is it 
always preceded by it ? 4. Give instances in which the infinitive 
mood is e<^uivalent to a noun. 5. When is a verb said to be in 
tlie indicative mood? Its chief use? 6. When is a verb said 
to be in the imperative mood? 7. Why is it restricted to the 
«Mon«{ person ? 10. HoV many participles has a verb? How do 
they aim? 11. Why are they called participles? 12. How do 
they differ, and how may they be distinguished from adjectives ? 
13. By what other names are the pariciples called ? 14. Is the 
muticipial form ever used for the infinitive mood ? Give examples. 
15. What caution is given regarding words ending in ing ? 

CONJUGATION OF YBSBS. 

1. The CONJUGATION of a verb means the joining 
together or arrangement of its principal parts. 

2. The principal parts of a verb are the Present 
tenaef the Past tense, and the Perfect participle. 

3. From the present tense are formed the past 
tense and the perfect participle by adding ed, or d 
only when the verb ends in e, as : 

rminirT TBMss. pasttxmbs. Tn.ntQiTkVKvsv^vk* 

Learn Xieamed Xasxtv.^ 

Lore Loved Ijot^ 
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ftEGULAB, IBRSQULAR, AND DEFEGTIYB VERBS. 

4. Verbs are said to be bequlab when they form 
their past tense and perfect participle according to 
the preceding n^/ and ibbequlab, when they vary 
from the rule in either, or in both cases. Defeo- 
TiYE verbs are both irregular and deficient in some of 
their parts, 

5, Impersonal verbs are such as are used only in 
the third person singular, with it as the nominative, 
as, * It rains ;' * It rained,^ 

6. SIMPLE CONJUGATION OF A BBGULAB VERB, 

MOVE. 

Iffinitive Mood, present tense, To move. 

Indicative Mood, present tense. 

SIMODLAK. PLUmAL. 

1. I move 1^. We move 

2. Thou movest 2. Ye or you move 

3. He moves or moveth 3. They move 

Indicative Mood, past tense. 

SIMOnLAR. PLDSlL. 

1. I moved I. We moved 

2. Thou movedst 2. Ye or you moved 

3. He moved 3. They moved 

^ Imperative Mood, Move (thou) Move (ye or you) 

participles. 
Present or Imperfect, Moving. Past or Perfect, Moved. 

7. All regular verbs ending in e are conjugated hke the 
verb MOVE > and all regular verbs not ending in e, as to 
learn, to fear, to look, differ from this model OEdy by adding 
est instead of st, and ed instead of d. 

8. It should be noted here that an English verb has, as 
is shown in the conjugation of *'• Move,'* only three moods, 
two tenses, and two participles, namely — the Present 
Infinitive, the Present and Past Indicative, the Impera- 



' Tbis ia the emrLE and only form of a ii^GULia verb in our lan- 
g'uag-e, and 39 out of 40 of our verbs are re|;\x\aT\ XXv^vt 'q>3sdX^^t%\^va\n<^ 
about 8,000, while the irregular verba are under "2^^. 
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tiYe in the second person, and the Present and Past 
Participles. Tliese are the simple forms of an English 
Terb, and the pupils should be made quite familiar with 
them before thej are set to learn the compound forms. 

9. NEGATIVE FORM OP CONJUGATION. 

A yerb is conjugated negatively by placing the negative 
adverb no^ after it; as, *I move nott' *thou movest not,* 

* he moves not,' &c. 

10. INTERROGATIVE FORM OF CONJUGATION. 

*" A verb is conjugated interrogatively by placing the 
nominative after it ; as, * Move I? 'Movest thou?' * Moves 
he?* 

IBRBOULAB YEBBS. 

• 11. The Irregular verbs may be divided into three 
classes: — 

1. Such as have the present, and past tense, and 
perfect participle the same; as, 

rBXBBM T TIMtS. FAST TSMtX, FSKROT FASTIOIPLX. 

Cast Cast Cast 

Cut Cut Cut 

Let Let Let 

2. Such as have the past tense and the perfect 
participle the same; as, 

rmBBSM T TlXtl. PAST TXM8I, PUrSOT PimTIOIPLI* 

SeU Sold Sold 

Lose Lost Lost ^ 

Keep Kept Kept 

3. Such as have the present, and past tense, and 
perfect participle different; as, 

PimPBCT PlmTICXPLB. 

Begtm 

Seen 

Done 

12. It is in the third class that mistakes are most likely 
to be made ; such as using the perfect participle for the 
past tense, or the past tense for the perfect participle ; sa^ 
I seen, instead of 1 saw; I cfone, in&lesA oi 1 dxd^ A.\a:«^ 
Ae^oM, inetead of I have begun. 



PmSSBMT TKM8S. 


PAST TEN8B. 


Begin 


Began 


See 


Saw 


^ Do 


Did 



01 
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qUBSTIONS FOR EZAMIirATIOll. 

I. What is meant by the coqjnntion of a verb f 2. What ait 
the principal parts of a verb ? 3. From what, and how, are the past 
tense and peniBct participle formed ? 4. When are verbs said to be 
regular, and when irregular? What are defective verbs? 5. What 
are impersonal verbs ? 6. Conjugate the verb TO move. 7* Are 
all regular verbs conjugated like the verb move? What class of 
regular verbs differ from it, and how ? 8. How many moods and 
tenses has an English verb? Name them. 9. How are verbs 
conjugated negaiivelif ? 10. How are verbs conjugated interro' 
ffoitvelv ? 1 1. Into how many classes may the irregular verbs be 
dividea? 12. In which of the three classes are mistakes most 
likely to be made t 

LIST OF TH9 IRREOULAR VERBS.* 



PrvsmI 


Fast. 


Fatt Far. 


Fre§eni, 


Fast. 


Fast Far. 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Am 


was 


been 


Behold 


beheld 


beheld 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Bend 


bent r 


bent R 


Awake 


awoke r*> 


awaked 


Bereave 


bereft R 


bereft R 


Bear 


bore 


b5rn« 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bear 


bore 


bOme* 


Bid 


b&de« 


bidden'* 


Beat 


beat 


beaten 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Become 


became 


become 


Bite 


bit 


bitten* 



*■ This list contains those irregular verbs only which are in general 
use. In most other English gprammars, several other verbs aredassed 
as ** Irregular ;^^ but as their r^^utor forms are to be preferred to those 
which deviate from them, we have purposely omitted them. The 
verbs to which we refer are g^ven after this^List (page 67). [In some 
English grammars, the Irregular verbs are called " Strong verbs," 
because they form their past tense by a change or modifleation in 
the verb itself, and not by a termination [eel], as in the Regular verbs, 
which for this reason they caU " Weak verbs." We shall only say 
tliat according to this dividion, the " Strong " verbs do not exceed 150, 
while the " Weak" verbs are 7,800 strong, and their number will 
increase, for every new verb added to the language will IbUow the 
regular formation.] 

» The letter R, denotes that the part of the verb to which it is 
affixed has a regular as well as an irregular form. 

* Bom means brought into life, as a child, but home means carried 
or endured. The old form of th^ past tense of both verbs Is hare* 
''Bads. Instead ot hiide and Uddea, which are gettiag aatSqiiated 
tt0 fyrm bidU now generally used inbotk casea. 
• Instead ofdiUtn, the form Ut la begM»^« \o\m^om4. 
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PT€S€%9, 


PoiU 


Peut Par. 


iPfVMfl/a 


Patt, 


p€Ut Par. 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Fall 


fell 


fallen 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Break 


. broke 


broken 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Find 


found 


found 


Build 


buUtB 


' built B 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Burst 


burst 


burst, 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


Catch 


caught 


caught 


Forbid 


forb&de« 


forbidden* 


Chide 


chid 


chidden 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten* 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Forgive 


forgave 


forgiven 


Cleave' 


cleft 


cleft 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Freeze 


froze B 


frozen B 


Clothe 


clothed 


cladB 


Get 


got 


gotten' 


Come 


came 


come 


Gild 


giltB 


giltB 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Gird 


girtB 


girtB 


Crow 


crewB 


crowed 


Give 


gave 


given 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Go 


went 


gone 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Grave 


graved 


graven b 


Dare 


durst B^ 


dared 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Deal 


dealt B 


dealt B 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Dig 


dugB 


dugB 


Hang 


hung B« 


hung b' 


Do 


did 


done 


Have 


had 


had 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Hear 


hSard 


heard 


Dream 


drgamtB 


drSamt B 


Heave 


heaved* 


heaved 


Drink 


drank 


drunk* 


Hew 


hewed 


hewu B 


Drire 


drove 


driven 


Hide 


hid 


hidden,hid 


DweU 


dwelt B 


dwelt B 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Hold 


hekl 


held 



' CUave, to split, has also ehee for the past tense, and down for the 
past participle ; but these forms are obsolescenl^ particularly the 
former. Cleaeef to stick or adhere to, is now regular. 

^ Durst, the regular form (dared) means to challenge or defy. 

* JDrtatk, This, or rather drunken, is the original form, but drank 
is now very generally substituted. See note on Sang, p. 66. 

* Instead of forbade, the form /or6id is now generally used. 

* Instead of forgotten the form forgot is often used. 

' Instead of gotten, the form got is now generally used. 
s Bung. The r^ular form (hanged) usually means put to death by 
strangulation ; but hung is often used m \K« ««XGk,^ %>«Ck&%. 

* J^mvAos also A<n)« in the past t«n&«,\s^t^Sc^i'(^ictsiN&T«x^ 

neepi in sea Jangnage. 
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Maui 




UeeC 








Pay 
















Bend 


rent 



rose rlaen 



Praenl. Pal. 
Shave ehaTcd 
Sbeu abore a 







BDiLtten 




(owed 


sowns 


Spck 


spokB 


Bpokeu 


Speed 


*p*d 


sped 






spent 


Spia 






Spit 


spit 


eplt 


Split 


.piit 


split 


Spread 




spread 


ipring 


BpfUDg" 


sprung 












stolen 
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Present, 


Patt. 


Past Par. 


Present, 


PaH. Past, Par, 


Strow* 


strowed 


strown B 


Throw 


threw thrown 


Swear 


swore 


sworn 


Thrust 


thrust thrust 


Sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


Tread 


trod trodden] 


SweU 


swelled 


swollen B 


Wake 


woke B waked 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Wax 


waxed waxen b 


Swiin 


swam 


swum 


Wear 


wore worn 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Weave 


wove B woven b 


Take 


took 


taken 


Weep 


wept wept 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Win 


won won 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Wind 


wound wound 


TeU 


told 


told 


Work 


wrought B wrought B 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Wring 


wrung B wrung b 


Thrive 


throve b 


thriven B 


Write 


wrote written 


▼ERBS WHOSE IBBEGULAR PARTS ABE EITHEB OBSOLETE 






OR BECOMING SO. 


b 


Pretem. 




Past 


Past Par. 


Bake 




baked 


baked, baken 


Blend 




blended, Uent 


blended, blent 


Bless 




blessed 


blessed, bleat 


Break 




broke, brake 


broken 


Bum 




burned, burnt 


burned, burnt 


Climb 




climbed, clomb 


climbed 


Lean 




leaned, Uant 


leaned, UUmt 


Learn 




learned, UarrU 


learned, USarnt 


Load 




loaded 


loaded, loaden 


Rot 




rotted 


rotted, rotten 


Sew 




sewed 


sewed, aeum 


Sit 




sat, sate 


sat, sUten 


Spell 




spelled, speU 


spelled, spelt 


Spill 




spilled, spilt 


spilled, spilt 


Spin 




spun, span 


spun 


Spit 




spit, spat 


spit, spUten 


Toss 




tossed, tost 




tossed, tost 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

The Defective verbs are Can, May, Shall, Will, Must, and 
Ought. They are given in pages 70 and 71. To these may be 
adcbd Beware,' Methiuks, Quoth, Wis, and Wit or Wot, all of 
which except Bevxire are oh&olete or antiquated. 



* Sirwo, This form of the verb is nearly obsolete, and it is better 
to use StreWy which may be considered as regular. Straw, the 
orignal form is quite obsolete. 

* The parts printed in Italic are either obio\et« ot «ccv>3tfva»N«^% 

* Siiffare simply means be ware or toarjf of. T Yi« "«i»oTd% H<«t^ \ssct»»»Nl 
Mparatedaa "Of whom be thou toar« alM **— ^ Txm.^Vq.^V*. 
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COHJITGATIOK OF THE SUBSTANTIVE TEBB, TO BE. 

1. BE. 

Infimtioe Mood, To be. 

Indicative Mood, present tensb. 
snrGiTLAm. plcsal. 

1. lam * 1. We are 

2. Thou art 2. Ye or you are 

3. He is 3. Thejare 

Indicative Mood, past tense. 
snrouLAS. plusaIi. 

1. We were 



1. I was 

2. Thou wast 

3. He was 

Inqterativef Be (thou) 



2. Ye or you were 

3. They were 

Be (ye or you) 






PABTICIPLE8. 

Present or Imperfect, Being Pa»t or Perfect, Been 

2. The yerb to be assumes a different form whei 
doubt or oontingencj is to be expressed;^ as, 

PRESENT TENSB. 
mroULAB. PLumAL. 

1. If I be 1. If we be 

2. If thou be 2. If ye or you be 

3. If he be 3. If they be 

PAST TENSE. 
inrODLAB. PLUKAL. 

1. If I were 1. Tf we were 

2. If thou wert 2. If ye or you wore 

3. If he were 3. If they were 

This form of the verb is usually called the conditionaI 
or suBJUNCTiTE mood. 

* This U a modem restriction of this form of the Terb ; for in <^ 

AOtbors MM is used in an indaocrtfoe sense ; as " We 6e twelve hretliren' 

—^Ok ir#Alfodiid'A0.esCinfShaks(eM%aii^V!d%(A\aa"Iftlioi 
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COmrUGATlOH OF THX IBRSGULAB TBBB8, HAYB AND DO. 

8. HAVE. 
InfinUwe Mood^ To have. 
■ Indicative Mood, pbesent tensb. 

MVOnLAm. PLUSAL. 

1. I have 1. We have 

2. Thou hast* 2. Te or you have 

3. He has or hath 3. Thej have 

Indicative Mood, past tensb. 

•nrOULAK. PLUmAL* 

1. I had 1. We had 

2. Thou hadst 2. Ye or vou had 

3. He had 3. Thejhad 
Imperative, Have (thou) Have (je or you) 

pabticiplbs. 
Present or Imperfect^ Having Past or Perfecty Had 

4. DO. 

Infinitive Mood^ To do. 

Indicative Moody pbesent tense. 

SIirODLAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I do 1. We do 

2. Thou doest or dost^ 2. Te or you do 

3. He does or doth 3. They do 

Indicative Mood, past tense. 

SIMGULAm. PLUSAL. « 

1. I did 1. We did 

2. Thou di4st 2. Te or you did 

3. He did 3. They did 
Imperative^ Do (thou) Do (ye or you) 

participles. 
Present or Imperfect j Doing Past or Perfect, Done 

* If the pupils be made to conjugate to hays like the model verb 
TO LOVE, they will see that it owes its irregularities to contraction. 
Thus, I have, thou {havett contracted into) haH^ he (ftavM or Aa««tA 
Into) has or hath ; I (Aoved, into) had^ thou {haxedstt into) hadsi. The 
t is dropped in hsw^ Jke., as in e'er for ever, e'en for even, iU for svH, 

k Dott is contracted from doest, doth from doetA, and did from. dcMd. 
By eontnotha also, skdOett has become ikoU ; wUlul^ u^ ; w«ij^« «t\ ; 
aad ^termt, wert, 899 " Art," page 89, 



{ 
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WILL. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

1. I will 1. We will 

2. Thou wUt 2. Ye or you will 
8. He wiU 3. They will 

PAST TENSE. 
•IMQULAm. FLUmiL 

1. I would* 1. We would 

2. Thou wouldst 2. Ye or you would 
8. Ho would 3. They would 

OUGHT AND MUST. 

9. Ought and must are applied to the present as 
well as to past time. Ought varies only in the second 
person singular (thou oughtes^) and must has no 
variation.' — See page 92, <kc. 

10. The preceding verbs, namely, am, have, do, 
SHALL, WILL, CAN, MAY, OUGHT, and MUST,** are called 
AUXILIARY verbs, because it is by their aid the com- 
pound tenses are formed. 

11. It should be noted that the verbs Be, Have, 
and Do are separate and independent verbs ; and it 
is only when tliey are employed in the conjugation 
of other verbs that they should be called Auxiliary^ 
But Can, May, Shall, Will,** Ought, and Must are 
now used only as Auxiliary verbs. — See page 89. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Conjugate the verb to be. 2. Has this verb any other form? 
When is the form be to be used? 3. Conjugate the verb TO have. 
Of what are Juisi^ has, hath, had, and hadst, contractions. 4. Con- 
jugate the verb TO do. Of what are dost, doth, and did, contrac- 
tions? 5. Conjugate the verb shall. Of what is shalt a contrac- 
tion ? 6. Conjugate the verb wi ll. Of what is wUt a contraction ? 

• Quoth, wis, wit or wot, are usually classed with the defective 
verbs ; but they are now obsolete ; except wit, in the phrase, " totoie." 

b Will is. when regtdar, a PrlncivaX vwYi\ «a, * Vk«i\BVJ\.* ^ ^\w«i 
wOUd/See the Observations on the AuxViVaT^ NctH**,'^,^'^* 
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8£NT£lfCES TO BB PASSED.* 



If; 



[The following and similar sentences should be parsed by 
papils till they bMome perfectly familiar with the simple TEifSB 
the verbs, both regular and irregular.] 



I expect him. 

Thou protectest me. 

He visits daily. 

We assist them. 

You deceive yourselves. 

They encourage her. 

I live here. 

You reside in Dublin. 

He walks too fast. 

Doctors differ. 

Thou lovedst me. 

He accused them. 

Jane blushed. 

We completed our journey. 

Ye assisted us. 

Prepare your lessons. 

I am not what I was. 

Thou art the maa. 

If I were he. 

If it be so. 

You have my book. 

John had it yesterday. 

Thou hadst it. 

She has my pen. 

Thou didst it. 

He does it often 

We never do it. 

The gun burst. 

Cast it from thee. 

The mower cuts the grass. 

The mower cut the grass. 

We built a house. 

Jane rang the belL 

They rent their garments. 

She fed the lamb. 

You misled us. 

We slept too long. 



I meant it not. 
John tore his clothei. 
Bear and forbear. 
The dog bit his leg. 
You hid it there. 
He smote him thrice. 
It froze last ni^ht. 
Thou sawest him. 
Thou seest me. 
The com grew there. 
That mill ground it. 
Know yourselves. 
That boy broke the window. 
The bird flew away. 
He got his reward. 
The ship lay in the harbour. 
We caught no fish. 
You held it too tightly 
I read it twice. 
Read it a^in. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 
Small leaks sink great ships. 
Little strokes fell large oaks 
A rolling stone gathers no m< 
A glutton lives to eat ; 
A wise man eats to live. 
Smooth waters run deep. 
*Tis the thunder that frights, 
But the lightning that smitei 
A straw best shows 
How the wind blows. 
Look before you leap. 
Of small account is a fly, 
Till it gets into the eye. 
Praise a Oair day at night. 
Make hay while the sun shin 
Strike the iron while it is ho 



'For an explaDation of the different kinds of Par«{«y, see page I 

Sae alMO page 144, in which it ia shown tVi&t tlL^ \aaxf^«||ft <A MSQi! 

can be parted by the Simple form wbkih we\iav« T^oommsni^it^ 
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COMPOUND TENSES. 

1. By the Simple tenses of the English verb we are 
able to express, in present and past time, affirmation, ne- 
gation, and interrogation ; but this is not sufficient. ^VQ 
require forms to express the futube, and also to mark 
with greater precision other distinctions and divisions of 
time ; and hence the necessity for what are called Com- 
pound tenses. These tenses, as we have already stated, 
are formed by the aid of the Auxiliary verbs. See page 
71, No. 10. 

PRESENT TENSES. 

2. The Compotmd tenses supply us with two forms or 
combinations to express present time, namely, the Pro- 
gressive and the Emphatic. 

I^esent Progressive, 

SlNOULAB,. PLURAL. 

I am moving We are moving 

Thou art moving Ye or you are moving 

He is moving They are moving 

3. This tense is formed by adding the present participle 
of any other verb* to the present tense of the verb be. 

Present Emphatic. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1 do move We do move 

Thou dost move Ye or you do move 

He does or doth move They do move 

4. This tense is formed by adding the infinitive of any 
verb, without the sign, to the present tense of tlie verb do. 

6. When this form of the verb is not used to express 
emphasis, it is called the Expletive form. See page 90. 

^ PAST TENSES. 

6. The Compound tenses supply us with six forms or 
combinations for expressing past time, namely, the Past 
P1x)gre6sive, the Past Emphatic, the Perfect, tlie Perfect 
Progressive, the Pluperfect, and the Pluperfect Progressive. 

* TerlM expressing an affection of the mind, as 2ao«» kat«, Ibnoto, do 
not Adxnit of the Pn^etmire form. 



ELEMENTS OF 
PoMi I^rogresaio€, 

SnroVLAR. PLUEAI*. 

I was moving We were moving 

Thou wast moving Te or you were moring 

He was moving They were moving 

7. This tense is formed by adding the present participle 
of any verb to the past tense of the verb bs. See note, p. 73. 

Past Emphatic. 

8INOULAR. PLUKAU 

I did move We did move 

Thou didst move Te or you did move 

He did move They .did move 

8. This tense is formed by adding the infinitive of any 
verb, without the sign, to the past tense of the verb do. 
When not emphatic, it is called the Expletive, 

The Perfect or Present-Perfect.^ ' 

BTNOULAR. PLURAIm 

I have moved We have moved 

Thou hast moved Te or you have moved 

He has moved They have moved 

9. This tense is formed by adding the past or perfect par- 
ticiple of any verb to tlie present tense of the verb ha vs. 
It should be carefully distinguished from the Past or /m* 
perfect tense, with whicli it is frequently confounded.^ 

*Thi8 tenie in some recent granunars is called the Poit D^MU 
and in others, the Prennt CompUU Tense, See p. 87. 

^ By regarding this tense as the preteiU tense of the verb to ha< 
prefixed to the past or perfect participle of another verh, we shall hs 
no difficulty in determining when it. and not the ' Imperfect' or * P 
tense/ ihoald be used ; as in cases like the following : ' 1 JUmm reoei 
your letter,' or • 1 received your letter.' The ' Perfect tense' imp 
the havhuj or possessing of a finished nr completed action ; and th 
fore it refers both to preeent and pnet time. For example, ' I loved 
[formerip but not note] : * I have loved him' [since I ^t knew him 
I continue to love him]. * I received your letter' [yesterday, but < 
n^t answer it till to-day]. Or, * I received your letter this mor 
but could not answer it till note' [the evening or mid-day). ' J 
received your letter* [this moment, and hasten to answer it). ' I 
has described the Trojan war in the Iliad' [that is, Homer, wb 
be regarded as existing in his works, hoe the Trojan war descr 
the JJiad], * It baa rained aU day* land it ia atUl raining]. ' It 
riBtyr bmrilf this mondng' [but it li now tair^ 
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10. The Perfect or Present-Perfect tense includes in 
its signiification completed action and present time — or, 
in other words, it brings a past action into connection with 
the present time. Thus, * I have written the letter,' implies 
that I h&ye just written it. The Past tense includes in its 
sigpaification completed action and past time ; that is, it re- 
presents an action as havi jg occurred at some period of time 
prior to, and disjoined from, the present. Thus, * I ivrote 
the letter,' implies that I wrote it at some time previous 
to, and disconnected with, the present. 

1 1 . The Present-Perfect is also used to express an action 
done in a certain period of time, (such as a day, a year, a 
century,) part of which is yet to elapse ; as, * I have tasted 
nothing to-day ;' * I have not seen him this year ;' * Strange 
events have occurred this century.' 

12. This tense is also used to express a past action whose 
consequences extend to the present ; as, * I have neglected 
my duty and am, therefore, unhappy.' In this way it is 
applied to authors whose works are in existence, though 
they themselves may be long since dead ; as, * Cicero has 
written orations.' But we could not say, with propriety, 
* Cicero has written poems,' because his poems are no longer 
extant. In this case we should say, * Cicero wrote poems.* 

Perfect or Present-Perfect Progressive* 

BINOULAIl. PLirRAL. 

I have been moving We have been moving 

Thou hast been moving Ye or you have been moving 
He has been moving They have been moving 

13. This tense expresses past time, and progressive or 
continued action. 

Pluperfect or Prior-Perfect, 

SntOULAIU PLURAL. 

I had moved We had moved 

Thou hadst moved Ye or you had moved 

He had moved They had moved 

14. This tenge represenis an act\oti a» perfccud w ^'s^^- 
pJeted 6e/ore some other action or event meviXhsw^ft^ "«\. <5ss^- 

Mexioa with it took place. 
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Pluperfecl or PrioT'Pgrfeet Proffrttsw^ 

STHGULAR. PLURAL. 

I had been moying We had been moying 

Thou hadst been moying Ye or yon had been moying 
He had been moying They had been moying 

1 5. This tense represents the progress of an action as just 
finished, when another took place. 

FUTURE TENSES. 

16. The Compound tenses supply us with three forms or 
combinations for expressing future time, namely, the First 
Future, the Second Future, and the Future Frogressdye. 

First Future, 

SmOULAR. PLUBAL. 

I shall or will moye We shall or will moye 

Thou shalt or wilt moye Ye or you shall or will moye 
He shall or will moye They shall or will moye 

17. The First Future tense simply indicates that an 
action or eyent is yet to take place. It is formed by put- 
ting the infinitiye of any yerb, without the sign, after the 
seyertd persons of the yerb Shall or Willt as in the preced- 
ing examples. See page 90. 

Second Future, 

SINOUUm. PLURAL. 

I shall or will haye moyed We shall or will haye moyed 
Thou shalt or wilt haye moyed Ye or you shall or will haye 

moyed 
■ He shall or will haye moyed They shall or will haye 

moyed 

18. The Second Futuf^ tense indicates that an action or 
eyent will be fully accomplished at or before the time of 
another future action or event. 

Future Progressive. 

SINOULAR. PLURAL. 

I shall or will be moving We shall or will be moving 

Thou shalt or wilt be moving Ye or you or shall will be 

moving 
He shall or will be moving They shall or will be moviDg 

Iff, Thu tenae expresses progressive aK^Uou not yet com- 
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COMPOUND POBMS. 

20. Besides the Compound tenses, the Auxiliary 
verbs supply us with forms to express the Potential 
and Subjunctive moods, and also the Passive Voice. 

VOICES OF VERBS. 

21 . Transitive verbs have two Voices or forms, the Active 
and the Passive.^ In the Active voioe, the nominative does 
or directs the action; as, I move, I moved; but in the Pas- 
sive, it suffers or receives iC; as, / am moved, I was moved. 

22. In English the Passive voice is formed by adding 
the past participle of any Transitive verb to the verb Be, 
throughout its several persons, tenses, and moods ; as given 
in page 84. 

23. The Active voice can be changed into the Passive, 
without changing the meaning ; as, * I move the table ;' 
*The table is moved by me.' 

24. Intransitive verbs cannot be used in the Passive voice ; 
as, *//u7e, //ti;e(i,' cannot be changed into ^I am lived, I was 
Hved* 



a In the aoXxw yoice, the nominative is the name of the agent; but in 
the jNiMive voice, the nominative is the name of the object or receiver 
of the action. Thus *Jlav^ is in the active voice, but *Jam lowd' is in 
the passive. Strictiy speaking, however, there is no passive voice in 
the English language. The following are Dr. Crombie's observations 
on the subject : — " The English verb has only one voice, namely, the 
active. Dr. Lowth and most other grammarians have assigned it two 
roices, active and passive. Lowth has, in this instance, not only vio- 
lated tiie simplicity of our language, but has also advanced an opinion 
inconsistent with his own principles. For, if he has justly excluded 
from the number of cases in nouns, and moods in verbs, those which 
are not formed by inflection, but by the addition of prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs, there is equal reason for rejecting a passive voice, if 
It be not formed by a variety of termination. Were I to ask him why 
be denies /rotn a king to be an ablative case, or / may love to be the 
potential mood, he would answer, and very truly, that those only can 
be justiy regarded as cases or moods which, by a different form of the 
noun or verb, express a different relation or a different mode of exist. 
ence. If thi« answer be satisfactory, there caii "be uo ^oKAt^aAoa \<sv 
MMigning to our language a pastiTe voice, wYi«ce Ui«X "vc^i^^ N& Vstrcsv^^ 



I 
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COMPOUin) CONJUGATION OF A BBGULAB VERB Of 
THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

MOVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Simple form^ To move. P<ut or Perfect^ To have moTw 

Pro^essive, To be moying. Progrestive^ To haTe been mxm 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSES. 

Indefinite* I move, tbou movest, he moTes or moyethf &c^ 
Pntgressive, 1 am moving, tbou art moving, be it moving, &e. 
Emphatic,^ I do move,<^ thou dost move, be does or doth move, i 



\* not by inflection, but by an aoiiliary verb. Doeeor Is truly a past 

voice ; but / am taught cannut, without Impropriety, be considerec 
such. Besides, as it is Justly observed by Dr. Ash, our author, wl 
he parses the clause " I am well pleased," tells us that am is in 
Indicative miiod, prefient tense uf the verb to be; and pteoMd, the i 
sive pHrticiple of tlie verb to please. Now, in par»inf^, every w 
should be considered as a distinct part of speech : whether, therefi 
we admit pUtoMd to be a passive participle or not (for this point I si 
atterwardti examine), it is obvious that on the principle now laid do 
and acknowledged by Dr. Lowth, am pleased is not a present pass 
Ji nor has the author himself parsed it in this manner. Into such inc 

' fa^ * sistencies do our grammarians run fWim a pnipensity to force 
>! rllt grammar of our language into a conformity with the structun 

> Greek and L.stin. The same reasotiing will also account for 

! i|!^* * assigning to English verbs no more than two tfnscs and one mo 

;'|i.. jj for, if we conMder the matter not mebi physically but gnimmaticf 

;!('!! ' i^iid regard those onl.v as moods which are diversifled by inflect 

iJi^ (and as Lowth himself obser^'es, as far as gnimmar is concerned, t 

■jE:.';;' can be no others), we find that our language has only one mood 

• i'l^' two tenses.*^ 

: 1 1 ?'j ■ Tills is the Simple form of the verb. See movr, p. (»2. 

.iLi"' ^ The omitted persons in both numbers should be added f 

! J^; , pupils as n praoticHi exercise. The thi-ee persons of the verb ' 

iij^". plural number are alwiiyn the same an thv Jlrtt person singular 

,'lfy' * The emphatic or expletive, according to the sense. See p.* 

'^y ** "More*' in reullj 'the ifi/lMitiM nu»ovV, t^e %V%u u> V^Vcu^w 

'"-^ See the ObeervatiouB, pages 87 and aft. 
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PAST TENSES. 

Simple form* 1 moved, thou ixiovedst, be moved, &c. 
Prtigiessivcy I was moving, thou "wast moving, he vas moving, &c. 
Jitnphtitic,^ I did move,c thou didst move, he did move, &c. 
Ptrfectj^ I have moved, thou haftt moved, be has or bath, &c. 
Ftrf, Prog.t 1 have been moving, tbou babt been moving, &c. 
Pluj/er/ect,* I bad moved, tbou baHst moved, he had moved, &c. 
Pluperf, Prog,, 1 bad been moving, thou badst been moving, &c. 

FUTURE TENSES. 

First Future^ I shall or -will move,* thou shalt or wilt move, &c. 
Second Future^ 1 shall or will bave^ moved, thou shalt or wilt, &c. 
Progressive^ I shall or will be moving, thou shalt or wilt be, &c. 

IMPEBATIYB UOOD. 

•IMOULAB. PLUIAL. 

1. Jjet me move' 1. Move wes or let us move 

2. Move(thou) or do (ibon) move 2. Move ye or do ye move 

3. Let him move 3. Let them move 

POTENTIAL MOOD.** 
Present, I may, can, or must move ; thou mayst, canst, &c. 
Indefinite^ J might, could, would, or should move ; thou mightest, &c. 
Perfedy 1 may, can, or must have moved ; thou mayst, canst, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD.* 
Present, If I move, if thou move, if he move, &c. 
Imper/ectf If I moved, if tbou moved, if be moved &c 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Moving, Perfect, Moved. Comp, Perf, Having moved. 

• The j9a«'. indefinite, or Simple form of the verb. See i/ove, p. 62. 
>> The emphatic ur expletive, according to the sense. See page 90. 
« See page 78, note <*. 

• The perfect or pre^ent-perfect. See page 75. 

• The plupei-fect or prior-pt-rffct See page 76, 

'** Let me move '* is resolvable into tlie Simple form, let thou me 
to move ; and so the utlier Compound forms, us, do thou (to) move, 
let thou him [to) move, &,c. See page 59, No. 7. 

f See page 60, note *. 

^ The potential and tufjuncHve moods ar« r«bol\abl« ItitA Uv« i«diA(k. 
She, Seepage CO, Ho. 8. 
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COMPOUND CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB 
IN THE PASSIVE VOICE, 

MOVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, To be moved. Perfecty To have been moved 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pretenty I am moved, tboa art moved, he is moved, &e. 
Progressive, I am being* moved, thou art beinff moved, he is, S 
Past or Jmper/, 1 was moved, thou wast moved, he was moved, 
Perfect, 1 have been moved, thou hast been moved, he has, &c 
Pluperfect, I had been moved, thou hadst been moved, he, &c. 
First Future, I shall or will be moved, thou shalt or wilt be, & 
Second Future, I shall have been moved, thou shalt or wilt^ &< 

IMPSEATIVB MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Let me be moved 1. Let us be moved 

2. Be (thou) moved or do (thou) 2. Be ye moved or do ye I 
be moved moved 

3. Let him be moved 3. Let them be moved 

POTENTIAL MOOD.** 
Present^ I may, can, or must be moved ; thou mayst, canst, &c 
Past or Imper/., I might, could, woidd, or should be moYCMd, 6 
Perfect, I may, can, or must have been moved ; thou mayst, &< 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD.^ 
Present, If I be moved, if thou be moved, if he be moved. 
Pdst or Imperf.y If I were moved, if thou were moved, if he, £ 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Being moved. Past or Perfed, Having been mo^ 

[In the follovnng Synopsis the first person singular of each of 
tenses, both simple and compound, is given. Ab a practical e: 
cise the pupils should be required to add the other persons, in I 
numbers ; and then to apply the forms to otiier examples till i 
become perfectly familiar with each. 

^^' ' 'Being moved. * This form is obJectionaSAa. ^«% "c^se^ l<8T-8, 

^ See note ^ in the preceding page. 
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SYNOPSIS OF A BEOULAB VERB IN BOTH YOICES. 

MOVE. 



Present, 

Progrtsnve, 

Perfect^ 



INFINITI7B MOOD. 

Active Voice, Passive Voice, 

To move.' To be moved. 

To be moving. (Wantinsf.) 

To bave moved. To bave been mored. 



IKDIOATIYE MOOD. 



Present, 
Progressive, 
Emiph, or Eapl, 

Past or Imperf. . 
Progressive, 
EmpA. or Expl, 
Perfect, 
Pluperfect, 
Perfect Prog, , 
Pluper/, Prog', , 

First Futwre, 
Second Future^ . 

Progressive, 



PBESENT TENSES. 

I more/ &e. 
I am moving. 
I do move. 

PAST TBNSES. 

I moved,' &c. 

I was moving 

I did move. 

I have moved. 

1 bad moved. 

I bave been moving. AV anting.^ 

I bad been moving. (Wanting.) 

FUTURE TENSES. 

I sball or will move. 
I sball or -will bave 

moved. 
I aball or will be 

moving. 



I am moved, &c. 
^Objectionable.)^ 
(Wanting.) 



I was moved, &c. 
f Obj ectionable. ) *> 
^^ Wanting.) 

have been moved. 
I had been moved. 



I shall or will be moved. 
I sball or will have 

been moved. 
(Wanting.) 



IMPEBATIYE MOOD. 



Let me move. 
Move (thou), or do 
(thou) move, &c. 

PABTICIPLES. 

Present, . Moving.* 

Perfect, . Moved.* 

\Compound Petrfect, Having moved. 



Let me be moved. 
Be (thou) moved, or do 
(thou) be moved, &c. 

Being moved. 
Been moved. 
Having been moved. 



* For SimpU forms, see page 62, and note at foot. 

b i< I azo hsiag moi^A," ** I wai being inov«^.** %«%^f«{,%\^ 
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8TN0FSXS0F A REOOLAB TBRB ▲CCOSDIlfO TO MOBRAT.* 

TO LOVE. 



XNDICATIYB MOOD. 
Active Voiee, 



Pauive Votes* 



Pruent Teme, 
fmperfect^ 
Perfect, . 
Pluperfect^ 
First Puture, 
Second Future, 



PreeerU Tenae, 
Imperfect, • 

Perfect, . 

Pluperfect, 



PreeeiU Tenae, 
Impetfeet, • 



Preeent, 
Perfect, 



I love, &e. 
I loved. 
I have loved. 
I had loved. 
I shall or will love. 
I shall or -will have 
loved. 



I am loved, &e. 
I was loved. 
I have been loved. 
I had been loved. 
I shall or will be loved. 
I shall or will have 
been loved. 



IMPEBATITB MOOD. 

Let me love. Let me be loved. 

Love (thou), or do Be Tthon) loved, or do 
(thou) love, &c. (tnoa) be loved, &e. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

I maj or can love, &c. 
I might, could, would, 

or should love. 
I may or can have 

loved. 
I miffht, could, would, 
or SDould have loved. 



I may or can be loved. 
I might, could, would, 

or should be loved. 
I may or can have 

been loved. 
I might, could, ftc 

have been loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

If 1 love, if thou love. If I be loved, if thiw 

if he love, &c be loved, &c 

If I loved, if thon If I were loved, i 

loved, &c thou wert loved, &< 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To love. To be loved. 

To have loved. To have been loved 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present, . . Loving. 
Perfect or Past, Loved. 
Compound Perfect, Having loved. 



Being loved. 
Been loved. 
Having been low 



* See the Obeenrationt in ih« TT^tace, v*^*^ 
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SYNOPSIS OF AM IRREGULAA YEBB 
TO HAVE.* 



INDICATIYB MOOD. 

f, • .1 have, thou bast, he has ; we have, &c. 
'ecti . • I had, thou hadst, he had ; we had, &c. 
t, , .1 have had, thou hast had, he has had, &e. 
fed, . . I had had, thou hadst had, he had had, &c. 
''uture, . I shall or will have, thou shalt or wilt have, 

he shall or will have, &e. 
Future, . I shall or will have had, thou ihalt or wilt 

have had, &c 



IHPEBATIYE MOOD. 
Let me have, have (thou), or do (thou), &c. 



feci, 
Zed, 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



. I may or can have, thou mayst or canst have, 

he may or can have, &c. 
. I might, could, would, or should have, &«. 
. I may or can have had, thou mavst, &c. 
, I might, could, would, or should have had, 

thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, &c 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

if t • If I have, if thou have, if he have, &e. 
^eeif . . IfIhad,ifthouhad, ifhehad,b&c 






INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To have. 
To have had. 



PARTICIPLES. 



rf, . . Having. 

!|, . • Had. 

und Fer/ect, Having had. 



K is also used as an adxiliart verb, 
remainin^r tenses as the In^catiN«.— ^%%TV'^\it,'^^'^<&^V 
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TUB SIMPLE ANl) C01fH)imD TENSES OF THE VERB 

TO BK 



Preseni^ . 
Imperfecta . 
Perfect, 

Pluperfect^ 

First Future, 

Second Future, 



INDXOATIYB MOOD. 

I am, thou art, he is; we are, &e. 

I was, thoa wast, he was ; we were, &e. 

I have been, thou hast been, he has been ; we 

have been, &c 
I had been, tiiou hadst been, he had been; we 

had been, &c. 
I shall or will be, ihon ihalt or wilt be, he 

shall or will be, &c. 
I shall or will have been, thon shalt or wilt 

have been, &c. 

IMPESATIYB MOOD. 
Let me be, be (thon), or do thoa be, && 



Preaent, . 

Imperfect^ . 

Perfect, . 
Pluperfect, 



Present, « 
Imperfect, • 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

I may or can be, thoa mayst or canst be, he 

may or can be, &c. 
I might, could, woold, or shoold be, thon 

mightst, couldst, wonldst, &c 
I may or can have been, thou mayst or eanst,fce. 
I might, could, would, or should have been. 

BUBJUNOTIYB MOOD. 

If I be, if thou be, if he be j if we be, in. 
If I were, if thou wert, if he were; if we 
were, if ye or you were,* &e. 



INFINrriVE MOOD. 

Present, . . To be. 

Past or Perfect, To have been. 



PABTIOIFLBS. 

Present, . . Being. 
Past or Perfect, Been. 
Compound Perfect, Having been. 



* The remaining tenses of the Subjunctive Mood are the same as the 
Indicative, with the addition of a conJTmctL<m«xpt«8ted or understood, 
denoting a condition, motive, wish, lapvoilticm* kc— %«»\«|^tn« 
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NEOATIYB FOBM OF CONJUGATION. 

25. In Simple tenses, a Terb is conjugated negatively hy 
placing the abverb not after it; as, I move notj thou movest 
noty &C. But in Compound tenses, the negative is placed 
after the auxiliary, and before the principal yerb ; as, I do 
not moye, I will not move, &c. 

INTBBBOGATIYE FOBM OF CONJUGATION. 

26. A verb is conjugated interrogatively hy placing the 
nominatiye after it; as, Move If Do I moye?* Bave I 
moyed? 

NEGATIVE AND INTEBBOGATIYE FOBM. 

27. A yerb is conjugated negatively and interrogatively^ 
by placing the nominative and the adverb not after the 
verb, or after the first auxiliary ; as, Move I notf Do / 
not move? 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. The simple teases axe sufficient to express? The necessity 
for the compound tenses ? How are they formed ? 2. With how 
many forms to express present time do the compound tenses supply 
us? 3. How is uie present pro^essive formed? Give examples. 
4. How is the present empnatic formed? Give examples. 5. 
When is the emphatic form called the ejrpletive $ Give examples. 
6. With how many forms to express past time do the compound 
tenses supply us? 7. How is the past progressive formed ? Give 
examples. 8. How is the past emphatic formed ? Give examples. 
Is this form necessarily empIuUicl When not so what is.it called? 
9. How is the perfect or present-perfect formed ? With what other 
tense is it often confounded? How may they he distinguished? 
Show this hy examples. 10. The perfect or present^perfect tense 
includes in its signification ? Show this by examples. 11. When 
part of a period of time has yet to elapse, what tense should be 
used? Give examples. 12. When the consequences of a past 
action extend to the present, what tense should be used? Give ex- 
amples. 13. How is the pluperfect or prior-perfect formed? 
Give examples. How does it represent an action? 14. Describe 



* In negative and interrogative sentences the emphatic form Is not 
necessarily emphatie ; u, *I)o you know binx V * 1 4o xwiA^K&Ri^ X^ask -^ 
or In the u»ual form-^*l don*t know binu* 
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the pei-fect or present-perfect progreasive. 15. Describe the plu" 
perfect or prior-perfect progiessive. 16. With how many forms to 
express future time do the compound tenses supply us ? Explain 
each. 23. Show how the active voice can be changed into the 
passive without changing the meaning. 24. What mss of verbs 
cannot be used in the passive voice? Explain 'what is meant by 
the pastive voice ; and show how it is formed. 25. How are verbs 
conju^ted negatively 1 26. How xfUerroffoHvdjfl 27. How 
negatively and interrogatively ? 
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[The following and similar sentences should be parsed by the 
pupils till they become perfectly familiar with the COMPOUND 
TBMSES of the verbs, both regular and irregular. In the following 
page, suggestions for parsing Compound tenses are given. See idso 
pages 140 and 141.] 



I am writing the letter. 
He was printing the work. 
The letter was written yesterday. 
The work is finished now. 
She deserves to be loved. 
She ought to have been loved. 
1 do love her. 
She does know me. 
He did do it. 
Thou didst say so. 
He has finiiihed the letter. 
John has been speaking. 
We have been sent to you. 
Thou hadst seen him. 
They had arrived previously. 
The men had been seen there. 
I shall go to-morrow. 
He shaU leave this place. 
We will do it. 
They will do it. 
We shall soon be going. 
John will be writing presently 
I shall be obliged to go. 
He shall be punished. 
We shall have tinished. 
They will have arrived. 
JSe aha}} hzve been loved. 
SJt€ would not do it. 



John may go now. 

He might have gone before. 

He can do it now. 

He could have done it yesterday. 

llie tree roots more £ut 

That has stood a tough blast. 

He that ^oes a borrowing goes a 

sorrowmg. 
Good words are good, but good 

deeds are better. 
They should have n>ne. 
Do you know aught of iL 
Dost thou love me? 
Did he not die in his bed ? 
Have we not seen you do it. 
I must go. 

He must have said it. 
I would if I could. 
if things were done twice. 
All would he wise. 
Two things you'll not fret at, 
If youVe a wise man, 
The thing you can't help. 
And the tiling wtiich you can. 
I will not willingly oS'ead ; 
Nor be soon ottended, 
What's ami SB rU strive to menc? 
A&d\)eax 'wW. cvDL\.>o«\sw«tLd<c< 
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OBSEBYATIONS ON THE COMPOUND TENSES; AND THE 

POTENTIAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE MOODS. 

Perfect Tense, — This is also called the Present-Perfect Tense ; 
bat it is more generally, and perhaps more correctly, ranged under 
the Past tense, and called the Perfect or Past- Definite. The 
** Present- Fer/ect tense** however indicates its connection with the 
present time, and prevents the learner from confounding it with 
the P<ist or Imperfect tense. The name has been objected to ; but 
there are few technical terms to which objections might not be 
made. A Conjunction CopulatwCf for example, is a tautology ; and 
a ** Cof^unction Disjunctive,^ a contradiction in terms. These 
terms are, however, found very intelligible, and very useful in 
practice. — See page 7^* 

/ have loved. — ' To parse' properly means to give the part of 
speech of each word in a sentence. Hence, in parsing the com- 
pound tenses, the pupils should be required to give the part of 
speech of each word separately. For example, * I have loved' may 
be parsed thus : — * /* is a personal pronoun, first person, singular 
number, and nominative case to the verb *have, ^Itave' is the 
present tense of the verb TO hate, and first person singular to agree 
with its nominative * /;* and * loved* is the past or peilect participle 
of the verb to love, used adjectively. 

Pluperfect Tense. — This is also called the Prior-Perfect, — See 
page 75. This tense may be parsed as the preceding one, with 
the exception of calling ''luid* the past tense of the verb to 
HAVE. When an objective case follows a past participle in such 
cases it may be considered as governed by the verb have taken 
transitively. For example, * I have loved him,* may be resolved 
into, ' I have him loved ;* * I have written the letter,* into * I have 
the letter written ;* * he had assembled his forces,* into * he had his 
forces assembled.* In such cases, the past participle agrees with the 
noun or pronoun, like an adjective, instead of governing it like a 
verb. In Latin, we meet with similar modes of consti-uction ; as, 
' Ea res me falsum habuit,' that matter had me deceived, that is, 
deceived me. * Coj>ias quas habebat paratas,* the forces which he 
bad (possessed) prepared — or, which he had prepared. 

Future Tenses. — In this tense Hove* is in the infinitive mood, 
the sign * to * being understood. — See pages 76, 90, 91. 

Potential Mood.— This mood is made up of the present or past 
enses of the verbs mat or can, &c, followed by an infinitive with 
he sign ('to*) suppressed. 

Sul^unctive Mood, — This is really the Infinitive Mood governed 
by some verb understood, which agrees '«\l\i t\\« UQiCiV&a.^v;%vc^\iKCBEw- 
bar and person. For example, vn &uc\i QX^i«mo\A «»%^ V\ "0^^^ Vvixt 
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* if he lovef the ellipsis, in the one case, is ihoM or shouldti, wad in 
the other, shall or shoulL Such expressions as, * If thou loved* 

* if thou came^ are really ungrammaticcd. See note *>. The con- 
junctions which usually precede what is called the Subjunctive 
Mood are, if^ thouyh, although^ unless, except, tokeiker, lest, kc 
See note, p. b4. 

The following observations on the Potential and Subjunctive moods 
are from Dr. Crombie's excellent English 6rammar:^"That there 
is not in English, as in Latin, a potential mood properly so called, 
appears to me unqucstiouuble. Aniaran signifies ability or liberty, 
involving the verbs possum and licet, and may, therefore, be termed a 
potential mood; but in English these accessary circumstances are 
denoted by the preterites of the verb majf and can; as I mi^At or eould 
love. That Uiere is no subjunctive mood, we have, I conceive, equal 
autborit} to assert. If I say in Latin cum cepiMset, * when he had taken,' 
the verb is strictly in the subjimctive mood ; for vrere not the verb 
subjoined to cum, it must have taken the indicative form ; but I hesi- 
tate not to assert, that no exxunple can be produced in English, where 
the indicative form is altered merdp because the verb is preceded by 
some conjunctive particle. If we say, ' Though he were rich he vrould 
not despise the poor, ' too* is not here turned into loere because suttJoined 
to ihough; for though is joined to the indicative mood, when the senti* 
ment reqxiires it;* the verb, therefore, is not in the sul^anotivs 
mood." Ue then subjoins the following reas<ms :— 

1. Several of our grammarians have not mentioned it ; among tiiese 
are the celebrated Dr. Wallis, and the author of the British Gnunmar. 

3. Those who admit it are not agreed concerning its extent, LowA 
and Johnson confine it to the present tense, while Priestly extends it 
to the preterite. 

8. The example, which Priestly adduces of the conditional preterits^ 
if thou drew,b with a few others, which might be mentioned, are acknow- 

* As *' Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor." 
b On this point a correspondent has observed to us : — Grammarians 
explain such a sentence as this, * If thou come,' by supplying the 
ellipsis and say, ' If thou iSwlt come.' But how would they deal wltb 
the pa$t tense, ' If thou came t* 

We answer, if in this, and similar expressions in the pa$t tense, as. 
* If thou saw,' * If thou loved,' the first rule of syntax were observed 
there would be no difficulty in the matter. The pronoun titou require 
its verb to end inst; as 'thoulove^;' 'thoulovedst;' 'thou didrtlov« 
Hence, if we find a verb, not ending in ct, following thou, we m/ 
conclude that it is either grammatically wrong, as in the case of, ' 
tiioa came* [earnest] ; or that it is in the infinitive mood governed 
Mune other verb understood, which oprees uAthi^o\j \ e*V\vV>cNft «csfv 
e/ojif 'If than come,' the eHiptis in wMcYi Va sImU ot »ho«lAftt. 
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ledged hj himself to be bo 8tl£^ and so harsh, that I am inclined to 
regard them rather as anomalies, than as constituting an authority 
for a general rule. 

4. If then, this form be, agreeably to the opinions of Lowth and 
Johnson, confined to the present tense, I must say that I have not been 
able to find a single example in nrliich the present conditional, as it 
is termed, is any thing but an ellipsis of the auxiliary verb. 
. The opinion here given will be confirmed by the following examples : 

" If he say so, it is well," that is, if he shaU say so. 

" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him," i. «. though he should 
slay me. 

** Though thou detain me, I will not eat," i e. ihouldit detain. 

'* If thy brother trespass against thee," i, e. sAouM trespass. 

" Though he &11, he shall not utterly be cast down," i. e. thould fall. 

'* Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day," I. «. ihouldit 
keep. 

Br. Grombie concludes by expressing his opinion 'that the condi- 
tional form, unless in the verb to be, has no existence in our language/ 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGIN AND HEANINO OF THE 
AUXILIARY TERBS. 

Be. — The variety in the form of this verb is a proof that 
it is derived from different sources. The similarity be- 
tween the form and meaning of the Greek word bios, life, 
and BB, to exist Or live, justifies the derivation of the lat- 
ter from the former : and the forms am, is, and was may 
also be traced to the Greek, eimi, / am, ^c. 

Are seems to be from the French etre, the t having been 
sunk ; as in pier from petra ; friar from fratre ; larceny 
from latrocinium, §*c.» The Danish form is ere or er. 

* This derivation may seem out of place in so elementary a work, 
but the foUowiog note from Dr. Orombie's Grammar is the writer's 
excuse : — " The derivation of are is doubtful. It may, perhaps, have 
proceeded directly firom er or erum of the Islandic verb, denoting ' to 
be.' By Mr. Gilchrist it is considered as ' the same with the infinitive 
termination are, «r«, ire.' Mr. Webb conjectured that it might have 
some relation to the Greek eavy spring. Both these explanations ap- 
pear to us somewhat fanciful." He then adds — **Art is from the 
Anglo-Saxon eart, and toast and toert probably from the Franco- 
Theatisc, warsU" 

The amalogy by which we derive are from %tfre is clear and certain. 
In many words t before r has been dropped ; as in pere from patret 
fiCtre from motre, frere frotxi/ratre — and why not are from itre f And 
having deduced are, we have art, by con\xact\ou, ^v>t(i ar«-%v.^ ^w\mmr^ 
bjr pre&dug w. The root is the La^ stare, 'w\«Ba8fc V«*Vf t^ Vx«.. 
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Art soems formed by contraction fh>m arest ; as, ikak 
trom ghaUest ; wilt fh)m wUlest ; and wert {h>m were^. 

Were is obviously connected with are. The Danish 
form of it is vare ; and the Grernian war and waren. 

Have. — This verb is from the Latin habeo, to have or 
possess. Its present tense have, and its past tense had, 
if prefixed to the perfect participle of any verb, make up 
what is called the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses ; as, I have 
loved ; I had loved ; and in the Passive form, I have been 
loved; I had been loved. 

Do. — All verbs imply action, or the doing of something, 
but this verb emphatically means to do or act. Hence it is 
prefixed to other verbs to make up what is called the Em- 
phatic form of conjugation ; as. I <io love, &c. It is also 
commonly used in Negative and Interrogative sentences; as, 

1 do not luve, thou dost not love, &c. ;* Do I love? do9t thou 
love? Does he not love? It is also often used as an e«^ 
pUtive, particularly in poetry ; as : 

** While expletives their feeble aid do join, - 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.** — Pope. 

Shall originally signified to owe, as in Chaucer, '* By 
the faith I shall to God;" and it still means that which one 
owef* or OUGHT ; particularly in its past tfense should ; as, 
** Children should obey their parents." 

* What shall I do ?' proi)erly means what owe I, or ought 
I to do? What am I bound by duty or orlioation to 
do? And, * You should do so and so,' properly meaiis, it 
is due from you— or it is your duty to do so and so. Hence 
SHALL, and particularly should, imply duty and obtiya" 
tion. And as that which one owes to do is yet to be done, 
SHALL has come to be used as a sign of the future tense or 
time of other verbs, under the name of an Auxiliary. 

Will The verb will is also used to express the future 

tense of other verbs, land for a similar reason, for tha 
which one wills or intends to do refers to thejuture ; as, 
will go, that is, I intend to go. 

But tiiou^h shall and will are both used in connecti< 
with other verbs to express future time, they are by 
means synonymous ; and their proper application, in eve 
case, constitutes one of the idiomatic diillculties of 
En/f]js)i i/tnffuage. In one work thirty-five rules have b 

•See noie, page d5. 
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given on the nse of shall and will; and, in fact, an 
entire treatise has been published on the same subject. 
Dr. Wallis's short rule Ctranslated in Brightiand's Gram- 
mar) is clear and comprehensive : 

In the First Person, rimply, shall foretells ; 
In will, a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall in the Second and the Third does Areai: 
Will simply then/oreteUs the future feat. 

In other words, when the future is to be expressed simply 
or without emphasis, shall should be used after the^s^ 
person, and will after the other two. But when the future 
IS to be expressed with determination and authority, will 
should be used after the first person, and shall atter the 
other two ; that is, the cases are precisely reversed.^ 

We shall only add, that if the pupil keeps in mind the 
original meaning of shall and will, he will make few 
gross errors in applying them. If, for instance, he means 
to express his will or determination with regard to future 
action, he should use will and not shall. But if he 
merely foretells a future or contingent event without 
reference to hib will or determination, shall will be the 
proper word. A few examples will make this clear — ** I 
will be drowned, and nobody «Aa// save me," is evidently 
wrong, unless the person who makes the exclamation wishes 
or determines to be drowned in spite of any efforts that may 
be made to save him. * I tear that I will die of this disease.' 
* If I go out in the rain I will catch cold, for my feet shall 
get wet, as my boots are thin.' * If you shall not assist me 
I will not be able to finish it in time. * I will be sixteen 

^ If two dlRtinct forms were used to express what is called the First 
Future, the difft-rence between shall and will would be more easily 
comprehended by the learner. The one form might be called the 
Onemphadet and the other the Emphatic Future. For example : 
DVEUPHATic roKM OF riKST rnrcKK. 
I shall go We shall go 

Thou wilt go Ye or you will go 

He will go They will go 

tUPBATIC roaM 07 riBST rOTUKK. 

I will go We will go 

Thou Shalt go "Y e or ^ou i^^sSi ^^ 

He f JiaU go T\m1 likxaXi V^ 
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years old next May.* < I hope I wi7/ eoon be better.* *1 
unll not be there so early.' * We wUt not see his like agaui.' 
• Will I go with the letter to the post-office ?* • SkaU you 
wait until I return ?' * I will have some friends to dine 
with me to-day, shaU you join us?* *Come, nowl say 
positively whether you shall or riot.' • Would we be 
blamed if we did it ?* We would aU be sober if ire should 
but resist temptation.* 

To these examples, in which either shall or will is 
misapplied, the teacher should add others. 

Can is another form of the old yerb ken, to know ;* and 
such was its original meaning; as, '* I can rimes of Bobin 
Hoode.'* That which one knows how to do, he is generally 
able to do ; and hence, on the principle that * knowledge is 
power,' CAN came to signify to he able. I can go, there- 
fore, means, / am able to go. Can you lift this weight, 
means, are you able to lift this weight ? 

The old form of the past tense (could) was coud and 
couth (ji being aspirated as in pa^A from pai); as, *< Well 
couth hee tune his pipe." Th^ I in could does not belong to 
it. It must have crept in by mistake, in imitation, per- 
haps, of the / in the words should and would. 

Mat^ implies permission or possibUity; as, *I may go/ 
that is, I am at liberty to go. Its past tense, might, is 
contracted from mayed, as fright from frayed; tight 
from tied ; weight from weighed. 

Ought is contracted from owed, the past tense of the 
verb to owe; as bought from buyed ; sought from seeked; 
WROUGHT from worked. It was formerly used in the sense 
of owed : as, ** The love and duty I long have ought you."- 
Spelman. ' * He said the other day you ought him a thousand 
pounds." — Shakespeare. It is now nearly synonymous in 
meaning with should. See ShaU. 

MusT^ implies necessity or constraint ; as, I must g^, that 
is, I am constrained to go. 

* Con is another form of the same word; whence, also ouNNiira, 
that is 'skilful, knowing, artfbl* 

b When I say of a man forcibly carried off by enemies, ** he must go 

wherever they conduct him," I mean " Ae cannot avoid gdng:" when 

J sajr that on his release " he mxut eagerly return to his home," I mean 

tAat ** I cannot avoid dramng that oondrnticm.** ^o«!k3M»A^^ «a-T of a 

njaa Jn health and at liberty, «* he ma^ «0 out «t %\«j NiVSisSai;* \ ta<»sv 
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OBSEBYATIONB ON THE CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY YEaBS. 

When one verb follows or depends upon another, it is 
put in the infinitiYe mood. But after the verbs called 
AUXILIARY, or others in frequent use, as bid, see, hear, 
Ac., TO, the sign of the iimnitive, is usually omitted. The 
Auxiliary Verbs, therefore, are really separate and inde- 
pendent verbs; and the verbs which follow them are in 
the INFINITIVE mood, the sign to having been suppressed 
in the hurry of speech. I ought to go, and I should go, 
are equivalent expressions ; and if * to go' in the former, is 
in the infinitive mood governed by ought, surely *^o' in 
the latter, is also in the infinitive mood governed by 
SBTOULD. The only difierence is, that the sign to is ex- 
pressed in the one case, and suppressed in the other. The 
expressions, * I ought go* and * I should to go* would sound 
strangely to the ear ; but this is because it has not been 
accustomed to the omission of the word * to' in the one case, 
nor to the insertion of it in the other.* 

Hence it is that the infiections for number and person 
are made in the auxiliary and not in the principal verb; 
because the latter verb is in the infinitive mood, which 
admits of no changes to express number or person ; as, I 
DO (to) love ; thou dost (to) love ; he does (to) love ; I did 
(to) love ; thou didst (to) love. I shall (to) love ; thou 
shalt (to) love ; I should (to) love ; thou shouldst (to) love. 
J will (to^ love ; thou wilt (to) love ; I wotdd (to) love ; 
thou woulast (to) love. 1 may (to) love ; thou may est (to) 
love; I might (to) love; thou mightest (to) love. I can 
(to) love ; thou canst (to) love ; I could (to) love ; thou 
couldst (to) love. 

This mode of conjugation appears strange and harsh be- 

tliat neither going nor staying is unavoidable to him: but when I say of 
a man who is sick, that "he nay recover," I do not mean (as in the 
former case) that this depends on his ehoioet but that " I am not led 
Hnavoidably to the ootusZtmon, that he will recover, or that he will not 
recover.'*— 'AreUbitihop WTuUely'g ** Easy Lessons on Roasontiig " 

* In old authors to, the sign of the infinitive, is sometimes omitted 
after ought, as it is now after should ; as in the follov\ing passage 
from Shakespeare : — 

" Being mechanical, you ought not walk^ 
Upon a labouring day, without tiie «iv%ii 
O/jpoar profession.*' — Julim C«iMMr, k,\i.,^.V 
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cause our eyes and our ears have not been accustomed to 
it ; nor do we recommend its revival. It will be sufficient 
to show the pupils that the auxiliary verbs were originally 
separate and independent verbs, and that they may stillbe 
resolved into such. This will appear still more evident if 
they are resolved in this way — I can love, that is, I am able 
to love ; I may love, that is, I am at liberty to love ; I wiil 
love, that is, I intend to love, &c. 

[Since the preceding observations were written (in 1840), 
I have happened upon the following apt illustrations 
in the "Proceedings of the Philological Society" for the 
years 1844-46 (vol. ii. p. 227). I shall merely mark in 
Italic the words to which the learner's attention is directed. | 

" The Mayster leUe X men and mo 

To wende." Octavian 381. 

He said he could not to forsake my love.*^^ 

{Higgins) Queew Elstride, 

— — *• Never to retoume more, 
ivould big life to lose therefore.** — 

Kino AWamaeU 

" And though he owe the fall of Troy requite 
Yet let revenge thereof from gods to light.** — 

King AlbanaeL 

" My wofdl child what flight moist thou to take.**— 

{Higgins) Lady iiabn$te. 

'* The! oouthe much, he oouthe more.** — Gower* 

*' His felow taught him homeward prively 
Fro day to day til he coiuie it by rote.** — 

{Chaucer) Prioress TtUe. 

" A stem geant is he 
Of bun thou owest to drede.**— 7Vt«<, 3. 39. 

** The knight the which that castle ought** — Spenser, 

" A wicked maladie 

Reigned among men, that many did to die.** — Idem, 
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ADVERB. 



1. An ADVERB is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting it ; 
as ' He rides well / ' John is a very good boy ;' * He 
acted very wisely* 

2. As suBSTi^NTiTEs haYB Yarioiis qualities which render 
adjectives necessary, so verbs require adverbs to describe * 
their different modes or manner of action. The adverb, 
then, may be said to be to the verb what the adjective is 
to the substantive. An adjective is put along with a sub- 
stantive to express some quality or circumstance respect- 
ing it, and an adverb is joined with a verb to describe the 
manner of the action, or some circumstance respecting it,* 
as, time, place, affirmation, negation, interrogation, jfc. 

3. Adverbs of manner are generally formed from ad- 
jectives by adding the termination ly ; as wise, wise/v, 
patient, patient/y ; or by changing le into ly ; as ab/e, ab^ 
Adverbs of this kind are the most numerous. 

4. Most adverbs ending in ly may be compared by pre- 
fixing more and most ; as, wisely^ more wisely, most toisely. 
A few adverbs are compared by addding er and est; as, 
soon, sooner, soonest ; ojten, oftener, oftenest, 

5. Some words are used both as adjectives and adverbs; 
as, little, less, least; better, best; much, more, most; only, Hi, 



* This was the primary use of the adverb, and hence it derived its 
name. ' Adverb^* that is, (ad) to a verb. It is used, however, for many 
other purposes — for so many, indeed, that no cliild can be expected to 
understand this part of speech. We Lave adverbs of timc, past, 
present, and to come, definite and indefinite, relative and absolute ; 
as, formerljf, now, hereafter ^ thrioet c/t«n, early, alwajfe— of plack, an* 
•wering to the questions where, whither, and loAence ; aa, here, IhUher^ 
tkenct-^ot QUANTITY and quality in all their varieties ; as, much, little, 
enough ; toeU, itt, brovsly — and adverbial peaASSS without number. 
We have also adverbs of oaosa, MUMBFa, AFPiaMATioM, meoatiom, 
and iifTxaaooAiioif. In short, as Home Tooke has said, the aovebb 
is " the common sink" ot the grammarlKEA. \9'^«iv^«:| ^'Ok!!aX>c&!cm 
wbut to auke ofa word, they class it as an od«««V« 
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c. If such words qualify nounS, or phrases used in place 
of nouns, they are adjectives ; but if they refer to verb$i 
adjectives, or other adverbs, they are adverbs.* 

6. Adverbs often express in one word, what would 
otherwise require two or more ; as, here, is equivalent to, 
in this place ; there in that place ; where, in what place ; 
hither, to this place; thither, to that place; whither, from 
what place; hence, from this place; thence, from that 
place ; whence, from what place. * He acted prudentbf,* 
that is, in a prudent manner, * Don't stay long,^ that is, for 
a long time. 

* 7. An adverbial phrase consists of two or more words 
joined or taken together; as, forasmuch, now-a-days, hy^ 
and-by, in general, at random, by tittle and little, now and then, 
in like manner. 

8. The following are the principal classes into which 
adverbs are usually divided : 

1. Manner or Q^aXity; as, well, wisely, ably, skilfully, thns. 

2. Tima; as, now, tnen, soon, still, never, already, nereafUr. 

3. Place; as, here, there, where, hence, backwards. 

4. Order; as, firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, lastly, finally. 

5. Quantity ; as, enough, much, less, scarcely. 

6. AMrmation; as, yes, certainly, doubtless, indeed, truly. 

7. Ivegatwn ; as, nay, no., not, nowise, not at aU. 

9. Adverbs which are used to connect sentences and 
clauses, as well as to express some circumstance of time, 
place, manner, degree, &c., are called conjunctiyb ad- 
verbs. The following are the most commonly used in tliis 
manner: when, while, where, wherefore, whither, whence^ 
why, then, therefore, till, as, so. 

10. In4addition to the adverbs already mentioned there 
are several others which are formed by a combination ol 
prepositions with the adverbs of place, here, there, and 
where; as, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto; hereby, 
thereby, whereby; herewith, therewith; herein, therein, 
wherein, &c. 

11. There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns, and the preposition a used instead of at or on; ms, 
aside, athirst, aliead, aboard, ashore, aground, afloat. 

• See tbo obsemtionB on *' A.d)ectW«t \kM^ lLd.^«t\AaS^ir \««^VPU 
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qUESnONB FOB EXAMIZfATlON. 

1. What is an adverb? 2. Wliat comparison is made between 
adjeetiTes and adverbs ? The meaning of the term adverb ? Why 
is it hard for a child to understand the meaning of this part of 
raeech? 3. Hovr are adverbs of manner formed? What is said oi 
tnis class? 4. What adverbs are compared? How? Compare aoon 
and o/ien, 5. How are words which are used both as adverbs and 
adjectives distinguished? Give examples. 6. Give examples ol 
adverbs used for the purpose of abbreviation. 7. Give examples ot 
adverbial phrases. 8. Can you state the principal classes into which 
adverbs have been divided? 9. Give instances of adverbs formed 
by being combined vnth prepositions. 10. Explain the composition 
ol inch adverbs as cuufo, aboard^ ashore, Sfc, 

PREPOSITION. 

1, Pbkpositions serve to connect words, and to 
show the relation between the objects which the 
words express ; as, my hand is on the table ; m j 
head is above the table ; my feet are under the table. 

2. Prepositions are generally' placed or put b^ore nouns and 
pronouns ; and hence the derivation of the term from the Latin 
•woTdBpra, before, and posittts, placed. 

3. llie primary use of prepositions was to denote the relations 
of PLACS; as, alwve, below ; before, behind ; but in the progress of 
language, thej have, like other words, been extended i^j analogy 
to ^er relations ; as, ' a colonel is above a captain ;* ' John is behwd 
James in his studies.' 

4. The principal use of prepositions in English^ is, to expresi 

• Prepositions are often placed before clauses of sentences ; as, 
* He wiU, 5e/:>re he diee^ %vr9iy the sceptre.' In such oases, the clause 
is equivalent to a nibtUsnlttne, 

^ PmsposiTioirs are pUued hefore nouns or pronouns to connect them 
witb the acti<ni of IntransMve verbs ; as, * He came to I>ublin yester- 
day ;' ' He arrived in Dublin yesterday.' In these examples the pre- 
positions 'to' and *in' connect the noun * DviflMi,* with the verbs 
'earns' and ^atnined;* but if we use a tiran^iiboe verb, as, 'He tMBML 
Dublin yesterday,' there will be no occasion for a preposition to con- 
nect the verb and the noun. In each of these sentences ' Dublin ' is in 
the oli^eotfee case ; in the latter, because the (teuton of the verb jnmms 
over to ft ; and in the two former, because the prepositions to and in 
connect it with the verbs 'earns' and 'arrived.' Hence prepositions 
are said to govern the olijective case. Compare the following ezpres* 
sions :— He admired their courage,* aa^ ^ lEL^ 'wotAvt^ ^x. ^^<& 
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those relations whicb) in some languages, as the Latin and Greek, 
are chiefly denoted by cases or terminations of the noun. 

5. Combinations of words like the following, may be called pn- 
positional phrases ; as, on account oft for tiie so^e €j, aeoordia^ to. 

6. Inseparable prepositions are those which are found only in 
composition with other words ; as a in asliore ; am iiLConJom; fort 
m foresee, 

7. The following are the principal prepositionB in English : 



About 

Above 

According to 

Across 

After 

Against 

Along 

Amid 

Amidst 

Among 

Amongst 

Around 

At 

Athwart 



Before 

Behind 

Below 

Beneath 

Beside 

Between 

Betwixt 

Beyond 

By 

Concerning 

During 

Except 

Excepting 

For 



I 



From 


Since 


In 


Through 


Into 


Thronghont 


Instead of 


To 


Near 


Touching 


Nigh 


Towards 


Notwithstanding 


Upwards 


Of 


Under 


On 


Undemttth 


Out of 


Unto 


Over 
Regarding 


Upon 
i With 


Respectii^ 


Within 


Save 


Without 



QUESTIONS F0& EXAMINATION. 

1. What purpose do prepositions serve ? 2. What is the mean- 
ing of the term preposition? 3. The primary use of preposi- 
tions? How has that use been extended? Give examjjes. 4. 
What is the principal use of prepositions in English? 5. Whstii 
meant by a prepositional phrase ? 6. What are inseparable prepo* 
sitions ? 7. Name some of the prepositions most in use. 

OONJVNOnOV. 

1. A conjunction'^ is that part of speech which 
joins words, clauses, or senteiices together ; as ' John 
aful James were there; but thej did not remain 
long/ 

It there were no conjunctions we should have to say, in this 
cas): *John was there.' * James was there.* *They did nflt 
remain long.* 

oouragc i* * lie expeoUd a reward,' and * lie lioped for a rewrard.' i 
preposition prefixed to a verb has a similar effect; as, * He trifftstfftrf 
ItJm to the face;* * Who shall (jfoinsay me V 
•From the Latin oof^^tinsfO, to ^oVn wV^ w ^o^tManu 



Either 


Nor 


But 


Or 


Whether 


Unless 


Neither 


Lest 


Yet 
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2. Conjunctions are usually diyided into Copula" 
tive and Disjunctive. 

3. GoPiTLATiyB conjonctions are so eidled, because they connect 
things which are to be considered jointly ; as, and, also, both. 

4. Disjunctive conjunctions are so called, because they imply 
diversity, negation, doubt, or opposition ; as : 

However Though 

Notvrithstanding Although 
Nevertheless Than 

5. Conjunctions are also subdivided into Jdvergative ; as, but, 
however— Causa/; as, because, for, since, that— Compara^'ve ; as, 
than — Cowsessive ; as, though, although, albeit, yet^ConditioncU ; 
as, if, except, unless — Equ^ity ; as, so as, as well as, — Exceptive ; 
as, unless — Easclimve; as, neither, nor — Illative; as, therefore, 
wherefore, then. 

6. Ck>njunctional phrases, or compound conjunctions, are formed 
of two or more words ; as, as if, as though, as well as, and also, 
forasmuch as, &c. 

7. Sometimes the same words are used as conjunc- 
tions in one place and as adverbs or prepositions in 
another. In such cases it will be easy to distinguish the 
preposition^ because it always governs the objective case of 
a noon or pronoun expressed or understood ; as, * Go you 
before, and I will go after ,* that is, * Go you before me, and 
I will go after you,* In the sentence, * He went doum the 
street,' doum is an adverb, and * street' is governed by a 
preposition understood as, * along.* It is not so easy, in 
some cases, to distinguish adverhe from conjunction» ; nor is 
U of any great importance. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What are conjunctions? 2. How are they divided? S. 
What are copulative conjunctions? 4. What are disjunctive? 
Give instances of both kinds. 5. How are conjunctions sub- 
divided? Give instances. 6. What is meant by conjunctional 
jdirases? Give examples. By what other names are such phrases 
called? 7. How may prq^aritions be distinguished from coii^ffo- 
tumt? Give examples. What observation is made with rea^eoA 
to adiwie and optiJiMotiomf 
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IHTSRJBOnOV. 

1. IvTKSJBOTiONS^ are words or ezclamationa 
ikr€iwn in to express some sadden emotion of the 
mind ; ns, Ahl Far thame 101 AUu I 

2. The following an the interjeetioni ddefly in me ;— 

1. Of ioy ; u, hey ! heyday ^ 2. Of sorrow; aa, oh I all ! alaa! S. 
Ofwonoer; as, ha! strange! 4. Of wishing or eamestnesB; Ol 6. 
Of rain; oh! ah! 6. Of contempt; fadge! pohl pishtnahawltiuh! 
7. Of aversion; foh! fie! fy! on! b^^ne! avanntl 8. Of ealUtf 
aloud; ho! holla !<> hollo! Boho!^ 9. Of exultation; aha I hnnal 
hurra! 10. Of kughter; ha! ha! ha! 11. Of aalntstion; wel- 
come ! hail ! aU haU ! 12. Of caUing attention to; lo I behold! look 
see! hark! 13. Of commandii^ silence; hush! Idst! mnm! 14 
Of surprise; oh! ah! hah! what! indeedl 15. Of langaor; Iwiij^ 
ho! 16. Of approbation; bravo! well done! 

3. Any part of speech, when uttered as an ezolfr» 
mation, is considered as an interjection ; as mercy/ 
Btrangel wluxtl 

QUBSnONS FOB BZAMINATIOZf. 

1. What is an inteijection? Whence is the term deriTsd? 2, 
Enumerate some of Uie interjections most in use. What is hi§ 
day I a corruption of? 3. Why are * Strang P ' behold!' * what,* n 
words similarly used, considered intenectionsP What !• tl 
difference in meaning between hoUa and mUooI 



* The brutish, inarticulate inteijection, ttiat has nothing to do « 
speech, and is only the miserable reftige of the speechlesa, ie iwdDO 
amongst the parts of it. The neighing of a horse, the lowing of a i 
the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat ; sneexiog, coughing, gi« 
ing, shrieking, and every other involuntary convulsion with 
sound, have ahnost as good a title to be called parts of speeeJ 
inteijections have. — H<>me Tdoht, 

The term inteijectiou is derived from the Latin interjeetmi, « 
thrown between. 

l> Htjfdiay is evidently a corruption of ItHgh day. 

« EoUa atkoOoitrom tlie French kola/ ho there!) calls to af 
diitanoe than tokot BoUoOi a erj to esoite dogs in hnntir 
dUbnat word trom hoUU, 
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DERIVATION. 

DsBiTATioN is that part of Et3nnology which treats of 
the origm and primary signification of words. 

Words are either Primitive or Derivative. A primitivb 
word cannot be reduced or traced to any simpler word in 
the language ; as man, good, obey, A derivative* word 
can be reduced or traced to another word in the language 
of greater simplicity ; as manly, goodness, disobey. Primi- 
tire words from which derivatives are formed,' are called 
BOOTS. Many words considered as primitives or roots in 
EngUsh, are derivatives from the Latin, Greek, and other 
languages. For example, the word animadvert is a primi- 
tive in English, but a derivative in Latin. 

The primitive words in any language are veiy few when 
oompiured with the whole amount of its vocabulary. The 
shortest and easiest way, therefore, of learning a language, 
is to make ourselves acquainted with its comparatively few 
nrimitivea, and the processes by which derivatives are 
somidd from them. 

Derivative words are formed from their primitives in 
three ways: — 1. By the addition of letters or syllables. 
2. Bj the omission ef letters or contractions.^ 3. By the 
interchange of equivalent or kindred letters. 

All words having prefixes or affixes, or both, are exam- 
ples of the first process. 

A PREFIX is a significant particle, generally an insepara- 
ble preposition jpr^ed to a word to vary or modify its 
meaning; as mts m mistake, ah in absolve, and para in 
para^tiih. 

An AFFIX or termination is a significant particle or 
syllable added to a word to vary or modify its meaning ; 
as tffi in lengthen, Jy in purify, and ize in dogmatize. 

The meaning of a word is either primary or secondary. 
The primary meaning of a word is that m which it was 
firtt or originally applied. 

» CJompoond words are included under the head of deiivatiyes . 
8m page 3ft. 

^ The first process includes the figures of Orthography called by 
Ofammarians Prottkuis, Epentkesit, and JParagogt', and the second, 
Che flgores called Aphaemis, afnaop^ and Apooope. ^«« \«^Vl%{»t 
examples. 
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I i A word can have but one primary, but it may h 

several secondary meanings. Though in many instanc 
the primary meaning of a word has been lost, or is 
i longer in use, yet, in general, it will be found to perv. 

ail its secondary or figurative applications. 



ENGLISH OB SAXON PBEFIXES. 

A, at, to, or on ; as afield,^ that is, at or to the field ; ofc 
\^\ on foot ; aboard, on board ; ashore, on shore. 

Be has usually an intensive signification, as bewail, 
spread, ^hold, besprinkle. In 6ecause, 6efore, ben 
H^, and a few other words, it is another form of bt. 

|2f| En, eh,^ in or into; as enrol, embalm; also, to make, as 

enable, enlarge, embark, empower. Compare im or n 
j For, negative or privative ; as/orbid, to bid not or prohil 

v| forget, not to get or have in recollection. 

^1 Fore, before ; 9S foresee, forewtan, foremost, forwutd. 

" Im for IN, to make ; as tmbitter, impair (to make won 

impoverish, improve (to make proof of), to make bett 
Compare en, as in enable. 
Mis, not, ivrong or error ; as mistake, misconduct. 
Out, beyond, superiority ; as outlive, outrxm. 
Over, euwve, beyond ; as overcharge, overreach. 
Un, not, like the Latin in ; as unspeakable, ineffable ; 
willing, involuntary. Prefixed to tbrbs it signifies 
undo ; as in unlock, untie, unbind. 
Up, motion upwards ; as upon, upstart ; also, subyendi 

as in upset (to overthrow). 
WiTU, from,again8t, Munthdraw, UTi^Ahold, loi^Astand. 



LATIN P&BFIXES. 



A, AB,* ABS, ^om or awca/ ; as avert, to turn ^om ; abaol 
to freedom ; abstain, to hold or keep^om. 

Ad, to ; as achrert, to turn to ; adyerh, (a part of 0pe< 
added) to a verb. 

• *' How Jocimd did they drive their team c^^lelcl.''— fl'n^* JBUgp, 
^.&$,—'In some words en is used both m apr^ uid an eglms a 
^nl^bten, gnJiren, and embolden. 
ejtfi ig 1^0 original form — ^from the QcttdiTrcAx ApoVAi^V 
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Ncle. — For the sake of eapbony, the final letter of a preposi- 
tion in composition usually assumes the form of the initial letter 
of the word to which it is prefixed. Thus ao becomes ao, as in 
a<x:ede ; af, as in a/fix ; ao, as in aggression ; al, as in oHude ; 
AM, as in announce ; ap, as in apply ; ax, ae in arrogate ; as, as 
in iusent ; and at, as in attract. 

Amb or Ambi, about or around; as ambient, going round or 

about. See the Greek Prefix Amphi. 
Ante,* before ; as antecedent, going before. See the Greek 

Prefix Anti. 
Bis, bi, tujo ; as bisect, to cut or divide into two ; biped., a 

^o-footed animal. 
CiRCiTM, ciRcn, about or around; as circumjacent^ lying 

around ; ctrculate, to carry round. 
Cis, OH this side ; as cisalpine, on this side the Alps. 
Con, ufith or together; as condole, to griere with ; concourse, 

a running together. 

Note. — For the sake of euphony, com becomes oo, as in ooheir ; 
00^,^88 in ooj^nate ; col, as in collect; com, as in oompress ; and 
ooft, as in correspond. See note under Ad. 

Contra, against ; as con^adict, to speak againstf or to the 

contrary. Contra sometimes takes the form of Counter, 

as in counteract, to act or work against. 
De, down, from, of, or concerning ; as (descend, to come 

doum ; c^eauct, to take from ; (fepart, to part from ; dc" 

scribe, to write of or concerning. 
Dis, Di, asunder, apart, or separated from, (and hence its 

negative force^ not ; as disjoin, dismember, cftsplease. 
£,^ EX, out of, oeyond; as emit, to send out; eject, to cast 

out of; extend, to stretch out ; e^rdude, to shut out of; 

exceed, to go beyond. 

Noie, — In composition, ex is changed into bo, as in eccentric; 
■F, iks in efface ; and bl, as in ellipse. See note under ad. 

ExTRA,« out, beyond; as ex^aordinary, beyond ordinary. 

In, when prefixed to verbs, signifies tn or into, on or upon, 
against ; as inject, to cast in or into ; incident, falling on 
or tfpon ; incite to stir up against. But when In is pre- 

A Ante. In Anticipate the e has been corrupted into i. 
<> £. The original form is Ex — from the Greek Prefix Ek or E». 
« Extra is derived from bx, and the terminatioa (Cera) tro, as ZnCrAy 
from iw, Ocmpure, also, the fonaatloii o£ Infr«k wtA awyrq^ 
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fixed to N0UN8, ADJECTiyss, or ▲DTBBB8, it meuu 1 
or contrary to ; u injustice, tnfirm, ingloiiOJUiy, Co 
pare the English FtgBjl Un. 

Note. — For the sake ot euphoi^, nr in compodtioii luii 
asRnmes the form of the initial letter of the word to which U 
prehxed ; as hi ij^^ohle, i^orance, iQegal, iUominate, immat 
tmpnson, irregular, irradiate. Compare the changes of tihe ? 
fixes Ao and Com. 

Inter, between ; as tn/enrene, to come between. 
Intro, to within; as introduce, to lead to within, 
JoxTA, nigh to; as^ttxtopositioii, position n^A to. 
Ob, in the way of, againgt ; as o6yiott8, obstacle, o6jeet 
cast or urge againd), 

KoU, — In composition, ob is dianged into oo, as in oooor ;■ 
asin(if0Br; andOF, aiinctppress. See note under An. 

Per, through, thorouahig, or completely ; as jMnrade^ to 

through ; perfect, thoroughly made, or complete. 
Post, after ; as />osf8cript, written after. 
Pb^i, before ; as /^recede, to go before ; predictf to Jbn^ 

Prte ii another form of Pro. 
Pbstkb, beyond or past ; as /Tretematural and preterite. 
Pro, forth or forward ; also, /or, or instead of; as protip 

to uirust /cHTicMirci, oronoun,/or or instead of 9. noon. 

the Gre^ Prefix Pro. 
Be, bach or again ; as revert, to turn back ; reform, to 

o^otft, to remodel, to improve. 
Betbo, backward; as re/rospect, a looking backward 

the past 
8b, asuie or apart ; as secede, to go apart or withdraw 
Sine, without ; as «mecure (without care or duty). 
Sub, under; as suiscribe, to write under; suoten 

under ground ; su61unary, under the moon. 

NoU, — In compoeition, sub becomes sue, as in snoof 
as in sif^liBr ; suo, as in sttpgest ; sup, as in suppress ; ai 
in Mtpead. See note under An, Cok, and Ob. 

SuBTER, under ; as «i<6^erfuge (a flying icn<fer or bf 
Super,* above or over; as 8u/)emumerar7, a 
number ; sv/>erscribe, to write above. 

< /AfMT.— Henos mr (through the VTeiit^h.) ; «a in wrtia 
bnae; mrtctat, mmt all ; •wmoant, PMrpaaB, ^o. 
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Teahs, TBA»*6«yofu£; as Iraiuport, to cany beyond; tra^ 
montane, beyond the mountain (the opposite side of the 
Alps from Italy). 

Ultra, beyond; as u/frainarine, beyond the sea; ultramon- 
tane, beyond the mountain (the Italian side of the Alps). 



OBEEK PBBFIXES. 

A (a), not or without ; as apathy, without (jpathos) feeling 
abyss, without a bottom.^ 

3?bte. — Before a vowel ▲ becomes an ; as, onarohj, loiMotU 
gorermnent ; anonymouB, tpftikmt a name. 

Amphi (jki^/^f about, on both sides; as anipAttheatre, a 
theatre with seats about or circular; omp^^tbious, liying in 
bothf that is, either in land or water. 

Ana ^<ivd), again or bach ; as onahaptism, that is, baptism 
Mfom or a second time; analyse, to resolve or loose (into 
the component parts) again; anachronism, (dated back 
or earlier tlum the occurrence,) an error in clm)nology. 

Anti (dvrQ, opposite to, in opposition to, against ; as Ant- 
arctic, opposite to the Arctic (circle); an/agonist, one 
who cont^bds against another ; an^'dote, something given 
against, or to counteract. 

Apo (&w6),Jrom or away ; as apostle, (sent from,) a mission- 
art ; apostate, one who stands /rom or abandons his pro- 
fession or party ; apology, a word or discourse from, an 
excuse or justification. Before an aspirated vowel, Ap^ 
becomes aph ; as in apAelion and op^aeresis. 

A0TO (jAvroti), self; as autograph, self-written (as **aQ 
auhgraph letter nrom the Queen"); autobiography, a bio- 
graphy or history of one's self. 

Cata (jcardX down ; as cataract, a waterfall. 

DiA (Sta), tnrough ; as </tameter, a line passing through the 
miodle ; (itagonal, a line passing through a parallelogram 
from one angle to the opposite; catalogue, a discourse 
(passing from one side to the otherj) between two. 

Ek, sx (<Q, from or out of, as eclectic, selected from, 
ecBtacj (standing ou/ of), transport or rapture 

• IWmw.— Hence tre$ (through the French); as in tretgtiaB, Com- 
fare tbamsobbss (trans, beyond, and gressiu, a step). 
^ 'TiiedarJ[,iiiiM«om«i, infinite obi«a«**--HSyuy». 
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£n (km) (fy), in or on ; as endemic, in or amcng the people; 
emphasis, force or stress laid on a word or words in pro- 
nunciation. 

£pi (circ), upon, on, over, to , as epidemic, upon the people 
or verjr prevalent ; eptlogue, a word or speech ttpon, or 
immediately after, tne play ; eptstle, a writing sent to, 
a letter. 

Htper (uirfp), above ; as Aypercritical, over critical. 

Htpo (yiro), under; as Aypocrite, one who keeps under or 
conceals his real sentiments; hyphen., a mark used to 
bring two words or syllables under or into one. 

Meta (jiera), beyond; as metffphoT, a carrying of, or apply- 
ing, a word beyond its proper meaning. 

Para (irapa), beside, from ; as /laragraph, a writing beside ; 
parallel, beside one another; parasol, keeping the son 
from; paradox, from or contrary to the general opinion; 
a seeming contradiction, but true in fact. 

Peri (ir<pi\ round about ; as /Periphery. Compare the deri- 
ration or circumference. 

Stn (vvv), with or together with ; as in synthesoBj a placing 
together ; synod, a going together, a convention. 

Note. — In composition, stk becomes ST, as in system ; stl, as 
in ifOaUe ; and st m, as in lympathy (oomfassxom). 



AFFIXES 0& TEKMINATIONS. 

[It b impossible in every case to ascertain the exact fintse, or eren 
the general import, of an affix or terminati(m. Several of them seon 
to have different, and even contradictofj meanings, and in some 
eases they appear to be merely paragogic, that is, they lengthen ths 
word, without adding to the meaning. Teachers should recollect this, 
and not require their pupils to assign a meaning to every Arvix whicb 
occurs.] 

AFFIXES FORMING NOUNS. 

Act, implies doing, or the thing done ; also, state or con- 
dition ; as conspiracy, lega<^, celibacy, prelacy. 

Age, ion, denote the act of doing ; the thing done ; state 
or condition ; as carriole, passage, marriage, bondage ; 
immersion, derivatson, cohesion, subordination. 

Ana, denotes sayings or anecdotes of; as Walpoliono, 
JohnBomanat that is, sayings or anecdotes of WaJtpide^ 
oiJohnionm 
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Abd, 8iate or character ; as dotard, one in a state of dotage ; 
fllaggarfif, one who slugs or indulges in sloth ; wizard, a 
wise man or sage. 

Art, ert, or ort, implies a set or collection of; as library, 
aviary; nursery, rookery, knavery, cookery; repository, 
dormitory. Art, also implies one who is what the word 
to which it is attached signifies ; as adversary, secretary. 

Dox, implies dominion or possession, state or condition ; 
as kingc/om, Christencfont, martjrc/oin, free<ibni, wiadotn. 

Era or OR, denotes the agent or person acting ; as doerr 
writer, actor, professor. 

Be, usually denotes the person in a passive state, or as 
tiie object of the action ; as (lessor, the person who lets 
or gives a lease) lessee, the person to whom a lease is 
made ; patentee, trustee, committee (a number of persons 
to whom some inquiry or charge is committed). 

EscENCE, denotes the «tate of growing or becoming ; as, 
putrescence, effervescence. 

Ess, the feminine termination of a noun; as princess, 
lioness, duche^, actress. 

Hood or head, implies state or degree; as masihood, 
Toaidenhood or head, -priesthood. 

Ism, denotes sect, party, peculiarity, or idiom ; as Calvin- 
ism, Jacobinism, Graects/n, vulgarism, 

IsT, denotes skilled in or professing ; as botanist, fLorist, 
artist, naturah's^ linguist. 

Its, a descendant or follower of; as Israelite, JacobtVe. 

Kin, a diminutive affix meaning akin to^ or like ; as lamb* 
kin, maniAtn, pipAm. See Ling. 

Lino, cle, el, et, ock, express diminution, endearment, 
contempt; as gosling (Jittle goose), ioxmdling (a little 
child or infant /bunc/ or abandoned), dar/in^ {tittle dear), 
xmderling, yforldling ; partic/e, satche/, pocke/, hillocA. 

Ment, implies the act or doing of; state of; as acknow- 
ledgment, contentment. 

Ness,*' denotes the prominent or distinguishing qualities; 
state or quality of being ; as goodness, greatness, white- 
ness, happi/i ess. 

♦ _ _ 

• Er. — In a few words this tennination has become eer, ster, or ar; 
as auctionetfr, engineer ; game«(er, spiiuter ; liar, heggcir. 

t> N6M properly means a promontory ; as LangnMt^ the ^^asr ^ 4bc 
The root l» the L%tin naeus, the mom. 
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RicK,> tnqiliei rnle or joriadictdon ; m blshopriol. 
Bbif,<> deaote* office, atats, or conditioai ai chanoeUon 

lordjAip, fellowiAip, frieadsAip. 
TiDK, denoteB ftnu or erenti u nooatidt, WhitsanlKb. 
Tool, iTi, 01 T(, implies beii^ or state of being 

IfniiiiuU, multi/HJe, fortitiKb ; sbiliQr, adTenifjr ; noT< 

anxiety, honeaty, liberfu. 
Dhs, impliea doing or being ; itatoor condltioii; aami 

Ueturt, ckpturi. Scripture, ezposirc, diapleautre. 



Ablx, ible, ble, or ilb, implies haTing abiiity or ^w( 
do what tha word to wliicb ic is attached signiflea 
portoftJe, fit or able to be carried , defenstile, tli«t w! 
can, or a able to be decoded ; dociJi,'' able or fit t 
taught ; ductib. that wbicti maj be led, or drawn on 

AcxuDB, having the quftlitiea of^ conaiating oi^ reaembl 
as iierbaceoiu, testaceatu, cmstaeeoiu. 

Al, in, ABT, oBT, IC, ID, iNB, iLB, deDotc bciIoiigin| 
pertaining loi as natural ducuj Bnropean, oMeg 
CliriBtian; militofv, missionary, epistolary; pre&t 
intrudiicCory ; public, theoTetic; timuJ, ladd; alkal 
feminine ; infantiZe, mercantifi. 

En, dtnutCS madt of; SS golden, woodnt, evthm. 

ES40E,'' is the Fmicli form of issj at, burUsgiu, | 
tesjBe, piiitureggue. 

FuL, denotes full o^ or abounding in; as hop^AA arl 

Isu, imjiliei belonging to; like or resembling ; bavii 
teudeucy tu; as BritiiA, Ltish, boTuA, gteenuA, tUei 

IvG, liaa usually an active sisnificatiMi ; as motioa, de 
sine, oL!i:nsitie, pereuasiM, adhesuie. 

Less, denotes privation, or to be withoat; ujofbs*. 

Li&E or J.1, duuotes hkeoesi or similitnde; as god£ii 
godly, geutlemauiiAe or gentleman^. ' 



k akgi proptrJi muuu tlw thopt or (brm (u In landwiM 

th^t), aud lieoue, t^e prumlnenL or difltJDgu iiih i n g quali^, 

dieting lUHhcd rrom tbe itdJectiTa termination iiii, whlAto dsno 
Uiude ; HB IiuvHb^ iUt • bo; ; infuitUi, Uke on Infut. 
<> £r/nA Tba root ol o^na ^uid at (*t, tor^ U, An.) Is tl 
tmoination if toe, ** 1" badUtk. 
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Oss, denotes Ml of; as verbofe, tail of wards, 
OvB, implies having or consistiiig of; as dangerous, bilious. 
Some, denotes some of, or in some degree ; as troublesome. 
T, implies having or abounding in; as (stone) stony, 
(wealth) wealthy, (wood) woody. 

AFFIXES FORMING TEBB8. 

• 

Ate, in some cases, signifies to make ; as abbreviate.* 
£n, denotes to make; as sweeten, moisten, blacken, 

brighten. Compare Ft and Izs. 
Ft, denotes to make ; as magni^, puri^, beauti^. See En. 
Izs, or IBB, denotes to make ; as barbarize, systematize, 

fertiltze, dviltze; analyse, criticise, advertise. 
IsH, implies to make ; as publisA, to make pubUc ; flnisA, to 

make an end of. 

AFFIXES FORMING ADVERBS. 

IiT, an abbreviation of like implies way or manner; as wise/y, 

nob^, rapid/y, skilfal/y. 
Ward, wards, means turned or in the direction of ; as to- 

ward or towards (turned to), foTward C/breward), &c. 



ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 

If the pupils have been made thoroughly acquainted with 
the preceding Prefixes and Affixes, and with the usual pro- 
cesses of deducing derivative words from their roots, they 
will have little or no difficulty in English derivation pro* 
perly so called. It is only in the case of the less obvious 
etymologies that they will require the assistance of the 
teacher. But to deduce English primitives from their 
originals in other languages, as from the Latin and Greek, 
they will require to l^ taught, in addition to the Prefixes 
and Affixes, a large number of what are called Latin and 
Greek roots ; and also the forms which they assume in 
English words. 

In "The Spelling-Book Superseded," which is already 
in the hands of most of the pupils in our schools, fuh infor- 
mation on this important part of Grammar wiU be found. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to do more than to introduce 

*At4 it, in many caset, an integral part of the word, and 

Mti adUf/ MM BMITMtM. fflflflte nloCi. 



no 
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the subject here. For fuller information the learner can 
refer to the little wor^ just mentioned ; and also to ths 
Introduction to the author's English Dictionary. 

EXAMPLES OF DERIVATIVE WORDS FORMED FROM THEH 
ROOTS BT THE FIRST PROCESS OF DERIVATION, NAJfSLT, 
BT THE ADDITION OF LETTERS OR SYLLABLES. 
Root. DerivstiTe. Boot. DeriTafiTa. 



Crack 


Crackle 


Rough 


Ruffle 


Cramp 


Crumple 


Scribe 


Scribble 


Crumb 


Cnimble 


Set 


Settle 


Curd 


Curdle 


Shove 


Shovel 


Drip 


Dribble 


Side 


Sidle 


Fond 


Fondle 


Spark 


Sparkle 


Game 


Gamble 


Stray 


Straggle 


Gripe 


Grapple 


Stride 


Straddle 


Hack 


Hackle 


Tlu-oat 


Tlirottle 


Hack 


Higgle 


Track 


Trickle 


Nest 


Nestle 


Wade 


Waddle 


Nib 


Nibble 


Whet 


Whittle 


Pose 


Puzzle 


Wink 


Twinkle 


Prate 


Prattle 


Wrest 


Wrestle 


Rank 


Rankle 


Wring 


Wrinkle 


Roam 


Ramble 


Wrong 


Wrangle 



Verbs of this formation are called frequentatives, 
because they imply a frequency or iteration of small acts. 

Nouns of this formation are called diminutivjes, because 
they imply dimimUion ; as 



Bind 

Gird 

Hand 

Lade 

Nib 

Round 

Rutf 



Bundle 

Girdle 

Handle 

Ladle 

Nipple 

Rundle 

Ruffle 



Seat 

Shoot 

Spin 

Steep 

Stop 

Thumb 

Tread 



Saddle 

Shuttle 

Spindle 

Steeple 

Stopple 

Thimble 

Treadle 



Some FREQUENTATIVE vcrbs are formed by adding er to 
the primitive word ; as 



Beat 
Spit^ 
Spit 

CJIwb 



Batter 

Sputter 

Spatter 

-rest^r 

Ciamber 



Gleam 
Wend 
Long 
Hang 

WlUDfi 



Glimmer 
Wander 
Linger 
Hanker 



ENGFtilSH QRAH1I£AB. 



Ill 



The large dasset of nouns which are formed from the 
pnst participle, and also, from the old form (r^th) of the 
third person singular of verbs, are examples of the second 
and third process, that is, of contraction, and interchange 
of kindred letters. 

XXAMPLS8 OF NOUNS FORMED FROM THE PAST PARTI* 





CIPLES OF VERBS. 




Boot. 


DeriTfttite. 


Boot. 


DeriTrntire. 


Feigned 


Feint 


Shrived 


Shrift 


Joined 


Joint 


Drived 


Drift 


Waned 


Want 


Gived 


Gift 


Bended 


Bent 


Sieve (*te»erf) Sift 


Bended 


Bent 


Bived 


Bift 


tJilded 


Gilt 


Graffed 


Graft 


Weighed 


Weight 


Haved 


Haft 


Frayed 


Fright 


Haved 


Heft 


Mayed 


Might 


Waved 


Waft 


Bayed 


Bight 


Deserved 


Desert 


Cleaved 


Cleft 


Held 


Hilt 


Weaved 


Weft 


Flowed 


Flood 


Thieved 


Theft 


Flowed 


Float 


Thrived 


Thrift 


Cooled* 


Cold 


BZAMPLBS OF NOUNS FORMS 


D BY CONTRi 


ACTION FROM THE 


OLD THIRD PERSON SINGULAR OF VERBS. 


Healeth 


Health 


Beareth 


Birt 


Stealeth 


Stealth 


Breatheth 


Breath 


Wealeth 


Wealth 


Girdeth 


Girth 


Groweth 


Growth 


Dieth 


Death 


Troweth 


Troth 


TiUeth 


Tilth 


Troweth 


Truth 


Smiteth 


Smithb 


Breweth 


Broth 


Mooneth 


Month 


Some nouns have been e 


imUarly formed from adjec- 


TivES ; as 








Deep 


Depth 


Wide 


Width 


Long 


Length 


Broad 


Breadth 


Strong 


Strength 


Slow 


Sloth 


Toung 


Youth 


Warm 


Warmth 


Merry 


Mkth 


Dear 


Dearth 



• The imgvUur rerbs, as they axe caHe^ aar« ei^j^^^oni^ oasfis^^os^^V 
tbu tendenej in the language. 

> " Wheaom oometh Smvth, albeYve^caVs^^w e/qeoBa^ 

But from the tmifh that •mUettv tA«tk% ^x^^ — y«%Uvi*.« 
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£LBM£NT8 Of 



■ZAMPL18 or THB INTBBCHANGS Ol VKDESD LSTTSBI* 
Boot DeiiTstiro. Bool. DeriwfeHv. 



Bake 

Wake 

Hack 

Make 

Break 

Speak 

Seek 

Poke 

Dike 

Stick 



Batch 

Watch 

Hatch 

Match 

Breach 

Speech 

Beseech 

Pouch 

Ditch 

Stitch 



Nick 

Nick 

Stink 

Drink 

Crook 

Mark 

Stark 

Milk 

Kirk 

Lurk 



Notch 

Niche 

Stench 

Drench 

Crouch 

Marches 

Starch 

Milch 

Church 

Lurch. 



LONG YOWBLS USUALLT SHORTENED IN DEBIT ATrntS. 

From the natural tendency in all languages to abbreTi* 
ations, long sounds in simple or primitiTe words usoallj 
become short in compounds and deriyatlTes. The fiiUowing 
are examples : 



Cave 
Game 
Vale 
Shade 
Insane 
Nature 
Prate 
Grain 
Vain 
Explain 
ViUam 
Maintain 
Break (a) 
Clean 
Clean 
Heal 
Steal 
Weal 
Breathe 
Dear 
Please 
Please 
Seam 
Zeal 



C&vity 

Gamble* 

Valley 

Shadow 

Insanity 

Natural 

Prattle 

Granary 

Vanity 

Explajiation 

ViUany 

Maintenance 

Break&st (0 

Cleanse 

Cleanly 

Health 

Stealth 

Wealth 

Breath 

Dearth 

Pleasant 

Pleasure 

Sempstress 

Zaalons 



Zeal 

Legend 

Deep 

Sheep 

Spleen 

ConsiMte 

Crime 

Prime 

Mime 

Line 

Vine 

BeAtnd 

Wind 

WUd 

Wise 

Wise 

Michael 

White 

White 

F6re 

Enow 

Holy 

OWMM 



Zealot 

Legendary 

Depth 

Shepherd 

Splenetic 

Conspiracy 

Criminal 

Primer 

Mimic 

Lineal 

Vineyard 

Hinder 

Windlass 

Wilderness 

Wizard 

Wisdom 

Michaelmas 

Whitbread- 

Whitsunday 

Forehead 

Knowledge 

Holiday 

Importaol 
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Boot. 


DerintiTO. 


Root 


D«riTitlT«. 


Coal 


ColUer 


Boor 


Burly 


Foul 


Fulsome 


House 


Hustings 


Sour 


Surly 


South 


Southerly 


ENGLISH DSRIVATIYEB TO BE TRACED TO THEIB ROOTS.* 


Abase 


Between 


Crotchety 


Fribble 


Abate 


Be¥rilder 


Crutch 


Froward 


Acorn 


Billet 


Cud 


Fulsome 


After 


Board 


Curd 


Gadfly 


Alderman 


Bloat 


Curdle 


Gang 


Aloft 


Boggle 


Dawn 


Gangway 


Alone 


Bond 


Deed 


Gamer 


Also 


Booth 


Dismay 


Gk)9ling 


Aloof 


Bower 


Doff 


Grocer 


AmaffS 


Bow 


Doom 


Gunnel 


Amount 


Bowsprit 


Draught 


Grotesque 


Ant 


Bout 


Drawmgroom Haft 


Appal 


Brace 


Drawl 


Hammerdoth 


Appease 


Bread 


Dray 


Hanger 


Appraise 


Brinded 


Droop 


Harrier 


Arrears 


Brood 


Elder 


Heed 


Atone 


Burly 


Elbow 


Higgle 


Bacon 


Casement 


Embark 


Holster 


Bait 


Cashier 


Embroider 


Hood 


Bandy 


Cavalierly 


Engross 


Hound 


Barricade 


Chandler 


Enlist 


Huswife 


Barrier 


Chilblain 


Fancy 


Husband 


Batter 


Clamber 


Farthing 


Til 


Baste 


Closet 


Fetlock 


Imagine 


Batch 


Clumsy 


Fetter 


Indenture 


Bairn 


Comely 


Fifteen 


Inform 


Bauble 


Cooper 


First 


Jest 


Beaver 


Counter 


Flea 


Jovial 


Bedlam 


Craven 


Fodder 


Kidnap 


Beetle 


Crimple 


Foible 


Kine 


Behold 


Crumple 


Forestal 


Landscape 


Beholden 


Cripple 


Forsake 


Lass 


Behalf 


Crouch 


Fortnight 


Last 


Bereave 


Crotchet 


Forward 


Laggard 






launch 


Nonglit 


Quick 


Starch 


Lanch 


Nozzle 


Rally 


Stud 


Left 


Offal 


Reel' 


Tadpole 


Lncket 


Offspring 


Remnant 


Tamper 


Loiter 


Only 


Riddle 


Tap 


Luggage 


Ought 


Roost 


Tendril 


Lugger 


Orrery 


Satchel 


Tight 


Lumber 


Ostler 


' Salver 


Twilight 


Mayor 


Padlock 


Salvage 


Twin^ 


Meauder 


Parboil 


Sample 


Twist 


Mote 


Parcel 


Saw"^ 


Trice 


Mould 


Parse 


Scrap 


Trifle 


Moulder 


Pattern 


Sharper 




Mound 


Pelt 


Sheer 


Utter 


Naught 


Perform 


Shenff 


Veneer 


Neighbour 


Perry 


Shuttle 


Waddle 


Neither 


Peruse 


Skipper 


Waver 


Ness 


Philippic 


SlovlT 


Wild 


Net 


Pike 


Sneer 


Warn 


Niggard 


Pipkin 


Snuff 


Whisk 


Nosegay 


Pocket 


Soak 


Whisker' 


Noatril 


Pucker 


Sorrel 


Wizard 


Noae 


Quagmire 


Staple 


Wrong 



LATIN AND GREEK BOOTS, 

to BE TBACED THEODOH THEICt KNQUHB QBBIVATIT] 

(Tlie/oliov/imi not it traced, at an eaamplt.') 
Cap,' capt> cept> cip, to take kold, or amtain. He) 
capoife, able of fit to latt or hold, eqoal or adequate 
incapable, Bot capable ; capa&iVify, ability or poirer of lak 
adequateness j c»pable7tea» ; capanoiu (that Can (ate or 1 
much), large ; captious (disposed to lakt or start objecti 
to, or to find fault), peevish, morose ; captiousness, a dii 
sition to be captions ; captive, a person taken or caiitnrei 
war; captin'ly, the state of acaptive; captiiiair,'(^to t 
canlivt,^ to subdue by force of charms ; captor, the pei 
who iaket or subdues; capture, making, a prize; accept 
take to, sc. one's selfj) to receive; oecepter, the person i 
accepts ; acceptable, Dt or worthy of being accepted ; oeo 
abieaefS, arceptibilily, occeptalion; ana'cipMe, to take htj 

* From iig>ia, mjfKu, (in oi>mvii<UiUHLct(*ihiai|ta^ 
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hand ; antidpaticn ; conceive ^through the French) ; con- 
ception ; deceive: deception, acceptive ; except, to take out 
of or from ; ejrccptton ; thcepttve, taking in (as a commence- 
ment); intercept (,to take between,) to stop or obstruct ; par- 
ticipatey to take a part m, to share with ; participle, a part of 
speech participating , sc, in the qualities of both a verb and 
an adjective; perception, the act of (taking through) perceiv- 
ing ; percepUiie, that can be perceived ; imperceptible ; re- 
ceptacle; reception; receipt; recipe Ttake thou); susceptible, 
(that may be taken or subdued by,) subject to, &c. 

TERBS. 



Ago (actes),* to do or act. 
Cado (comm), to fkll. 
Caedo Taejiw), to cut or kill. 
Cano (cantos), to sing. 
Clamo, to exclaim. 
Claudo (dausus), to shut. 
Curro (curjSKs), to run. 
Damno, to condemn. 
Dico (dictus), to speak. 
Facio (Jactas), to make. 
Fero, to bear or carry. 
Flecto (flexus), to bend. 
Fluo (Jluxus), to flow. 
Fundo (Juau»% to pour out. 
Gradior (gressus), to step. 
Habeo, to have. 
Haereo Quegus), to adhere. 
Jungo (junctus), to join. 
Juro, to swear. 
LSgo (lectus), to gather; to 
* Belect; to read, 
lago, to bind. 
Loquor Clocatus), to speak. 
Mando, to command. 
Metior(men«t(s),to measure. 
Mitto (missus), to send. 
Nuncio, to announce. 
Pello (pulsus), to drive. 



Fendeo, to hang. 
Pendo, to weigh ; to pay. 
Pleo (pletus), to fllL 
Plico, to fold. 
Ploro, to weep. 
Pono (po8itu8%to put down. 
Prehendo (jprensuf),to seize. 
Premo (pressm), to press. 
Probo, to prove. 
Puto, to think. 
Quaero (quasitus), to seek. 
Bego (rectus), to rule. 
Bumpo (rupius), to break. 
Salio (saltus), to leap. 
Scindo (scissus), to cut. 
Scribo (scriptus), to write. 
Sedeo, to sit. 
Sentio, to feel. 
Sequor (secutus), to follow. 
Solvo (solatus), to loose. 
Sono, to sound. 
Specie (spectus), to see. 
Spiro, to breathe. 
Spondeo (sponsus), to pro- 
mise ; to betroth. 
Sto (status), to stand. 
Struo (strucUis), to build. 
Suadeo(st<asu«),to persuade. 



• From the fkrat root giren here (ago), \i^^«x^% ell ff\j<|'^Mg?i:&*^ 
worda are derlred; and many of the oth«n «t« vtw tfiKC^ \r5S^&^ 
See 7%t ^pdUmfS^g k SwpemSisd, page IW. 
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ELEMENTS OF 



Sumo (sitmpiua)^ to take up. 
Tendo, to stretch. 
Teneo, to hold. 
Traho (tractus), to draw. 
Trudo {trutus), to thrust. 



Valeo, to be welL 
Venio (ventua), to oome 
Verto (versus), to torn. 
Voco (vocalics), to call. 
Volvo (voUtus), to rolL 



SUBSTANTIYES. 



Anima, life. 

Animus, the mind. 

Annus, a year. 

Arma, arms. 

Ars (artis), art. 

Caput, the head. 

Caro {camis), flesh. 

Clvis, a citizen. 

Cor (cordis), the heart. 

Corpus (coi7>cSns) the body. 

Cura, care. 

Exemplum, an example. 

Fanum, a fkne or temple. 

Finis, an end. 

Forma, form. 

Grex (gregis), a flock. 

Hospes (hospitis), a host. 

Humus, the ground. 

Jus (jtaris\ law or right. 

LitSra, a letter. 

Locus, a place. 

Lux (iucis), light. 



Manus, the hand. 
Modus, a mode or man 
Mons (mantis), a mount 
Mors (mortis), death. 
Munus (mungris), a gift 
Opus (opens), a vork. 
Ordo (ordinis), order. 
Pars (partis), a part. 
Pater, a &ther. 
Pes (pedis), the foot, 
Popuius, the people. 
Salus (salutis), nisty, 
Signum, a sign. 
Socius, a fhend. 
Sonus, a sound. 
Tempus (tempSria)^ tioM 
Teriii, the earth. 
Testis, a witness. 
Unda, a wave. 
Verbum, a word. 
Via, a way. 
Vinum, wine. 



ADJECTITES. 




.^uus, equal. 
Breyis, short. 
Decem, ten. 
Dignus, worthy. 
Durus, hard. 
Firmus, flrm. 
Fortis, strong. 
Gratus, grateM. 
Gravis, heavy. 
Liber, free. 
LongUBf long, 
UB, great 



\ 



Medius, middle. 
Minus, less. 
Multus, many. 
Novus, new. 
Par, equal. 
Primus, flrst. 
Probus, honest. 
Quatuor, four. 
Sacer, sacred. 
Similis, like. 
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OBSZK B00T8.« 



AgS, to driye or lead. 

Alios, another. 

AnthrOpos, a man. 

ArchS, goyemment. 

Astron, a star. 

Autos, self. 

Biblion, a book. 

Bios, lifor 

Chdle, bUe. 

Chrdnos, time. 

Cratos, rale. 

Cnnd, to sifb ; to judge. 

Deca, ten. 

D§mos, the people. 

Dogma, opinion, doctrine. 

Eidos, a form, a figure. 

Ergon, work. 

Gkoaos, a marriage. 

Ge, the earth. 

GSnos, kin, race. 

Gonia, a comer, an angle. 

Gramma, a letter. 

Graphs, to write. 

HIt&ros, other, different. 

HiSros, sacred. 

H6dos, a way. 

Homos, like, similar. 

Honzd, to boimd or limit. 

Hudor, water. 

IdioB, peculiar. 

Isos, equal. 

Kosmos, order ; the world. 

Kudn, 8 dog. 

Laos, the people. 

Lithos, a stone. 

Ldgos, a word, a discourse. 

Mania, madness. 

Biartur, a witness. 



MSohSnS, a contrivance. 

Metron, a measure. 

Mikros, smaU. 

M5no8, alone. 

Naus, a ship. 

Neos, new. 

N5mos, a law. 

Od§, a song. 

Oikos, a house. 

On5ma, a name. 

Opt5mai, to see. 

Organon, an instnunent. 

Orthos, right. 

Pan, all. 

Pathos, feeling. 

Pente, five. 

Petra, a rock. 

Philed, to lore. 

Phdne, voice or sound. 

Phrasis, a phrase, a saying 

Phusis, nature. 

Phuton, a plant. 

Pleo, to fill. 

P51i8, a city. 

P51us, many. 

P6t&mos, a river. 

Pons (p6do8)y the foot. 

Prdtos, first. 

Sc6pS6, to see. 

Spad, to draw. 

Techne, art or science. 

Tgle, fkr. 

Temnd, to cut. 

Theos, God. 

T5po8, a place. 

Tr5pa, to turn. 

Tupos, a stamp or type. 

Zddn, an animal. 



• Knmwofiu Engllflh dimvatitbi from theie, and other Qt««.V 
rooTf/ will te found in Tki SpMing^Bwik Qm^timdJiA^ 



] 13 ELEMENTS OF 

ANGLO-SAXON BOOTS. 

Generally speaking, English words which are not de- 
rived from Latin or Greek, are from anolo-sazon boots. 
But as few of these roots have more than one or two ds- 
RivATivES in English, it is obvious that young persont 
would gain little or nothing by learning them. With Latin 
and Greek roots it is quite ditierent ; for, by learning them, 
the pupil will, without any additional trouble, -become 
acquainted, at least in a general way, with whole families 
of words. In fact, it may be said that a young person who 
learns Anglo-Saxon roots fishes with a hook, and draws in 
at most but one word at a time^ but in learning Latin and 
Greek roots, he uses a net, and at one cast draws in a whole 
multitude of words. From the Latin and Greek roots given 
in the three preceding pages, for instance, 3,517 English 
words are derived. Of these, 3, 127 are from the Latin, and 
490 from the Greek roots.* 

The following — if we except the names of places — are 
almost the only Anglo-Saxon roots which have more than 
two or three derivatives in English : — 

Ac, an oak; as in acorn (the corn or berry of the oak), 

Auckland, Ackworth, Acton, 
^r, before ; as ere, early, erst. 
Ji^thel, noble, royal ; as Atheling,^ Athelstan, Ethel, 

Ethelbald, Ethelred, Ethelwolf. 
Bacan, to bake ; as bake, baker, bakery, batch. 
Bald, brave ; as bold, Baldwin (bold in war), 
Bana, death, poison ; as bane, baneful, ratsbane. 
Beaten, to beat ; as beat, bat, batter, battery, battle. 
Beodan, to order, to invite ; as bid, bedel or beadle, forbid, 

forbidding, outbid, unbidden. 
Beorht, shining, illustrious ; as bright, Albert, Egbert 
Bicnian, to indicate by a nod, or to call by a motion of the 

hand ; to show a sign ; as beckon, beacon. 

* See for the dsbivi.tiv£8 referred to, the author's "Manual of 
Etymology," page 81. 

b Atheling, that is, cethd, royal, and Ung, young, as In foundling. This 

term was' applied by the Anglo-Saxons to the heir to the throne, as 

** Edward Athding.** Hence also Athdnt^, a small idand in Somerset- 

sAJre, where Alfred and his nobUt coiic«a(X«& ^ih.«ioA«bi««« ftnr a time, 

6vm the Daaea, 
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Bindan, to bind: as bind, binder, band, bandage, bond, 
bonds, bondage, bound, boundary, bundle. 

Bidan, to tany, to dwell ; as bide, abide, abode. 

Brad, broad, abroad, board, Bradburn, Bradhurst. 

Brecan, to break; as break, breaker, breach, brake. 

Bugan,* to bend or be pliant ; as bow, bough, bower, booth 
bay, bight, elbow, buxom. 

Byman, to bum; as burn, brand, brunt, brown. 

Cselan, to cool ; as cool, cold, chill, cliilblain. 

Cunnan, to know, to know how to do, to be able ; as cun- 
ning; con, can, ken, keen, uncouth. 

Cwellan, to slay ; as quell, kill. 

Deawian, to moisten ; as dew, bedew, dough, thaw. 

I>eman, to judge; as deem, doom, doomsday, dempster. 

Dragan, to draw or drag ; as drag, draggle, draw, drawer, 
drawers, drawl, draught, dray. 

Dreogan, to work ; as drudge, drudgery. 

Drifan, to drive ; as drive, driver, drift, drove, drover. 

Drigan, to dry ; as dry, drought, drug. 

Drypan, to drip ; as drip, drop, dribble, droop, driveL 

Dwinan, to pine away ; as dwine, dwindle. 

Ea, Ey, water, an island ; as Anglesey, Athelney, Sheppey 
Ramsey, Bardsey, Nordereys, Soudereys. 

Eald, old ; as eld, elder, alderman, Aldgate. 

Eall, the whole ; as all, Albert, Alfred, Alwin. 

Faran, to go ; as fare, thoroughfare, seafaring, ford. 

Fian, to hate ; as fiend, foe, feud. 

Freon, to love ; as friend, Godfrey, Alfred. 

Frician, to jump ; as frisk, freak, frog. 

Fugel, a bird ; as fowl, fowler. 

Fulian, to corrupt ; as foul, file, filth, defile, defilement. 

Galan, to sing ; as nightingale. 

Gangan, to go; as gang, gangway, pressgang. 

Geard, an enclosure ; as yard, garden. 

Gerefa, a companion, a governor ; as reeve, sheriff (that 
is, shire reeve), portreeve, landgrave. 

Grod, good ; as godfather, godmother, godson, goddaughter 
godspeed, 'Gospel, gossip (godsibb), 

Gyrd, a staff, a measure ; as yard, yardarm, yardwand. 

Hafoc, a hawk ; as havoc, hawk. 

* Bugatu The g in Anglo-Saxon was softened into y in English 
fvard«. Compare det from drigan ; Hki from mnogom, k<&. 
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Hall, the neck ; u halter, h&ul, hile. 
Han^Mi, to hang; u hang, hinge, Stonehenge. 
Htind, B noimd ; aa hound, hunt, Honuilow. 
Iiisdan. to lead ; aa lead, lode, lodestar, lodeitonB. 
Laferc, a lark ; ai laverock, lark. 
MHoan, to think, to intend ; aa mean, mind. 
Magan, to he able ; aa may, might, diamaj. 
Uengan. to mix ; as mingle, among, amongst, con 

intermiDgle, mongrel. 
Hetaian, to feed ; aa meat, meas, meaamate. 
Bsd, coonael, adrice ; aa rede, Ethelred, Mildred. 
Bathe, soon ; aa rath, rather. 
Ripan, to cnt; aa reap, reaper, rip. 
Sceapan, to form ; as shape, landacape. 
Sceotan, to aboot; aa ahot, about, ahut, shutter, 
Scethan, to injure ; aa acath, scathleaa, unscathed. 
Sciran, to shear or cut ; as shard, sharded, shear. 

sheer, sheer-hulk, shire, aherifr,ahom, Bkirt,ploit 
6cu&n, to thrust ; as acuffle, ifhove, ahoreL 
Seothao, tfl boil; aa aeethe, sodden, suds. 
Slefan, to cover, to clothe ; aa sleeve, sleeveleM, 
Snican. to go creeping ; as sneak, anake. 
Soth, true; aa aooth, soothsaj, aootbBayer.foTMOt 
8p^, tidings ; aa Gospel (that is, good lidlDgs). 
Slepan, to raise; aa step, steep, steeple. 
Stigan. toaacccd; aa stage, atorj, stair. 
Swarth, black ; is awarthj, swart. 
Teon or Teogan, to drair ; as team, tog, tough. 
Thirlion, to pierco ; as thrill, drill, nostrlL 
Treowiaa, to belxve; aa trow, troth, true, truth. 
W»d, coarae atuff or clothing; as widow's weeds. 
W(Wj caution ; aa (waren), warn, wary, aware, be 
Waoian, to wane; a* wane, want, gaunt. 
Wealdan, to iway or govern ; a« wield, Bretwalda, 
Weard, guanl ; aa ward, warden, guard, guardiuL 
Wenan, to thinks as ween, overweening. 
Wendan, to go i as wend, went, wander. 
'Wiht, a thing, a creature ; as whit, wight. 
Witan, to know ; as wit, witoesBj wot, weet, wil, wi 

wiaird, witenagemote, imwittmgly. 
Win, war; as Edwin, Godwin, Baldwin. 
Wtitbui, to bend, to twin ; uvTiAn,vTCatli,vi 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax is that part of Grammar which treats of 
the proper construction of gerUences. 

A BENTBNOB is an assemblage of words so arranged 
as to convey a determinate seme or meaning. 

In every sentence there must be at least one verb, and a notm or 
nominative. The nominative of a verb is called its subject, be- 
cause it renresents the subject of the assertior^ or affirmation made 
by the vero. Thus, in the sentence "Time flies** — in which an 
assertion is made about the nominative " time,** namely, that it 
" ^es" — *Time' is the subject, and *iiies* is the verb. 

Sentences are either bimtli or oompoumd. A stmple sentence 
contains but one subject, and one verb or assertion about it ; as, 
* Time flies.' 

A evmpound sentence consists of two, or more simple sentences 
80 connected as to form when taken together one complete proposi- 
tion ; as, ** Time flies, and death approaches ; ** '* The ox knowedi 
his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; hut Israel doth not know, 
my people do not consider." A simple sentence forming part of a 
compound sentence is called a clause. 

The principal parts of a sentence are the nomina- 
tive or subject^ the verb and the object^ that is, the 
word or phrase upon which the verb is said to act. 
when it is transitive. 

The NOMINATIVB to a verb is known by putting the question, 
Who 9 orWhat $ as, * Hove him ;* Who loves him? Ans. /. *Time 
mes;* What Ben? Ans. Time. 

The OBJECT of the verb answers to the question, Whom 7 or 
What 7 as, *I love him;* Whom do you love ? Ans. Him. * He 
itmck the table ;* What did he strike ? Ans. The table, 

A FHBASE is an expression consisting of two or more 
words, and forming, in general, part of a sentence. A phrase, 
also, mUms an idiom or peculiarity of expression. 

Syntax is divided into two parts, namely, Concord 
and Government. 

* In every case the verb affirms or denies something about its 
nominative, and hence some grammarians place the essence of the 
verb in asurUa^, Sec note page 16. 
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OoNOOBD is the agreement of one word with an- 
other, in case, gender, number, or person. 

Government is the paioer which one word has OTer 
another in determining its case or mood. 

Rule I. A yerb must agree with its nominatiTe 
in number and person ; as, I amy Thou art, He «^ 
We are. 

In each of tiiese •xamples tiie verb •Tidently agreei with ita 
nominative in number ana person. Thas, in * I am, the nomina- 
tive */ * is ihejirst person and tingidar number, and so it tibe verb 
' AM ;* in * I'bou art, thou is the iewnd person ttngular, and so if 
tile verb * art;* and so on with the other examples. 

In each of the preceding examples there is a distinct form for the 
person of the vero, namely, am^ art, is, and are ; but this is the 
only verb in our language that varies its form or termination, ex- 
eept for the second and third person singular of the present tense, 
and tiie second person singular of the past. It is only m these thret 
eases, therefore, that this rule can be violated; and tiie pupil has on^ 
to keep in mind that when thou is the nominative, si* must be 
added to the termination of the verb; as, Thou lovert; thou 
loved9^ ; and when hk, she, it, or any substantive of the tinguUtr 
number is tiie nominative, s must be added to the verb; ai, He 
love*; she loves; John loves ; tiie boy loves. 

Observe, tiiat s added to a verb makes it singular, which it tin 
reverse in the case of nouns or substantives. 

1. When the nominatiye is a collectiyx nouk, the 
yerb may be either in the singolar or plural number, a(y 
cording as unity or plurality of idea is intended to be e:]^ 
pressed; as: 

*The council it unanimous ;* * the army it approaching ;* the ptr- 
liament was dissolved ;* * the nation is powerful ;* * the meeting urns 
very large.* 

* The council are divided in their opinions ;* ' the multitude 
eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief gooa ;* * tiie people ate fi<^le.* 

2. Two or more singjular nouns, connected by the con- 
junction AKD, are equivalent to a plural, and must there- 
fore have the verb in the plural number; as, John and 
James are good boys ; and they love their books. 

3. Two or more singular nouns joined by or or nob, r^ 

*Iftb$ rerb does not «&d Vn •« est \a Va*^ «AM\« 



quire a verb in the singular number, because the assertion 
is made only about one of them ; as : 

'John, James, or William, intends to accompany me ;' that is, 
one of them intends. *Neithkr John nor James was present;* 
that is, neither the one, nor the other was present. ' Ignorance OR 
negligence 1ms caused this mistake.' 

4. When the infinitive mood, or part of a sentence is 
the nominative, the verb should be in the singular ; as : 

* To be afraid to do, evil is true courage ;* ' His being at enmity 
with Caesar was the cause of perpetual discord.' 

5. When a subject or nominative is joined to a participle* 
without being connected with any other verb in the sen- 
tence, it is ^aid to be in the nominative absolute ; as: 

' The wind being favourable, we set sail.' * I shall not lag behind, 
nor err the way, thou leading.* 

Rule II. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
which they stand, or to which they relate, in num- 
ber, gender, and person; as : 

James is a good boy, and he is fond of his book. 

Jane is a good girl, and she is fond of her book. 

John and James are good boys, and they are fond of their books. 

This apple looks well, but it is net ripe. 

These apples look well, but they are not ripe. 

1. When It stands for the subject of a proposition, it is 
applicable to each of the three persons, in both numbers ; 
as. It is /; it is you ; it is she ; it is he ; it is we ; it is they. 
Is it the king f (^Eefer to page 45.) 

Rule III. The relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender, number, and person; as : 

* I WHO am your teacher.* * Thov who art mypupil.' *He that 
is good 19 happy.* *You who are my friends.* * The book which you 
nad.* 

J. The RELATIVE is the nominatiye to the verb if no 
nominative comes between it and the verb; as ** Solomon, 
WHO was the son of David, built the temple at Jerusalem.** 

2. But if a nominative comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by the preposition ^iu^ 
before, or the verb or noun foUowinev «a, ^^Bj^^isl<^^>«^ 
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warship, by whosx gift we liye> and 6y whom all fhingi 
were made, is the Lord." 

3. The relatiye is often omitted, particularly in colloquial 
language ; as, * The person you visited yesterday (^dled 
this morning ;' * I received the letter you sent yesterday. ' 
In these examples whom is understood before * you visited;' 
and which before *you sent.' 

4. The relative which has sometimes a clause of a sen- 
teuce for its antecedent; as, * John is improving in gram- 
mar every day, which gives me great pleasure.* 

5. Who and whom are used with reference to inferior 
animals, and inanimate objects when they are represented 
as acting and speaking like rational beings, or, in other 
words, when they are personified, 

6. The relative which is generally used with reference to 
COLLECTIVE uouus, evcu though they represent persons; 
as, * The committee which met to-day were dividedin their 
opinions.' 

7. After superlatives that is generally used ; as, * The 
wisest man that ever lived is liable to error.' 

Rule IV. Every adjective, and every adjective 
pronoun, belongs to a substantive, expressed or iin« 
derstood ; as : 

< Few are happy ,** that is, few persons are happy (joerjom). *Tkii 
is a fine day;' that is, this day is a fine day. *j%at was a bold 
assertion ;* that is, that assertion was a bold assertion. 

Bulb V. The distbibutive pronouns, eaoh^ evb&t, 

EITHER, NEiTHEB, agree with nouns, pronouns, and 

verbs in the singular number only; as, 'The two 

kings sat each on his tkrone ;' ' JSvery tree is known 

by iU fruit.' 

In such cases as, ' every ten years ;* ' every hundred men;* the 
plural has a collective or singular meaning. Eithea means one d 
tiie tivOf but not both; and neither means not either. 

Bulb VI. Transitive verbs and Tran&iive par- 
ticiples govern nouns and pronouns in the objective 
case; as : 
'I love John, and John lotjes m*.'' *IL* stniA&«t«* *TUiii 
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1. Participial noiuaus formed from transitlye verbs 
follow the same rule ; as, * He injured himself in injuring 
them,* (Befer to page 32.) 

2. Transitlye yerbs are sometimes used for intransitive 
verbs which are analogous in meaning ; as, * You can return 
the book when you return,' that is, come back, * The earth 
turns upon its axis,* that is, revolves, 

3. A verb in the infinitive mood, a sentence or part of a 
sentence, may be the object of a transitive verb ; as, * John 
loves to study ; ' ' I know how you have served me,* * I could 
not avoid seeing him,* 

4. Some verbs in the passive voice, particularly in col- 
loquial language, are followed by an objective case, as: 

' He was promised a sehoolf * John was offered a fine situation; 
'He was promised her in marriage ;* * I was asked a question* 

Bulb VII. Prepositions govern the objective case 
of nouns and pronouns; as : (See notes, p. 97). 

' Is this former * Pat it on the table,* * He went with us.* * To 
whom mneh is given, tf him much shall be required.* 

1 . Prepositions are frequently omitted before the words 
which they govern; as, *Give (to) him that book;' *He 
taught (to) me geography ;' * Jane is like (to) her ;' * It is 
very near (to) us ;' * I asked (of) him a question ;* * Saddle 
(^) me the ass ;* * They were banished (from) the reahn;' 
MTou must not pass (through oi beyond) this place.* 

KuLE YIII. The verb to bb* has the same case 
after it that is before it; as : 

</ am he,* 'It was she.* 'It is /.* 'It is they,* * I supposed him to 
be iAMperwn* ' He proved himsel/ (to be) my friend on the occa- 
sion.' * You believed it to be her.* 

1. The positions of the nominatives before and after the 
verb TO be, may be reversed without changing the sense. 
In fact, it is an assertion that they are identical; and 
hence they are put in the same case; as, * I supposed him to 
be the person * is equivalent to, < I supposed the person to be 
him.' *The captain of the ship is my brother* is equivalent 
to, ' My brother is the captain of the ship. With other 
verbs it is quite different; as, 'Brutus killed Osesar,' 

* An dbjeethe before the verb to be is goverued b^ «l tc^s^sa^k^^ 
rerh preceding it; as in the examples giyeu a\Kn^ 
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cannot, without violating the trath, be changed into^ 

• Cssar killed Brutus.' 

2. Verbs of calling, naming, appointing, making, cofnsideni^i 
teeming, becoming, and some others, nave the same case 
after them that they have before them, when both words 
refer to the same tMng. In such cases there is generally 
an ellipsis ; as, * they appointed him {to he) teacher;* 'he 
became {came to be) a great man ;' * they made him {to he) 
king ;* « they called him {by the name of) John ;' * he died 
{as or like) a rebel ;* * Tom struts {as or Uke) a soldier.* 

Rule IX. One verb governs another that follows 
it or depends upon it^ in the infinitive mood; as, 
" Cease to do evil ; learn to do well" 

1. When the infinitive mood implies purpose or motive 
it is, strictly speaking, not governed by the preceding verb, 
but by some word or phrase understood before it, such as for 
or in order ; as, * I read [for or in order"] tolearn.' * There 
was none I for] to help. * What went ye out ^or for m 
order] to see ?' There is a similar ellipsis before infijutives 
which are said to be governed by nouns and adjectives; 
as, *Your desire [/or] to improve is very laudable.' 
*I am ANXIOUS \_for]\jo serve you.' 

2. The infinitive is sometimes used absolutely ; as : 

* To speak the truth, we are all liable to enor.' ^To he candid 
with you, I think you are in the wrong.* 

3. To, the sign of the infinitive, is omitted after the 
verbs, hid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, let (and others 
in frequent use, as the auxiliary verbs). But when these 
verbs are used in the passive voice, the infinitive following 
them has generally the sig^ to expressed ; as-: 

*I hade him do it.' *I saw him go.'' * Make them sit down.* 'I 
heard him say it.' * He dares not do it.' * We are bidden to rest* 

* They were seen to go.' * Ue was heard to say.* 

4. JJare, when it signifies to challenge or defy, is fol- 
lowed by ^o; as : * I dare thee but to breathe upon my love.* 

Rule X. When two substantives come together 

signifying different things, the first is put in the pos- 

sessive case; as, 'iny/at/i«r'« house ;' 'John^s hat;' 

^on eaglaf wings. 
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1. Participial or Substantive phrases have the same con- 
struction ; as, **The clamour of the cAurcA's being in danger 
was revived ;" "much depends on the rmpiCs attending 
regularly f but more on his studying diligentif, 

2. The possessive case is generall/ resolvable into the 
objective with the preposition of. Thus, * my father's 
house* may be resolved into the house of mj father ^ and 

* John's hat,' into the hat of John, Such phrases, however, 
are not always equivalent. Thus, *the Lord's day ' means 
the Christian Sabbath ; but * the day of the Lord * denotes 
the day of judgment. Again, * Johns portrait' mav mean, 
either a portrait or likeness of John, or a portrait belonging 
to John, 

3. The latter or governing substantive is frequently 
understood ; as, * Call at the booksdler's near St. Paul's, 
and buy me a grammar.' In this sentence shop is under- 
stood alter < bookseller's,' and church after * St. Paul's.' 

4. In some cases both the possessive form and the prepo- 
sition o/* are employed ; as, * He is a friend of my father's ; ' 
but such expressions are elliptical. In this case the full 
construction would be, * He is a friend out of my father's 
friends.* 

Rule XI. When two substantiyes come together 
signifying the same thing, they agree in case ; as, 

* Paul, the apostle ;' * Cicero, the orator.' 

1. In such cases the latter substantive is said to be in 
APPOSITION to the former; but all such expressions are 
elliptical. Thus^ < Paul, the apostle,' means Paul who was 
an apostle — or Paul, I mean the apostle. 

BxTLB XII. When an article precedes a pabtiot- 
PIAL NOUN, the preposition of should follow it ; as, 

* Much depends on ike observing of this rule ;' ' This 
was a betraying of the trust reposed in him.' (Refer 
to pages 32, 61, and rule vi., note 1.) 

1. An adjective before a participial noun has the same 
effect ; as, * This was no unnecessary exciting of the feel- 
ings.' In all such cases, participial nouxia «iX^^3A«^^^A^ 
MB mnms; and aa such, they caniiot taSkA Vi ob^ediin^ ^Mt^ 
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after them, without the intervention of n preponiion. In 
the preceding examples, for instance, *the obserring' is 
equivalent to the observance; * a betraying,' to a betrayal; 
and * exciting,* to excitement, 

2. A possessive pronoun, or a substantive in thepowe<- 
»ive case, before a participial noun, should have the same 
effect ; as, ' Much depends on their observing o/* this rule;' 
' Much depends on John's observing of this rule.' In such 
cases, however, the of is often omitted, even by cor- 
rect writers. -^ 

EuLE XIII. Adjeotiyes should not be used u 
adverbs ; nor adverbs as adjectives; as : 

' Indij^erenl honest ;* ' eteoeediM careful ;* ' remarkable ynSl ;* 

* she dresses very neat ,** ' he acted oon/omuMe to his instmctioiis ;* 

* such a tall man.* * Thine €iften infirmities ;* * the eoonett time ; 

* she looks very neatly f * the study of syntax should be preokmdy 
to that of punctuation.' 

1. In poetry, adjectives are firequently used instead of 
adverbs, and often with propriety and b^utv; as, " We'll 
teach you to drink deep ere you depart ; '* Shw rises 
worth by poverty oppressed ;" ** A field where weeds and 
flowers promiscuous liioot;" ** How jocund did they drive 
their team afield." 

2. In cases like the following, the idiom of our language 
requires that adjectives and not adverbs should be used : * I 
feel sick;* *She looks pale;* *It tastes sour;' *boil the 
eggs hard ;* * John came late ;* * He painted the door black ;' 
< Her smiles amid the blushes lovelier show ;' < (Hows not her 
cheek the fairer?* — See p. 172 for additional illustrations. 

3. Double comparatives and superlatives are improper ; 
as, 'more wiser;' *the worser part;' *the Usser angle;' 
' the most strictest sect.' 

Rule XIV. Adverbs are, generally speaMng, 
placed after verbs, bejore adjectives and other ad- 
verbs ; and in compound tenses, between the auxiliary 
and the participle; as: 

*John reads weU, but he writes badly ;* 'Jane is a ttery good 
girl;* 'This copy which he has just finished, is very eaarjudg 
written.* 

Rule XY, Gonjuhq^osb Qoxm.^\i ^^ wn^is^safAsk 
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and tenses of yerbs^ and cases of noons and pro* 
nouns ; as in the following examples : 

*Todo good and to distribute foxget not.* * He oomet and ^s 
M he pleases.* * He toatched and wtpt, he prayed tud/elt for alL' 
' He and she arrived yesterday.* * I saw him and her yesterday.* 

1 . GoxgunctionB do not always connect the same tenses ; 
as, ' It is, and was, and shall be.* 

2. The conjunction than is said to goyem the relative 
in the objective case ; as, < Alfred, than whom a greater king 
never reigned.' This arose from mistake, (from supposing 
ih4xn to be a preposition,) and should not be imitated. 

3. Some Conjunctions are followed by correlative or 
corresponding conjunctions ; as, 

Though requires tet; as, ' Though deep, yet clear.* 
Whether, or; as, ' Whether he will go or not, I cannot telL' 
Either, or; as, *I will either send it or bring it.* 
Neither, nor; as, 'He will neither lead nor drive.* 
As, AS; as, * Mine wee as good as his.* (Comparison of equality.) 
As, so ; as, ' ^ « is the schoolmaster so will be the school.' (Com- 
parison of similarity.) 
So, AS; as, *He is not so wise as his brother.* 
So, that; as, * I am «o tired that I can scarcely stir.* 
Both, and; as, *Both the quick and the dead.*^ 

4. ''Some conjunctions,*' it is said, " require the indica- 
tive, some the subjunctive mood ;** but as the conjunctions 
which usually precede the subjunctive mood, may be used 
before the indicative also, when the sense requires it, the 
meaning intended to be conveyed should, in everj case, 
determine the form of the expression ; as in the following 
examples : 

' J/ a man smite his servant, and he die,' ' Thus, if Eternal Jns« 
tice rules tibe ball.* ' Though he fall, he shall not utterly be cast 
down.* ' Though our outward roan perishes, the inward man is 
renewed day by day.* ' Though he does submit, he is not con- 
vinced.' ' unless he act prudently he will not accomplish his pur- 
pose.* ' Unless he means what he says, he is doubly faithless.* 

Rule XVI. — The form called the Subjunctive mood 
should be used only when doubt or contingency re- 
garding a future action or event is implied — or, in 
other worda, when an ellvpm^ eudi ^ dvaU <^t ^^"xiXA. 
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cannot be supplied, the Indicative^ and not the Svih 
functive form should be used ; as : 

* If it rains (that is, is raining) I will not go ;* ' If it rain {should 
rain) I will not go.* — See pages b7 and 83. 

Rule XVII. Interjections have no government; 
but in phrases, they are followed by the objective 
case of the pronoun of the first person j and by the 
nominative case of the pronoun of the second ; as, 
Ah me! Ah I thou unfortunate man ! ye hypo- 
crites ! 

1. An objective case after an interjection is governed 
by a preposition understood ; as, * Ah me,* that is, alas, for 
me ; * Woe is me/ that is, woe is to me. 

2. The nominative after O expressed or understood is 
called the nominative of address. O/ is used for 
wishing, exclaiming, or addressing: Oh/ expresses pain, 
sorrow, or surprise. 

Rule XVIII. Two negatives in the English lan- 
guage destroy each other, or are equivalent to an 
affirmative; as : 

< A or did they not perceive him/ that is, tibej did perceive him. 
*Nor have I no money which I can spare.* 'I oamso^ drink no 
more.* * He will never be no taller.* 

Rule XIX. Never use the past tensA for the 
PAST PARTICIPLE ; uor the past participle for the past 
tense; as: 

He is came,* instead of he is come; *the river is froze f'' instead 
of frozen; 'the window is 6roA»/ instead of 6roA»«; 'I had trrofe/ 
instead of written; *I have chose, instead of chosen; '1 have tang, 
instead of sung. 

*I «e0n,* instead of I saw; *I done* instead of I did; *I hegun,^ 
instead of I began; * I sung,* Instead of I sang, 

1. In compound tenses the verb to be is used both 

before the present and the past participle of other verbs; 

but the verb to have is used only before pcuit participles ; 

as, *J am moving,* * I am mored,' * I have moved,' &c. See 

pagea'TS, 74, t5. 
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2. The other auxiliary verbs, shall, will^ do, mm^, can,^ 
must, are used only before the infinitives of other yerbs. See 
page 90. 

KuLB XX. In the use of words or phrases which 
in point of time relate to each other, the order and 
consistency of time should be observed. 

Thus, instead of saying, *I know the family more than twenty 
years,* it should be, I have known. * The Lord hath avsen, and the 
Lord hath taken away/ It should be gave, * And he that was 
dead sat up, and began to sjpeak/ It should be had been dead. 
' What ¥»Ut thou, that I should do unto thee? The blind man said 
vnto him, Lord, that I might receive my sight.* It should be may, 

I tell you that I wiU do it if I can, 

I told you tliat I would do it if I could. 

1 told you that I ivould have done it, if I could have done it. 

1. In such cases, as Dr. Lpwth^ has said, the best rule 
is, * to observe what the sense necessarily requires.* 

Hence, except when the sense requires it otherwise, the present 
infinitive and not the per/eel should follow the past tense of another 
verb; as, *He intended to go last week,* not, * He intended to have 
gone.* In this case the first form is correct; because it is meant 
that his intention, which was present at the time specified, was to 
go, not to have gone, 

e And their past tenses sAoulcI, loouki, cNd, mighit oovld. 

^***\ thought to kaite written last week,* is a very conmion phrase, 
^e infinitive being in the past time, as well as the verb which it foil 
lows. But it is certainly vicious : for how long soever it now is since 
/ ^wmgkt, to write was then present to me ; and must still be considered 
M present when I bring back that time, and the thought of it. It 
ongbt to be, therefore, */tftott$rJU to torite last week.' < I cannot excuse 
the remissness of those whose business it should hone Iteen, us it cer- 
tainly wu their interest, to hens interposed their good ofiioes.'— • Ao^ 
' There were two circumstances which would have made it necessary 
fSor them to hens lost no time.' — 8w{fL * History painters would June 
found it difficult to hatos iravewted such a species of beings.'— ^dditoii. 
It ought to be to interpose, to loss, to invent" — LowOl 

** Consider well what you mean, fdiat yon loiift to sag, and yon will 
never make a mistake as to the fim«s of verbs. 'Itkou^MtoAoeekeonl 
the noUe lord produce something like proof.' No! Hy dear James 
wiU never fkll into the use of such senseless gabble ! Ton would think 
of ksaring something ; yon would think of to hear, not to haos hsard ; 
joa would be waMngiohsar, and not like th!Mamnn^!»%«isMiNilVk\MM 
A^anf-^OUMt. 
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ELLIPSIS. 

Ellipsis in grammar is the amisHon of some 
word or words in a sentence for the sake of brevity 
and terseness. The omitted word or words must be 
understood by the reader, otherwise he can neither 
understand the sentence fully, nor parse it grammati- 
cally. In cases, therefore, of difficulty or ambiguity 
the elliptical words should be supplied. 

Thns instead of saying, *He was a learned man, he was a irise 
man, and he was a good man,* we make use of the KLLIFSIS, and 
say, * He was a learned, wise, and good man.* 

* John is as tall as James* [ts]. * John is taller than F [«»]. 

* John reads better than James* [reo^^J. * John reads as well m 
James* Weads^ *1 like him better tlum her;* that is, than / like 
her. 'I like him better than she;* that is, than she Uket km. 

* During our Ion? and costly wars much more was spent each year 
than could be raised by taxes;' that is, much more hmmmw was spent 
m each year than the money would amouHt to, wkich could be raised 
by taxes. 'I knew him well, and every truant knew;* (hat is, 
knew him. See page 179 for additional illuatrationi. 

8SNTENCBS TO BB CORRECTED BY THE PUPILS BOTH 
OBALLr AND IN WRITING. 



(B^m'toItuUI.amdaieNotetmderiL) 

1. The state of his affairs are rery prosperous. S. The madianlna 
of clocks and watches were then totally unknown. 9, The days of nan 
is but as grass. 4. There is two or three apples on the table, ft. Ii 
your brother and sister at home f 6. There is, in fket^ no senraBts in 
the house. 7. A rariety of circumstances are to be taken into aecovnt 

8. In him were happily blended true dignity with softness of mannsrSi 

9. The pyramids of Egypt has stood more than three thousand years. 

10. Has the goods been sold and ddiTcred t 11. There's two or tiiree 
of them here. 12. Frequent commission of crimes harden the heart. 
18. Nothing but rain and foolish pursuits delight some people. 14. 
What avails the highest professions if the conduct is not in accMdance 
with them t 16. In unity consists the welfare and security of every 
society. 16. There are, indeed, a great number in attendance. 17. 
The committee was diTidcd in its opinions. 18. The people has no 
opinioxi of their own. 19. Send the multitude away that it dsay go 

snd buy itself breMd, 20. The Aockan^tuQ^^^f^MMasaoroaflitto 
be the object of the §liepher^'%QMt. ^1, T\kA%\tf>i2L«&~ 
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immense. SI. ^^orance and idleness leads to vioe. St. John and 
James reads better than yon. 24. Time and tide waits fSor no man. 
26. Patience and i>er8eTerance orercomes the greatest difficulties. 
26. Out of the same mouth prbceedeth blessing and cursing. 37. 
Either John or James were present. 28. Neither precept nor example 
are so forcible as habit 29. Man's happiness or misery are, in a great 
measure, put into his own hands. 80. Man is not such a machine as 
a clock or a watch, which more merely as they are moTed. 81. lie 
dare not act otherwise. 82. He need not be in such haste. 88. The 
Gape of Good Hope, as weU as many islands in the West Indies, are 
famous for hurricanes. 84. The peasantry goes barefoot, and the 
middle s<nrt wears wooden shoes. 



(JBe/er to BtOei n, m, IV, md F.) 

1. They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. S. Tirtue forces 
her way through obscurity, and sooner or later it is sure to be rewarded. 
8. These are the men which make long speeches. 4. Thou who has 
heard the matter can giye an account of it. fi. Can any person, on their 
entrance into life, be sm^ that they will not be deceiyedt 6. Thefhiit 
tree bearing firuit after his kind. 7. These kind of people are not to be 
trusted. 8. Those sort of goods is not to my taste. 9. Each of the 
soldiers had their allowance. 10. On either side of the riyer there 
were high banks. 11. Ton may send either of these six pieces. 12. 
I haye no interests but that of truth and virtue. 18. Solomon was 
the wisest man whom the world eyer saw. 14. The lady and the lap. 
dog which we saw in the carriage. 16. The horse and the man whom 
I pointed out to you. 16. He is one of the boys that was kept in at 
school for bad behaviour. 



{Beftr to BvAu VI, VII. and VIH.) 

1. He invited mj brother and I to spend a week with Urn. 3. Let 
thou and I the battle try. 8. He and they we know, but whom are you f 
i. Whatever others do, let you and I perform our part 6. Who do 
I love so mueh t 6. Te only have I known. 7. Tour brother sent 
them and we. 8. They who worth and rank has exalted deserves our 
respect 9. He ^dio committed the o£fence thou should correct, and 
not I who am innocent 10. Esteeming thehrsdves wise they became 
fools. 11. Suspecting not only ye, but they also, I kept away. 12. 
Who is he married to t 18. Who are you looking for t 14. Who did 
John go with t 16. Do you know who you speak to t 16. Who does 
be live with t 17. Who does he serve under t 18. Who did you hear 
it from t 19. That is a book I am mueh pleased with. 20. He told it 
to John and I. 21. Thy brother is like thou. 22. Go before I. 28. 
Be not afraid ; it is me. 34. I am certain that it was neither him. \\jvt 
ter who did it 25, Well I am Mire V\ ^%ai»k\ x»« ^1^ ^«e&3bB^\N. 

i 
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was them that did it. 27. Who is there t It ia me. 28. Well it might 
have heen her. 29. I believed it to be she. 80. If I were him I would 
not act so. 81. It was either his brother or him tfauit went. 82. It 
might have been me or thee. 88. I don't know who it is unless it be 
him. 81. Whom do you think it is ! 85. Whom do men say that I 
am ! 86. Let him be whom he may, I am not afraid of him. 87. 
Who do you take him to be t 88. Is it me that yon mean t 89. He 
supported them whom he thought were true to his par^. 40. He 
supported those who he thought true to Ids party. 



(B^er to BtUe IX,) 

1. But you will please observe, &c. 2. We shall find the practice 
accord with the theory. 8. I hope I need not to advise you fkrther. 
4. I dare not to proceed so hastUy in the matter. 5. 1 like to see young 
persons to conduct themselves with modesty. 6. We heard the thun- 
der to roll over our heads. 7. I bid my servant to do this, and he 
doeth it. 8. Make him to sit down. 9. Let me to do that. 10. I per- 
ceived him to go. 11. I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 
12. I desired him call in the evening. 18. He vras made suffer many 
hardships. 14. He was heard say worse things. 



CB^er to RuUi X,XI,aind X27.) 

1. Pompeys pillar. 2. Virtues reward. 3. The birds wing. 4. My 
ancestors virtue is not mine. 6. A man's manner's often make his 
fortune. 6. Longinus his Treatise on the sublime. 7. Asa his heart 
was perfect with the Lord. 8. Helen her beauty was the cause of Trqy 
its destruction. 9. Wisdoms precepts are the good man's delights, 
10. He asked his father, as well as his mother's advice. 11. Moses 
rod was turned into a serpent. 12. For conscience's sake hear me. 
18. For pity sake hear me. 14. He is the only son of my ancle*s. 16. 
She is a vnfe of my cousin's. 16. Are these the houses you were 
si>eakingoff Yes, they are them. 17. Who is there! It is me. 18. 
Although I knew it to be he. 19. It appears to be him. 20. Learn- 
ing of grammar is considered difficult. 21. The learning any thing 
requires attention and perseverance. 22. By the ocercising our fkcol- 
ties they are improved. 23. Ton will oblige us by tihe sending early 
inlbrmation on the subject. 24. By observing of this rule you will 
avoid mistakes. 26. This was a betraying the trust reposed in him. 
26. By the observing and the practising truth you will oonunand and 
deserve esteem. 27. The adjusting the parts required time. 28. 
Making of hay is a pleasant employment. 29. It is a training nlada 
in the mass. 80. The deserting his friends, instead of lapportiiif 
of fhem, was disgracefril to him. 



(Bef»to Bides Xm. a«d ZIV.'^ 
1. Tf #* M ppninrkiifri goodllkoaeaa. %• liaa«asmflan%^wKk V^^ 
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did it verj reluctant. 4. Tie was extreme prodigal, and his property 
is now near exhauisted. 5. She always appears amiably. 6. lie con. 
ducted himself /uitable to the occasion. 7. They acted Tery violent. 
8. They lived conformable to the rules of prudence. 9. She dresses 
very neat. 10. He came agreeable to his promise. 11. He is like to 
be an exceeding useful member of society. V2, Twelve o'clock is the 
soonest time I can go. 18. lie says express that he saw the transac- 
tion. 14. Thine often infirmities. 15. 'Tis more easier to build two 
chimneys than to maintain one. 16. The tongue is like a race-horse ; 
which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. 17. The pleasures 
of the understanding are more preferable than those of the imagina. 
tion. 18. He is the chiefest among ten thousand. 19. He stood at 
the eztremest verge. 20. Virtue confers the most supreme dignity on 

man. 

(Refer to Rules XF. and XVT.) 

1. He gave some to John and I. 2. Her father and her were pre- 
sent. 3. Tou and us enjoy many privileges. 4. Between him and I 
there exists the best feelings, fi. My brother and him are good gram- 
marians. 6. It is neitlier cold or warm. 7. He must go himself, or 
send his servant 8. Neither despise the poor or envy tlie rich. 9. 
The dog in the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor suffer tlie 
hungry ox to eat it. 10. Professing regard, and to act difierently mark 
a base mind. 11. Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to 
foTgire him. 12. As far as I can judge the book is well written. 18. 
So is the schoolmaster so is the school. 14. I must be so plain to tell 
yoa that you do not understand it. 16. The house is not as commo- 
dious as we expected it would be. 

Itf He will not be pardoned unless he repents. 2. If the house was 
burnt down, the case would be precisely the same. 8. Though a 
liar speaks the truth, he wiU hardly be believed. 4. If the words 
understood are supplied the true meaning will be evident fi. If one 
went unto them from the dead, they will not repent. 6. Saxony was 
left defenceless, and if it was conquered, it might be plundered. 7. 
Though fhou sheddest thy blood in the cause, it would but prove thee 
sincerely a fool. 8. Suppose I was to say, ** Light is a body." 9. A 
certain lady whom I could name, if it was necessary. 10. I cannot say 
that I admire this construction, though it be much used. 11. If art 
become apparent it disgusts the reader. 12. Though he were a son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered. 18. If a 
man have built a house, the house is his. 14. Whether nature or art 
contribute moat to form an orator, is a trifling inquiry. 



(Refer to RuU Xym.) 

1. He will never be no better. 2. I cannot walk no farther. S, 
Caret aeiiher riches nor honour, nor no lOfiYi "gvii^&s^&^^SG&sk^^ v. 
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Nothing neyer affeoted her to much. ft. I eannot bj no rnaani penult 
yoQtodoit. 6. He says hee axmot give no more. 7. I hare receired 
no information on the subject, neither from him, nor from hia friend. 
8. I am reeolyed not to oomplj with the propoeal, neHhar at preaent, 
nor at any other time. 



{Rrf0r to BOsiatX.) 

1. 1 hare wrote my copy. 3. French is spoke in almost every country 
in Europe. S. Alter the horse was stole, he locked the stable doinr. 
4. He run a great risk of being killed. 0. He has mistook his true iiw 
terest. 6. The bread that has been eat is soon fwgoi. 7. The river 
was froM over. 8. He begun to be tired doing nothing. 9. He has 
began in good earnest. 10. John has broke the window. 11. 1 
thought it was James that done it. 13. No, I seen John doing it. 18. 
He was very thirsty, and he drunk with avidity. 14. Ton who have 
forsook your fHends are entitled to no confidence. 



(iZ^er to /eMl« XT.) 

1. They continue with me now three days. 2. Be tiiat as it will, he 
cannot Justify his conduct. 8. He appeared to me to have been a man 
of letters. 4. I expected to have received an answor to my letter, f. 
You appear to me to have been fiitigued. 8. His sickness was so great 
that I often fbared he would have died before our arrival. 7. It was 
a pleasure to have received his approbation. 8. It would have af. 
forded me still greater pleasure to receive his approbation at an ear. 
Her period ; but to receive it at all, is a gratification to me. 9. He 
would have assisted one of his fHends if he could do it withont tt^urlng 
the other; but as that could not have been done, he avoided aU Inter- 
ference. 



KBioms IV oiAinfAm raoMisouovsLT ABSAiiavi). 
Sdeetedfrom our heHpoeU and ttantdardprote wriiert, 
1. Ambition is one of those passions that is never satisfied. S. Tie 
stands on one foot, now on another. 8. Each in their turn like 
Banquo's heroes stalk. 4. A few year^ preparation will be neoeesary. 
0. Thus, besides what was sunk, the Athenians took above two hun- 
dred ships. 6. Give not me counsel, nor let no comforter delist mine 
ear. 7. These kind of knaves I know, who in this plainness harbour 
more craft and more corrupter ends. 8. She cannot lov^ nmr take no 
shape nor project of afijection. 9. This was the most unldndest cut of 
all. 10. A father or a mother's sister is an aunt. 11. Nought, save 
the guiglings of the rill were heard. 12. AU songsters, save the hoot- 
ingowl, w&B mnte, 18. For who love I so much. 14. Art Hum proud 
ret 9 Aj, that I am not thee. 
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U^. A prowling wolf vdiom hanger driyes. 16. Wisest, virtaonsest, 
discreetest, best. 17. The fairest-^ of her daughters, Ere. 18. He 
trusted to hare eqnalled the Most High. 19. As when the snn new 
risen. 20. I gained a son ; and such a son as all men hailed me 
happy. 21. And him destroyed, or won to what may work his utter 
loss. 22. Ton ought not walk upon a labouring day. 28. Words in- 
terwove with sighs found out their way. 

34. He then marched to attack the enemy, whom be saw were cross- 
ing the rirer. 26. To confound things that differ, and to make a dis- 
tinction where there is no difference, is equally unphiloBophicaL 26. 
He was made bdie?e that neither the king's death nor imprisonment 
could hdp him. S7. Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. 

28. And now the years a numerous train hare ran ; 
The blooming boy is ripened ioto man. 

29. Fierce as be morcd, his silver shafts resound. 
SO. O Thou my lips inspire. 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with firr. 
tl. Friend to my life, which did not you prolong. 
The world had wanted many an idle song. 

83. 8o welLbred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

88. Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

84. Accept these grateftd tears — for thee they ^ow 
For thee that ever felt another's woe ; 

86. The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee. 

86. Just of thy word ; in every tfaonght sincere ; 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hoar. 

87. Severe ^e doom that leng^ of days impose, 
To stand sad witness of unnumbered woes. 

88. For him through hostile camps I bent my way; 
For him, thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. 

89. Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing, or in Judging ill. 

40. Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheeL 

41. Thus, oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. 

42. And though by heaven's severe decree 
She suffers hourly more than me. 

48. Great Queen of Arms! whose favour Tydeus won, 
As thou defend'st the rire, defend the son. 



• TbMt Im, the fUTMt dangkier «t>i«t ^TitgbXwtt^^vJV^saDLN^ificMN^. 
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44. What is't to thee if he neglect thy urn. 

And without spices lets thy body bum. 
46. Thus urged the chief; a generous troop appears, 

Who spread their bucklers, and advance their spears. 

46. But if it climb, with your assisting hands. 
The Trojan walls, and in the city stands. 

47. England never did, nor never shall. 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

48. Vice is a monster of so firightAil mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

49. The spirits of your fathers shall start firom every ware^ 

For the deck it was their field of fame, and ocean waa their grave. 

50. That he permitted not the winds of heaven 
Yisit her face too roughly. 

01. Laying the suspicion on somebody, I know not who, in the 
country. fi2. A person whom all the world allows to be so mooh your 
betters. 68. Wrongs are engraved on marble ; benefits, on sand : these 
are apt to be requited ; those forgot. 64. I think it revy mastwly 
written. 65. He accused the ministry for betraying the Datdi. 66. 
Many are the works of the human understanding, which to begin and 
finish are hardly gnranted to the same man. 

67. Attend to what a lesser muse indites. 68. In pnqportion as 
either of these two qualities are wanting, the language is iii^>erlbct 
69. Liberty, thou Goddess heavenly bright. 60. It is not me yoa 
are in love with. 61. A man may see a metaphor, or an allegory, in 
a picture, as well as read them in a description. 62. When laws 
were written on brasen tablets enforced by the sword. 68. To spread 
suspicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate scandal, require neither 
labour nor courage. 64. Cicero maintained that whatever waa useftil 
was good. 66. The arrows of calumny fell harmlessly at his feet. 66. 
There is no neglecting it without falling into a dangerous error. 67. 
The number of the names together, were about a hundred and twenty. 
68. And so was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, which vrere 
partners with Simon. 69. Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
goeth into the mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray. 70. 
The king of Israel and the king of Juda sat either of them on his 
thnme. 71. On tlie morrow, because he would have known the cer- 
tainty whereof ho was accused. 72. Their ungodly deeds which they 
have ungodly committed. 78. But to forget or to remember at plea- 
sure are equally beyond the power of man. 74. For my part I love 
him not, nor hnte him not. 75. lie recommended to them, however, 
the immediately calling of the whole community together. 76. It shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come. 

77. God has given reason to a man to be a guide unto him. 78. He 

^0/rAr&</2i//ii«ei/ conformable to that bVeftfted example. 79. To see so 

wjuijr to make bo little conscieiice of lo g;ceat %i «\xi. ^« TVk» ^SuKnA. 
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teristic of his sect allowed him to affirm no stronger. 81. If there be 
but one body of legislators it is no better than a tjranny ; if there are 
only two these will want a casting yoice. 82. I found him better than 
I expected to have found him. 88. Such seeds and principles as we 
judge most likely to take soonest and deepest root. 84. We are still 
much at a loss to know who civil power belongs to. 85. If you were 
here, you would find three or four, whom you would say passed their 
time agreeably. 86. Mr. Prince has a genius would prompt him to 
better things. 87. I seldom or ever see him now. 88. TeU the car- 
dinal, that I understand poetry bettei; than him. 89. The philoso- 
pher, who he saw to be a man of profound knowledge. 90. The Nile 
marks en either side the extent of fertility by the measure of its inun. 
dations. 91. It is very probable, that neither of them are the mean- 
ing of the text. 92. The river had overflown its banks. 93. The 
House of Commons were of small weight. 94. He was interrogated 
relative to that circumstance. 96. Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon 
lost or bone broken. 96. While wheat has no plural, oats have 
seldom any singular. 97. And thou their nature know'st, and gave 
fhem names. 98. And dashest him again to earth ; there let him lay. 
99. Which nobody is so sang^ne to hope. 100. Solomon made as 
wise proverbs as any body has done, Him only excepted, who was a 
much wiser man than Solomon. 

101. If reasons were as plenty as blackberries I would give no man 
a reason on compulsion. 102 Not less than three books were written 
on the subject 108. Almost the whole inhabitants were present. 
104. He is a Nero, who is another name for cruelty. 105. Charity 
Taunteth not itself, doth not behave itoelf unseemly. 106. Great 
numbers were kiUed on either side. 107. A prophet mightier than him. 
108. Neither the good or the bad are free firom misfortune. 109. What 
dost thou mean by shaking of thy head. 110. Much depends on the ^o 
observing this rule. 111. There are torrents that swell to-day, and 
have spent themselves by to-morrow. 112. From the progress he has 
made, he appears to study Homer for some time. 118. I intended to 
harve written to you ere now. 114. It appeared to be her who opened 
the letter. 115. In the cool of the evening he lay himself down to 
sleep on the grass. 116. The book laid a long time in my library. 
117. My banks they are furnished with bees. 118. The whole obliga- 
tion of that law was now ceased. 119. Men generally hate him who 
they fear. 120. These are the men whom you thought were there. 
121. Whom do you think she ia. 122. They seem to take the sun out 
of the world, which take friendflhip out of it. 128. The conditions of 
the sale are as follows. 124. The account which he gave is as follow. 
125. Are the boy and the parcel arrived which were coming from the 
country f 126. Observe them three men walking. 127. I do not say 
«s some have done. 128. Which of them persons were present. 129. 
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precedence. 180. Lackington's Allen's and Company*B libracy is 
▼ery extensive. 181. The books which you now see are John as well 
as William's. 182. Augustus the Roman Emperor, him who suc- 
ceeded Julius Gsasar, is yariously described. 183. Hope is a strong 
an incentiye to action as fear : tMs is the anticipation of good, that of 
CTil. 184. Tou will find the remark in the second or third pages. 

185. Neither of these men seem to think their opinions objectionable. 

186. Stephen's party were entirely broken up by the captivity of the 
leader. 187. An army of 20,000 men were assembled. 188. Caesar, 
as well as Cicero, were remarkable for eloquence. 189. Their reli- 
gion as well as their manners were ridiculed. 140. To live soberly, 
righteously, and piously, are required of all men. 141. There is no 
condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 142. Though he be 
high, he has respect to the lowly. 148. In the reign of Henry II. all 
foreign commodities were plenty in England. 144. The climate of 
England is not so pleasant as those of France, Spain, or Italy. 145. 
Even a rugged rock or a barren heath, though in themselyes disagree* 
able, contribute, by contrast, to the beauty of the whole. 146. Steady 
Implication, as weU as genius and abilities, are necessary to produce 
eminence. 147. A g^ood and well-cultivated mind is fiiir more prefer- 
able than rank or riches. 148. Who, who has either sense or civility, 
does not perceive the vUeness of profanity. 149. When a string of suob 
sentences occur, the effect is disagreeable. 



PARSING. 

The simple meaning of the word parse is, to giye or 
name the part of spe^ of each word in a sentence. This 
ought to he the first step ; and it might be called Simple 
Parsing, 

In Simple Parsing the pupils should be required merely 
to state what part of speech each word is, without saying 
any thing more about it, except to give, when called upon, 
their reasons for so classing it. As the classification of 
words is the foundation of Grammar, and as the importance 
of laying a good foundation is proverbial, too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to Simple Parsing. See the Introduction 
pp. 9-16 ; and also the Practical Exercises under each part 
of speech in the body of the Grammar. 

The next step in Parsing should be to what is called Ety- 

mological Parsing. In this exercise the learner should be 

required to give, not only the part of speech of each word in 

a sentence, but also to tdl every thmg that he knows about 

' ^or, in technical language, Yie ^OMiVd^ %\a^A\fiuk\Bda:«id]iil 
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ACCIDENTS.* For example, if it be a noun, he shotild 
state its number and cttse ; if a verb, its mood, tense, num- 
ber, and person; and If an adjective, its degree ofcompo' 
rison, &c. 

The third or highest kind of Parsing is what is called 
Syntacticai Parsing. In this exercise the learner should be 
required to give not merely the part of speech of each word, 
and its individual accidents, but also, to point out the rela- 
tion it bears, or the connexion it has, with other words in 
the sentence. For example, he is to give the Concord and 
Government of words, and when required, the appropriate 
J7«fe of Syntax, It is obvious that both Simple and Ety- 
mological Parsing are included in Syntactical Parsing. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

]. Make the pupils peifecUy acquainted with the parts 
of speech, as recommended in the Introduction — (Method 
of Teaching. ) 

a. Make tnem always keep in mind, that in English the 
classification of a word depends on its meaning and appli- 
cation in the sentence. For example, in the following 
sentences the pronoun thou is used as an interjection, and 
also as a transitive verb: — ** Tliee and thou/ 1 prithee, 
friend, do not thee and thou me." *' If thou thouest him 
some thrice, it will not be amiss." 

3. If they are in doubt with regard to the part of speech 
or classification of a word, make them substitute for it a 
word equivalent in meaning, about the class of which there 
18 no doubt ; and they will thus, in general, be enabled to 
decide. For example, in the expression, ** bread enough," 
enough is equivalent to sufficient; and, therefore, they may 
conclude that it is, in this case, an adjective, ** Kind 
enough** means sufficiently kind ; and, therefore, enough is 
in this case an adverb, ^* Enough is as good as a feast," 
that is, a sufficiency, ^c, <* He begged hard for his life," 
that iSi earnestly, ^c. 

4. Before parsing a sentence,they should read it carefully 
over to ascertain its meaning ; and when necessary, they 
should transpose, or arrange in their natural order, the 
words that are inverted, and supply those that are under- 

* An accident in logic is the name of a non^Bsential quality ; that in, 
% quality which a thing may or may not hare, without oeating to b(* 
wluit it If; MB wkUemtt in a man. 
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stood. Take, for example, the first two lines of Pope'i 
Homer : — 

" Achilles* wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumhered, heavenly goddess sing.** 

Transposition and Ellinsis, — (O) heavenly goddess, sing 
(thou of) Achilles* wrath, (which wrath was) the direfal 
spring of unnumbered woes to Greece. 

5. The best way of arriying at the meaning of a sentence 
is to analyze it logically, that is, to resolve it into the 
subject, the predicate, and the copula. This will be easily 
done, for, generally speaking, a sentence m grammar, and 
the principal parts into which it is divided, correspond to 
a lo^cal proposition and its divisions. The subject and 
predicate of a proposition may be found by asking what is 
spoken of, and what is said of it ; and in this way, the 
drift or general meaning of a sentence may be at once 
ascertained. (See page 152.) 

7. Show them how the subjunctive and potential 
moods may be resolved into" the infinitive, in order that 
they may be able to parse the £nglish verb, as recom- 
mended in this Grammar — See the Simple Model, page 
62 (to move) ; and the observations, pp. 87 and 89. See 
also pages 94 and 9.'>. 

8. The PASSIVE voice and the compound tenses may 
be resolved into the present or past tenses of the verbs to 
BE and have, and the participles of other verbs. -^See p. 69. 

9. As it is of great importance to save time in a school, 
the pupils should be acc'ustomed to parse in as succinct a 
form as possible. In some schools they are permitted, and 
even required, to repeat the same words over and over 
again, during the same lesson. This is a useless and 
absurd practice. Some form, such as the following, should 
be fixed upon, and rigidly adhered to. But should the 
sentence to be parsed contain any difficulty or peculiarity, 
the teacher will of course question the pupils upon it, and 
explain it to them fully. 

A FORM OF PASSING. 

Definite Article — ^is the definite article particularizing thenonn— 
Indefinite Article — is the indefinite article referring to the nonn^ 
Proper Noun — is a proper noun, and nominative* case to the vub 
-^[or, in the possessive — or objective case governed by — ] 

Or it mmj be nominatlYe of A.ddr q n qt laaaiocaB&sn.^^ k\yiribitfa 
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Common Noun — is a common nonn; singnlar [or plural] number 
and nominative* case to the verb— [or in the possessive — or ob- 
jective case governed by — ] 

Pronoun — is a pronoun, first [second, or third] person, singulai 
[or plural] number; and nominative* case to the verb^[or in the 
possessive— or objective case governed by — ] 

Adjective — is an adjective m the — degree ; qualifying or referring 
to the noun — 

Verb — ^isa verb [regular or irregular]; transitive [or intransitive]; 
present [or past] tense ; first [second, or third] person ; and singular 
for plural] number to agree with its nominative — . [If the verb is 
in the infinitive mood the pupil should add governed by — ]** 

Advert* — is an adverb modifying the verl^ — [adjective or adverb 
-—[or, used for the purposes of abbreviation, &c.] 

Preposition — is a preposition, governing the noun [or pronoun]^ 
in the objective case. 

Conjunction — is a conjunction coupling or connecting the words 
[or clauses] — 

Interjection — \g an interjection expressing^ 

A SENTENCE PASSED. 

The following sentence, which contains all the parts of 
speech, is parsed as an example. 

" I now see the old map coming; but alas I he has walked with 
much difficulty.** 
/is a pronoun, first person, singular number, and nominative case 

to the verb see, 
now is an adverb modifying the verb see, 
fee is an irregular, transitive verb, present tense, and first person 

singular, to agree with its nominative /; and governing 

the noun man in the objective case. 
the is the definite article particularizing the noun man, 
old is an adjective in the positive degree,, qualifying the noun fnan, 
man is a common noun, sin^ar number, and objective case, 

governed by the transitive verb see, 
comity is the present participle of the verb to come, referring to the 

noun man, 
but is a conjunction connecting the preceding clause with the 

following. 
alcu / is an interjection expressing sorrow or sympathy. 

* See note in preceding page. 

^ In the case of a compound tense, the pupQ should say * a compound 
lense, expressing present [or past] time ; and if u«q«u»xi V<b ^0KkX&&. 
bt reqnind to resolve it into its eonatitMSBit ^i±Xa. %w^mi>*v^% 
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Ae is a pronoun, third person, mascnline gender,* and nominative 

case to the verb has walked, 
has tvcUked is a eompoond tense, ezpreanng past time, and agreeing 

with its nominative he, (It is compounded of the third 

person, present tense of me verb to have, and the past or 

perfect participle of the verb to vfolk) 
with is a preposition governing the noun diffiiouUy in the objective 

case. 
imieA is an adjective in the positive degree, qualifying the n<Kin 

diffundty, 
di^fiatlty is a common noun, sin^;ular number, and obje<^Ye ease, 

governed by the preposition vnth, 

Eyen in this simple sentence the teacher will obseiTe 
some peculiarities on which he should question the pupils- 
such as the distinction between older and elder^ oldest and 
eldest; much and manyy (fc, 

METHOD OF PABSINQ. 

[As a practical proof of the applicability of the dmple and easy 
method of parsmg, reconunended in tiiis little work, even to what 
may be considered the highest or most difficult kind of Elnelish, 
we shall parse, verbeUim, a passage from Paradise Lcat; ^micb, 
to avoid the appearance of selection, we shall take from the b^;iii- 
ning of the First Book.] 

Of man*s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one neater man 
Restore us, and re^n the blisslul seat. 
Sine; heavenly musie ! that on the sacred top 
Of Horeb, or of Sinai didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos : or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more and Siloa^s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of Gt>d ; I thence ^ 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th* Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 



» Except the noun or pronoun has a form to express the gender, it 
ia annecessarj to speak of it. See tiie ohterratlons on Qendet, in the 
lativdaethn, pnge 18, 
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Btfort all temples ih* upright heart and pnie, 
Instraet me, for Thou knowest ; Thoa firom the fint 
Wast present, and with mightjr wings outspread 
Dove-like Bat*st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad*Bt it preenant ; what in me is dark 
Illomine, what is low raise and sapport ; 
That to the height of this ^^^eat aigiunent 
I may assert eternal ProYidenoe, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

TRANSPOSITION AND ELUP8I8. 

(O) heavenly muse^ sing (thoa) of inan*s first disohedienee, and 
(sing thoa of) the froit, &c. &c 

1. Of 



man*s 



Arst 



disobedience 



and 



the 



trmt • 
2. Of 



that • 



forbidden 



• Preposition, meaning here, abcui or oonceming» 

and gorerning * disobedience/ (Bole YIL) 

• Nonn, com., sing, (bnt used here in its widest 

■ense, having no article to limit it^); poss. case, 
gov. by * disobedience.' (*ManVwhatt 'Dis- 
obedience.* Rnle X.) 
A^Jediye in the superlatiTe degree, contracted from 
the old form fore, forer, forutf /or'sf (FiasT). 
< First* what t * Disobedience.' It therefore re- 
fers to or qualifies the noun disobedience. 

• Noun, abstract, sing, (not used In the plural) ; obj. 

case, goT. by the prep. ' of.* (Bule YIL ) (Com- 
pounded of (ii«b, which has here its negatioe force, 
and obediMMe.) 

• (Conjunction, copulative, eonneeting 'the fruit,' to 

the preceding clause. (* And* what t ' The 
firuit ;* that is, * Sing of man's first disobedience/ 
AMD sing, also, of 'the fruit,' 4ec.) 

• Definite, article, particularising *flruit,* namely, 

( the fruit of that forbidden tree.' 

• Noun, com., sing., olj. case, gov. by tiie prep. ' of,' 

WMlefSfood. (And sh]g<^* the fruit') 
. Prep.gov. < tree.' ('Ofwhatt < Of that forbidden^ 
tree.' BuleYII.) 

• Pronoun, demonstrative, referring emi^tieally to 

'tree,' 
. Past or perfect participle of the verb forUd; used 
a4JeetiTely, and qoaUfying < tree ' (* Forbidden ' 
what t ' Tree.') Oompounded of tiie negoH^i 
preflx/br and the verb fo bid. 



• See the observations under 'ths aetiolv,' page 28. 

b Beftr to the iV^^lMf^ page 103, for themeasAs^iQl TAa woiMStit, 
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tree • • 
whose • 

mortal , 

taste , . 
8. Brought 



death 

Into . 
the . 
world 

and • 
aU . 
oar • 
woe . 
4. With 

loss 

of . 
Eden 
tUl . 

OlIP . 

grcatfi 
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• Noim, eom., sing., and ohj. ease, gOT. bj tiie prep. 

•of.' (Rule VII.) 
, Pronoun, relative, sing, (liecause its antecedent, 

* fruit,' is sing.) ; and poss. case gor. by ' taste.' 
C Whose' what f * Taste.' Rule IIL, Note 2.) 

. Adjective, not admitting of comparison ; qualifyiog 
< taste.' ('Mortal* what! 'Taste.* Ifortal sig. 
nifies here oasunmg deatA; in tlie sentence, 'man 
is wonialt^ it means wi^«et to deaiik,') 

. Noun, common, sing., nominative case to the verb 

* brought.* (Refer to pp. 5£ and 122.) 

. Yerb, trans., irr^., past tense, and third periOD 
sing., to agree witii its nom. ' taste.* (Give all 
the parts of this verb, namely, the present and 
past tenses ; the participles ; and the imperatire, 
and infinitive mood.) 
Noun, com., sing., and o\^, case, gov. by the trans, 
verb * brought.' ('Brought' what! 'Death.*) 

. Prep., governing *■ world.' (Rule TII.l 

, De£ article, referring to ' w<nid.' 

, Noun, com., sing, number, and obj . case, gov. by the 

preposition 'into.* 
, Coi^unction, connecting * all our woe' to ' death,* 

that is, ' and* hrougkb ' all our woe.* 

A4j. not adndtting of comparison ; qualifying 'woe. 
('All' what! 'Our woe.*) 

A4j. pronoun of the poss. kind, refierring to mt 
qualifying ' woe.* 

Noun, common, sing. num. and obj. case, gov. by 

' brought,' Mnder<tooc(. 
Prep., connecting 'loss of Eden' to the precedlDf 

clause, and governing 'loss.* (Rule YII.) 

Noun, com., sing. num. and obj. case, gov. by tfii 

prep, 'with.* 
Prep., governing ' Eden.* (Rule VIL) 
Noun, proper ; obj. case gov. by the prep, 'ofl* 
GoQJunction. (Refer to page 98.) 
Numeral adj., referring to or qualifying 'man.* 

(' One' what t ' Greater man.* ) 

A4).i in the comp. degree ; qualifying ' maa.' 
(' Greater' than who f ' The first man AdaOf 
who was of the earth, earthy.') 

Noon, sing.; and nom. case to 8om« verb under* 
stood, as * came." 
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ton • May be taken ae a rerb in the infinitive mood,* gov, 
by some verb nndentood ; as ' came to restore.* 
. . Pron., Ist per., plur. num., and obj. case gov. by 
the trans, verb ' restore/ (or rather by the prep. 

* to' understood, that is, ooumt to restore Eden to 
us, and oavM to regain for ua the blissful seat.*) 

fain . Gonj. and verb. (See the preceding sentence.) 

wftil . Pef. art ; and adj., quailing * seat.* 

• • Noun, com., sing., obj. case, gov. by the trans, verb 

* regain.* 

\^ • . Terb, imper. mood, second person singular, having 

' thou* understood, for its nominative, 
ly • . Adjective, qualifying < Muse.' 

. Koun, sing. ; nominative of address ; being under* 
stood. (Rule XYII. Note 2.) 
. « Bel. pronoun, put for ' who ;* second person, and 
sing. num. to agree with its antecedent ^ thou,' 
understood; nom. to ' didst.* (Rule III.) 
, . Prep., governing 'top.* 

. Def. article, particularizing ' top.* 
. . A dj . in the positive state or degree, qualifying ' top. 
. . Noun, com., sing. num. and obj. case; gov. by the 
prep. * on.* ('On' what! The * top.') 
, Prep, govemix^ * Horeb.* (Rule VII.) 
. Noun, proper, sing., obj. case, gov. by 'of.* 
. . Conjunction disjunctive. (Page 99.) 
d, , . To be parsed as ' of Horeb.* 

. Past tense, second per. sing, of the verb *do;* 
agreeing with its nom. ' that,' which is the second 
per. sing, to agree with its antecedent *thon.' 

tstore. According to the usual method of parsing, ' restore ' 
be said to be in the subjunctive mood governed by the con. 
in 'till ; * but it is really in the infinitive, governed by a verb 
tood. In such cases, $haU or should is usually the verb under, 
but in this instance, the sense requires a verb in the jxwt tense, 
I eame, as it was after the Christian era that the poet wrote, 
following lines fh>m * Paradise Regained,* illustrate the mean' 
ibis passage : — 

' I who ere. while the happy garden sung. 

By one man's disobedience lost, now sing 

Heeovered paradise to all mankind.* 
1^. The imperative mood is resolvable into the infinitive, go- 
by some verb understood. For example, ' sing,* in this case, 
Ivable into '/ invoke* or *Ientrea/i* thee to 'sing,'— or it is my 
lat thou shouldst 'sing.' 
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inipire 



8. That 
shepherd 

who . 



fint • 
taught 
the choten 

■eeO| 



9, In 

the . 
beginning, 
how . 

the . 
heareni 
and . 
earth 

10. Rom 

ontof 

ehaos; 

orif . 
Sion 



hiU . 

It. Delight 

iboe * 



The infin. mood, after 'didsl^* with the ilgii to tup* 
presfed.' (See i>o, page 7S, and the Ohserrationi, 
page 87.) 

Dem. pron., partlcnlarizing ' shepherd.* 

Konn, com., sing., ohj. case, gov. by the tram, verb 
( inspire.* (< Inspfare* whom ! ' That shepherd.') 

ReL pron., sing, numb., and third per., to agree 
with its antecedent 'shepherd;* and nom. cue 
to 'taught.* (RnlellL) 

Adi., qualifying man or person widsrjfood. (Thst 
is, ' who* was the ' first* perscm who ' taught*) 

Past tense of the irreg. trans, rerb ' teach ;* and 
third per. sing., to agree with its nom. 'who.* 

Past or perflMst participle of the verb ' choose;* used 
adyectively. (' Chosen' what t * Seed.*) 

Noun, sing, numb., but used coUectiyely ; obj. case, 
goT. by the pr^. ' to,* wndentood; that is ' taught 
(to) the chosen seed.* C^t^^l^t* what to the 
chosen seed f ' How the heavens and eartib rose 
out of chaos ;* — a part of a sentence being ofteB 
the object of a verb.) (RuleYI. Note 8.) 

Prep, governing ' beginning* in the obj. case. 

Def. art, particularising 'beginning.* 

Noun, verbal, ohj. case after the prep, 'in.* 

Adverb, equivalent to, 'in what manner.* (Sm 
page 90, under ' ADViaB.*) 

Def. art, partlcularixing 'heavens.* 

Koun, plur. num., and nom. case to 'rose.* 

Go^j . cop., connecting ' earth* to the preceding wwd. 

Noun, com., sing. num. ; connected to heavens bj 
the coi\]uncti<m 'and.* (Rule XT.) 

Past tense of the irreg. verb ' rise ;* third per. plur., 
to agree with its nom. ' heavens,' Ac. 

Adverb and preposition, equivalent to AxMs ud 
govoning ' chaos.* 

Noun, com., not used in the plur. ; 0I4, caae^ gof. 
by ' out of,* or from. 

Conjunctions. (See page 98.) 

Noun, proper, but used a^Jectively here, ('SUm 
what! 'Hill.') 

Noun, com., sing, num., and nom. case to soms 
verb understood, as ' should.' 

Verb, and may be considered aa in the Inllnithre 
mood, gov. by ' should* (lo) or some twsh verb un- 
derstood. (See Observations, p. 98. ) 

Pronoun, Bae,pef.iM(.tO\\*«M^\ 1P!^%V|' daUf^t, ' 
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. Adverb, pat along with the verb < delight.* ('More 
than what ! Than * Horeb or Sinai.') 

. Goojnnction, connecting * Siloa's brook* with the 
preceding clauM. 

. Noon, prop.; pose, case ; gov. by ' brook.* (Rule Z.) 

• Noon, com., sing., uom. case, connected by 'and* 
to'Sionhill.* (Role XT.) 

. ReL pron., agreeing with its antecedent 'brook* in 
nmnber and person. (Rule III.) 

• Past tense of the reg. verb ' flow,* and third person 
sing, to agree with its nom. ' that.' 

• Ady. and prep. ; eqniyalent to hard bp* or nea/r to, 

• Noun, com. sing, obj., gov. by the prep. ' by.* 
. Equivalent to God*s oracle. (Rule X.) 
. Pron., first per. sing., nom. case to ' invoke.' 

• Adverb, equivalent to 'from that place.' (Seepage 
96, under ' Adverb.') 

• Verb, reg., trans., present tense, first person sing., 
to agree with its nom. ' I.' 

. Poss. a^J. pron., qoalif^g ' aid.* 

. Noun, com., sing., obj.; governed by ' invoke.* 

. Prep, governing ' song.* 

. Poss. a4). pron., quaUf^ing 'song.* 

• Adj., pos. degree^ qualifying 'song.* 
. Noun, com., sing., and obj. case ; gov. by ' to.* 
. Rel. pron., put for ' wkUh;* referring to song as its 

antecedent. (Rule III.) 

. Prep governing ' flight.* 

. 'No' what 1 'No middle flight* In this case, ' no' 
refers to or qualifies a ncnm, and is, therefore, an 
ad^eaUve. When vo is put with a verb it is an 
adverb; and its meaning is then equivalent to 
not, (See Observations, page 90. ) 

. Ad[j., not admitting of compar., qualifying 'flight.' 

• Noun, com., sing., obj. ; gov. by the prep, 'with.* 

. Verb, reg., pres. tense, third per. sing., to agree 

with its nom. 'that' (Rule III.) 
. Terb, r^., intrans., infin. mood, gov. by the pre* 

ceding verb ' intends.' (Rule IX. ) 
. Prep., governing ' mount' 
. For * tike' by the figure which grammarians call 

apoeope, that is chopping or cutting qf the final 

letter or syllable. 

a Hard bj/ a cottage ohimuey vbcuoIua 
From betwixt two H^d oeaa.— ILtutws . 
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Aonian 

mount, • 
while 

it . 
pursues 

15. Things 

onattempted 



yet . 

in 

prose • 

or . 

rhyme, 

16. And chiefly 

Thou, 

Spirit! . 

that . 



dost . . 
prefer . 

17. Before . 
aU . 

temples 
th' upright 

heart 

and pure, . 

18. Instruct 

me, . . 
for . 

Than knoweat • 



Adj. , proper, and therefore commenced with a eapl> 

tal letter. (Rule 5, page 81.) 
Noun, com., sing., olij., goy. by the prep. ' above.* 
Adverb, equivalent to, * during the time in which.* 

(See Observations, page 95.) 
Pron., third per. sing. , neuter gender ; put/or 'song.* 
Verb, reg., trans., pros, tense, third per. sing., to 

agree with its nom. ' it.* 
Noun, com. plur. obj., gov. by 'pursues.' (*Por- 

sues* whom or what f * Thingsunattempted,'4cc.) 
Adj., qualifying 'things ;' but if divested of the pre* 

fix un (not att«mptedX the past or perf. part, of 

the verb 'attempt.' (See No. 10, p. 60.) 
Adverb, equivalent to ' up to this time.' 
Prep, governing * prose.' 

Noun, com., not used in plur., obj., gov. bj 'in.' 
Disjunctive cooj. (See page 98.) 
Noun, com., sing., obj. ; gov. by 'in,' underHood. 
Coiij. and adverb. (Pages 95, 98.) 
Pers. pron., sec. per. sing. num. (Page 45). 
Intexj. and noun : nominative of address. 
Relative pron., agreeing with its antecedent 
' Thou* in number and person. (Page 47, and 
Rule III.) 
The sec. per. sing, of the verb do, to agree with iti 

nom. ' that.' (Rul« III.) 
The infin. mood, with the sign (to) suppressed, gov. 

by ' dost.' (Refer to page 82 and 93. ) 
Prep, governing * temples.' (Page 97. ) 
' All' what? ' Temples :* a^J. qualifying temptos, 

not admitting of comparison. 
Noun, com., plur., obj.; gov. by 'before.* 
Adj. not properly admitting of compar., qoalifylaf 

'heart.' 
A noun, com., sing., obj.; gov. by 'dost preler. 

(Rule VI) 
Conjunction and adjective. ('Pure' what ! ' Heart.*) 
Terb, trans., imper. mood, second per. sing., to 

agree with its nom. 'Thou.' (See note^, p. 147.) 
Pers. pron., first per., obj., governed by ' instructs' 

' Instruct Thou' whom ! * Me.' 
Conjunction, equivalent to heoaiue. When ros ii 

followed by an obj. case, it is apreporiUon ; as, is 

this Foa him or fob her t (Refer to page 98.) 
Yerb, trans., Vtte^., v^wat tense, second penm 

sing. (N^Yio'VaoYreatV *'l\tfwOKSN5prfi*.' 'Thos 

knowest* w\iomoT fit^aXX 'Er««r| >fib&c&%^nQBi«tsJ^ 

with tny «a\>i«i^.^ 
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Thoafirom . Pronoon; and preposition governing* the first, 'that 

is, 'from' the beg^inning. 

* First* what! 'First* part or beginning. 
Who* wast r *Thou.» (Rule I.) 
Adj., notadmitting of compar. ; referring to * Thon. ' 

( Who was * present ?• • Thou. ') 
Conjunction and preposition. 
Adj. ; and noun in the obj. case, gor. by ' with.' 
Adj., qual. * wings ;* equivalent to extended. 
An epithet or compound adj., referring to ' Thou.* 
Verb, intrans., irreg., second per. sing, past tense, 

to agree with its nom. ' Thou.* 
Pres. participle of the verb to brood, referring to 

* Thou.* ( Refer to page 60.) 
Prep. , def. art., and a^j. (' The vast' what !) 
Noun, com., sing. obj. gov. by ' on.' 
Conjunction, connecting * mad'st* to the preceding 

verb. (Rule XV.) 
Pron. and adj. (' It' what ! The ' abyss.') 
Compound relative. (See page 48.) 
Preposition and pronoun. 
Verb and adjective. 
Verb, trans., reg., imper. mood. ' Diamine (Thou ) 

what (that thing or part whkh) is dark in me.* 

* Raise (Thou) and support (Thou) what is low;* 
that is, that loiUcA is low. * Low* is an a^J. quali- 
fying thing or part, understood. (' Low' what t) 

' Raise' whom or what t ^ What is low, * that is the 
thing or part which is low. 

Coupled by ' and' to * raise.' (Rule XV.) 

Conjunction and preposition. 

Def. art., abstract noun, and prep. 

Demon, pron., and an a^j. qualifying 'ai^ainent. 

Noun, com., sing., obj. gov. by 'of.' 
84. I may assert Called the potential mood, pres. tense, but ' assert* 

is really the infinitive coming after 'may,' with 
the sigpi (to) suppressed. (See pp. 84 and 93.) 

• Adjective, not admitting of comparison. 
. Noun, obj., gov. by 'assert.' 
. ' And (that I may) justify.' Coupled to * assert.' 

• Def. art. ; and noun, plur. numb, and obj. case, gov. 
by 'justify.' ('Justify' what? 'The ways of 
God to men.*) 

. Preposition, and noun. 

• Prep. ; and noun, plur. num. ;*and olitj. case, gov. 
by 'to.' (Rul«YU.) 



the first . 
19. Wast . 
present, . 

and with . 
mighty wings 
outspread . 

80. Dove-like 
•at*st 

brooding . 

on the vast 
abyss, 

81. And mad'st 

it pregnant; 
what . 

in me 
is dark, 
83. niumine, 

what it low 



raise and . 

support; . 
38. That to 
the height of 
ttds great . 
argument 



•temal 
Providence, 
35. And justify 
the ways • 



of God 
to men. 
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CONNEXION BETWEEN GRAHICAE AND LOOia 

A PROPOSITION in logic is a sentence in which somethlDg 
is predicated, that is, affirmed or denied of some other 
thing. It consists of three parts, the subject, the predicate, 
and^ the copula. That which is spoken of, is called the 
suhject of the proposition ; that which is said of it is called 
the predicate; and that which affirms or denies the predi- 
cate of the subject is called the copula. Thus, in the pro- 
positions, < Sugar is sweet,' 'John is not taU,' the words 
sugar and John are the subjects; sweet and taU are the 
predicates ; and is and is not are the copulas. 

And when the substantive verb is not expressed, as in 
the propositions, *The sun shines** 'The sun does not 
shine,' the copula is or is not is included in the signification 
of the verb used. Thus, * shines ' in the first propositioD 
is equiyalent to is shining ; and * does not shine ' in tiie 
second, is equiyalent to is not shining. 

The subject and predicate of a proposition are called the 
terms of it. A term is a word expressing a notion or idea. 
And as an idea may be expressed by a single word, or by 
a combination of words, the terms of a proposition, that is^ 
the subject and predicate of it, may consist each of a single 
word ; as, 'Man is mortal ;'» 'To err is human,' — Or tlMj 
may each consist of several words; as, 'A variety of 
pleasing objects is grateful to the eye ;' ' To fear God is 
the beginning of wisdom.' But in every case, no matter 
how many words are used, the subject of a proposition may 
be found by asking ourselves, of what are we speaking f and 
the predicate, by what do we say ofitf 

As in every proposition the predicate must be either 
affirmed or denied of the subject^ every proposition tojuU 
consequently, be either affirmative or neoatits. When 
the predicate is affirmed of the subject, the proposition ii 
said to be affirmative ; as, ' dinner is ready ; ' * the son 
shines ; * and when the predicate is denied of the subject, 
the proposition is said to be negative ; as the * dinner is 
not ready ;* * the sun does not shine.* 

When the predicate is said of the whole of the subject, 

» In such .cases the predicate, strictly speaking, consists of two 

words ; for every adjective must refer to a substantiye expressed or 

understood. In those examples the {\Ji\i -^o^odtions would be, ' If eai 

•re mortal beings;* *To err Is ah\Hi»afa«fciM»at 
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the propoBitioiiis said to be unitebsal ; as, * all men are 
mortal ;' but when the |)redicate is said only of a part of 
the subject, the proposition is sa^d to be particular ; as, 
* some men are deceitful.' In some propositions it is not 
said whether the predicate agrees or disagrees with the 
whole of the subject, or with only a part of it; as, * men 
are mortal ;' * men are deceitful/ Such propositionB are 
said to be indefinite ; but in reasoning, tney must all be 
considered either as universal or particular, because the 
predicate must, in every case, agree or disagree, either with 
the whole subject, ox only wititi a part of it ; that is, in 
other words, every proposition must really be either uni- 
versal or PABTICDLAB. 

Hence every indefinite proposition is reducible either to 
the class universal or particular; and everv singular* 
proposition must be considered as a universaione, because 
the predicate either agrees or disagrees with the whole sub- 
ject ; as, ' that mountain is high ;' < John is not a good boy.* 

PRACTICAL exercises. 

[In eSfCh of the following examples, the pupils should be required 
to point out the sulked, copula^ and predicate; and also, to state 
whether the proposition is ajirmative or negative^ universal or 
parHeidarj indefinite or singular. And in the case of an indefinite 
projwBition, they should also state whether it is really univernl or 
particnhff. 

All trees are vegetables. Horses are quadrupeds. No human 
beinff is perfect Some coins are made of silver. Food is necessary 
to Uro. Virtue alone is happiness below. Not a drum was heard. 
Debt is the worst kind of poverty. Dublin is the capital of Ireland. 
Fools axe wise in their own estimation. Stockings are made of 
cotton. To see the sun is pleasant. One ^ear*s seeding is nine 
years* weedinff. To deprive any one of his due is contraxy to 
justice. Well begun is half done. From Dover to Calais is eighteen 
miles.^ ^ The moon is up. The storm is over. Bovs like to play. 
Seeing is believing. Tnrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 
The good taste of the present age has not allowed us to neglect the 
study of the English language. The man of piety and virtue 
secures for himseu the approbation, both of Ood and of his feUow- 
man. 

» That is, a proposition whose subject is a sinffular term or a proper 
name, as in the examples given above, ( ' ttot mountain* and ' John,*) 

k That is, tike distanee firom Dover to Calais is eighteen miles — or it 
(put for a« iUianoe) is eighteen miles, 40. ^«% nss^ v* ^ 
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OSAMMATICAL SENTENCES— LOGICAL FBoAsiTIOm. 

Generally speaking, a sentence in gram9iar,and the prin- 
cipal parts into which it is divided, correspond to a logical 
Eroposition and its divisions. In every simple sentence, 
owever short, the three essential parts of a proposition 
will be found; and in every compound sentence, however 
long, all the parts or clauses of which it is comiK>8ed will 
be found to range naturallv imder one of these three heads. 
For every sentence, as well as every proposition, is resolv- 
able into something of which we are speaking, and some- 
thing which we say about it. 

T^en the terms of a proposition consist of a single word 
each, it is obvious that simple propositions and simple sen- 
tences are identical ; as, * Man is mortal ; ' To err is human; 
* Tmie flies* (=ts flying). But when the terms of a propo- 
sition consist of several words or adjuncts, the gramma^ 
tical subject or nomincUive, and the verb which refers to it, 
form only parts of the logical subject and predicate : for 
in a logical proposition, which implies reasoning, the idea 
expressed by aU the words or adjuncts is regarded ; but in 
a grammatical sentence there is always a special reference 
to the agreement and government of the principal words is 
it ; as the nominative.^ the verh^ and the object. 

In the following proposition, for example, both of the 
terms consist of seveial words or adjuncts, and conse- 
quently, its division into subject and predicate will not 
coincide with its divisions as a sentence : <* Men who are 
prudent avoid dangers which are obvious.*' Here we are 
speaking, not of men generally^ but of men who are prudent. 
and consequently the whole of these words must be regarded 
as the logical subject ; whereas the word men of itself con- 
stitutes the grammatical subject or nominative (to the verb 
avoid). And what do we say of men who are prudent? 
Not merely that thoy avoid dangers, but that they avoid 
dangers which are obvious. Hence the logical predicate com- 
prehends the whole of these words; whereas the two words 
avoid dangers form of themselves the grammatical predicate 
and object. 

Hence it appears that when the terms of a proposition 

are simple, the logical and grammatical subjects and predi^ 

cates are the same ; but when the terms are complex, the 

logical /subject and predicate include the grammatical sub* 

ject and predicate with th^ adjuncts. lX^QiV)^&«2bA be noted 
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that though the terms of a proposition may be complex, the 
proposition itself may he simple, as in the example just given ; 
for though there are several words used, there is but one 
thing spoken of, and one thing said of it. The same ex- 
ample also shows that a simple proposition may be a com* 
pound sentence ; for every sentence is compound which con 
sists of more than one finite verb. See pp. 121, 184. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

[The papils should be required to point out the dis^ction between 
the logical and grammatical subjects and predicates in the follow- 
ing propositions or sentences.] 

A great book is a great evlL The first Roman emperor was 
killed in the senate house. Better is a dinner of herbs with love, 
than a stalled ox and hatred with it. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. He that runs may read. Who steals my nurse 
steals trash. The school of experience is the only school for tools. 
A very little attention will often prevent very great errors. The 
man who is faithfully attached to his religion may be relied on with 
confidence. Full many a gem of purest ray serene, the dark im- 
fathomed caves of ocean bear. To know that which before us 
lies in daily life, is the prime wisdom. 

Almost every object that attracts our notice has its brieht and its 
dark side. He who habituates himself to look at the dark side will 
sour his disposition, and consequently impair his happiness; while 
he who constantly beholds it on the bright side, insensibly amelio- 
rates his temper, and in consequence of it, improves his own happi- 
ness and the happiness of all around him. ' 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

The analysis of a sentence consists in resolving it into its 
constituent parts, and pomting out their severid relations, 
connexions, and dependencies. 

In analysing a sentence grammatically we should, in tlie 
first place, resolve it into its principal or essential parts ; 
and then point out the adjuncts, if any, which belong to 
each part. The jprincipal parts of a sentence are, the nomi- 
native, the verb, and the object, that is, the word or phrase 
on which the verb is said to act when it is transitifie. Tlie 
nominative is found by asking the question Who or What 
with the verb ; as in the sentence, *Alexander conquered 
Darius:' W%o conquered Darius ? Alexander. And the 
object is found by asking the question Whom or What / aa, 
in the same sentence : Whom did Alexander conquer ? 
Darius, Should there be any other woi^% ot Oiso\sft»^\^ 'i 
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sentence, th^ will be found to range naturally as ABximort 
under one of these tluree heads. For example, the nmu- 
native and object (which are dther nouM, or words or 
phrases equivalent to nouns)* may have adjecttves qualify- 
ing them, and ralative or explanatory clauses foUowing 
them ; and the verb may have an adverb or adyerbe modi- 
fying it, and also other words or phrases doioting drcum- 
Btances connected with it; as the time** when the action 
which it signifies, was done ; the place* where it occurred ; 
the cause,^ motive, or purpose fbr doing it; the tnsfrv- 
meiU* or means by which it was effected ; and the maimei* 
or mode of accomplishing it. These are the principal 
adjuncts' by which sentences are enlarged; and as they 

* Words or phrases equivalent to nonns are — 1. Personal pronouns. 
2. Verbs in the infinitive mood. 8. Partioii^al <nr substantive phrases. 
4. Clauses of sentences. For example, ' My hrolUur cannot attend to. 
day.* * Be will come to-morrow.* * To rise em^f conduces to health.* 
■ Beadinff friwAcma hoc^ is a misapplication of time. ' * 7%al he hoe 
aUoatfi iveoeeded does not prove that he always deserved to succeed.* 
In the preceding examples, the words or phrases printed in UaUo are, 
in each case, the euhjeOt of the sentence ; and in the examples which 
follow, the words shnilarly printed are the <ib^, * I saw your 5n>tk«r 
yesterday.* ' I saw JUm an hour ago.* ' Learn lo do tosB, and practise 
koto to tihriM.* ' I like Ueln^ in tike oonnfry.* < That he haa always de- 
served to succeed does notprciw ^hat M alwaQHS tmouded.* See note 4, 
under Rule I., p. 12S. 

b Ad[jancts of Time answer to the questions, Whmf Ham langf 
How often f See the diflforent classes of Adttertie, p. 96. 

" AdUtmcts of Haee answer to the questions, WTieref WkUkett 
Whmeef 

d Adjuncts of Cayae or Mo*Uie answer to the question Whjff 

• Adjuncts of Jfonnsr or /iwtnimsnf answer to the question Hamf 

f The principal adjuncts of the nomhiative or subject of a sentence 
are— 1. Adjectives, or words, phrases, or clauses equivalent to a^jec- 
ti ves, as * Prudent men avoid dangers.' In this sentence * prudent* is an 
adjunct of the subject ; and if we substitute for it men ofprudenee, or 
men haoing prudenoef or men who are prudent, the meaning will be the 
same. 2. Nouns in apposition, as, 'Hector, fke Trojan hero, was killed 
by Achilles.* 8. Nouns in the possessive case, as, ' The nightingaWt 
song is ftdl of melody.' Or the noun preceded by of, which is equiva- 
lent to a possessive, as ' The song of tJu nightingale is full of melody.' 
And as the object in a sentence is either a noun, or a \Tord, phrase, 
or clause eqnir.ilcnt to a no\in, Its ftd^xiucU are similar to those of ttie 
sabject or coizuaative, h», ' Uc em\Ao7«d^o>T Vlb&^^Qxv^AftVnidmftvnDt' 
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are all obriouslj introduced bj the Bpeaker or writer for 
the purpose of extending, limiting, or modifying in some 
waj, the meaning of the pbimcipal pabts, it will be easy to 

Eoint them out, and to arrange them under their respectiye 
eads. 

This is the true basis, both of grammatical and logical 
analysis. In the former, all the words or clauses intro- 
duced as adjuncts are connected either with the nomtiuitivtf, 
the verbi or the object; and in the latter, every adjunct 
not belonging to the suhject, is to be considered as forming 
a part of the predicate. In illustration of what we have 
said, we shall enlarge, by the introduction of adjuncts, the 
sioD^le sentence, ** Alexander conquered Darius ; and then 
show how it may be analysed : 

Alexander the Great, the son of Philip, king of Maeedon, in the 
330th year before the Christian era, with a small army, completely 
conquered Darius, the king of Persia, in his own dominions, though 
be was at the head of almost innumerable forces. 

Now looking over this sentence we perceiye that * con- 
quered' is the verb, and by asking who conquered? we 
find that * Alexander ' is the nominative. We have then 
' Alexander conquered, ' and as the yerb is transitive, we 
' ask whom or what did- Alexander conquer? and the answer 
will be < Darius.' The word * Darius' is therefore the 
object. Having thus found the three principal or ftmda- 
mental parts of the sentence, the adjuncts which belong to 
each part may be ascertained by asking questions such as 
the following : 

What Alexander? * Alexander the Great.* Who was he? 

* The son of Philip, king of Maeedon.* When did he conquer 
Darius ? * In the 3B0th year before the Christian era.* Did he con- 
quer him completely or only partially ? * Completely.' By what 
means did he conquer Darius ? Was it with a small or a large 
army? 'With a small army.* Who was Darius? * The king 
of Persia.* Where did Alexander conquer Darius ? * In his own 
dominions.* Notwithstanding what did he conquer Darius? 

* Though he was at the head of almost innumerable forces.* 

or men ofprudenoe^ or men honing pmdmoe, or men leho were prudent. 

* Achilles slew Hector, (he Trq^n hero*, * I admire the nighUnffole's 
song, or the song qf (he nightinfftUe.' 

The adjuncts of the rerb or predicate in a sentence are either ad- 
verbs, or phrases, or clauses of sentences equivalent to adverbs. See 
pages 166 and 160. 
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And eyen without putting such questions fonnallj, it 
will be easy, in most sentences, to point out the a43unct8, 
and to account for their introduction. In the sentence 
under consideration, it is obvious that the nominative is 
followed by three adjuncts, and the object by one, which 
explain or determine precisely the Alexander who is spoken 
about, and the Darius that is meant ; and it is equally ob- 
vious that all the other words and clauses in it, are adjuncts 
denoting circumstances connected with the verb; as the 
completeness of the action, the time when, and tiie place 
where it occurred, and the means or instrument by which 
it was effected. 

It is true that we often meet with sentences in which it 
is difficult to determine to which of the parts certain ad- 
juncts belong ; but in all such cases, the difficulty arises, 
either from a confusion of ideas in the mind of the writer, 
or from a want of care in the construction of the sentence. 
It should be observed, however, that in constructing a sen- 
tence, we never think of the parts of which it is com- 
posed ; nor is it at all necessary. Illiterate persons, and 
even children, construct sentences — and often very correct 
sentences — ^without having any technical knowl^ge of a 
sentence, or of the parts into which it is divided. But in 
all such cases, they know what they are speaking about^ and 
what they say of it ; and this is the true basis of the proper 
construction of sentences as well as of propositions. 

The sentence which we have just analysed was constructed 
by us in illustration of our views; but the observations 
which we have made regarding it are applicable to any sen- 
tence in the language. Take, for example, the following : — 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own.* 

In the first sentence in this verse, the fundamental parts, 
or, m other words, the nomifiative, the verb^ and the object^ are, 
obviously, * A youth' * rests' and * head ;' and consequently 
all the other words and clauses in it must be adjuncts belong- 
ing to one or other of these three parts. On examining fur- 
ther, we shall find that there are five adjuncts in this sen- 
tence; and that two of them belong to the nominative, two 
to the verb, and one to the object. ^\lo\)1<\ \\!iii^ \kQt bQ at 
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once perceived by the pupils, such questions as the follow- 
ing will lead them to make the discovery. Of whom is the 
assertion really made ? Is it of ' a,' that is, oi any *■ youth ?' 
No ; it is of * A youth (who was) unknown to fortune, and 
(who was unknoiwn) to fame." Again, on what does he rest 
his head ? • Upon the lap of earth.' Where t * Here,* or 
in this place. Whose head? 'His.' 

In the sentence in the third line, the nominative, the verb, 
and the object are ' Science,* * frowned on,' and * birth ;' and 
the adjuncts are respectively, • Fair,* * not,' and * humble.' 

In the sentence in the fourth line, the nominative, the 
verb, and the object are, * Melancholy,' ' marked, 'and * him ;' 
and the phrase < for her own' (child or son) is in apposition 
to *him' 

In our opinion, this is the easiest and, as an intellectual 
exercise, it is certainly by far the most useful form of gram- 
matical analysis. Instead of puzzling and perplexing the 
young scholar with difficult technicalities and metaphysical 
distinctions, it appeals at once to his reason and common 
sense ; and, in this way, it leads him to find out for himself 
the principal and subordinate parts of a sentence, ^d the 
meaning and drift of the whole. And what more is re- 
quired, except — should time permit, and the proficiency of 
the pupils justify it — a critical examination of the struc- 
ture of the sentence, and of the phraseology employed ? 
And with regard to the less advanced pupils, they should 
be frequently required, or rather invited, to vary the forms of 
expression, or to give the same meaning in other words ; and 
at the same time, they should be asked to state which form 
of expression, or which word they would prefer ; and to 
give their reasons for so doing. The importance of such an 
exercise is obvious. It will not only make young persons 
practically acquainted with the correct meaning of words, 
but it will also enable them to express themselves, on any 
occasion, with readiness and precision. 

The following form of analysis is partly logical and partly 
grammatical It consists in resolving or breaking up a sen • 
tence into the subject with its Enlargement, and the pre- 
dicate with its Completion and Extension. By the en- 
largement of the subject is meant the addition to it of any 
word, phrase or clause which extends, restricts, or in any 
way affects its meaning. This we have already explained 
under the general name of adjuncts (page 156^ WhscL 
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the predictte u a tramitive verb, it requizei, as we know, 
some word or words to be added to it to complete the sense. 
This is what is meant by the completion of the predicate; 
and the word or words which are added for the purpose are 
called, as in grammar, the object. And if in addition to the 
completion of the predicate, other words, phrases, or chiases 
are attached to it to extend or modify its meaning, they are 
called extensions of the predicate. Extensions of the pre- 
dicate, as qualifying a verb, must be either adverbs^ or phrases 
or clauses equivalent to adverbs. See note, page 157. 

' Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just. 
And he but ni^ed, thoup^h lockea np in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is cormpted.* 

In the first sentence in the preceding example * he' is the 
subject, and ' who hath his quarrel just' is an enlargement 
of it; 'is armed* is the predicate, and * thrice' ([that is, 
triply, or in a threefold manner) is an extension or it. In 
the second sentence * he' is the subject, and * whose con- 
science with injustice is corrupted' is an enlargement of it; 
* is naked' is the predicate, and ' but' and < though lodced up 
in steel' are extensions of it. 

We do not see the advantage of this form of analysis— 
and certainly there is no necessity for it — for the simple 
form which we have just described will be found applicable 
to every sentence in the language. Besides, we find that 
the highest authorities on the subject of Grammatical 
Analysis take different views of the New ^vtem. The fol- 
lowing is from the FrefiEuse of Mr. Mason's^ Grammar. 

**Becker^ divides words into words that express notions and words 
that express the relations of notions to each other. Notions be sab- 
divides into notions of things that exist (expressed by substantives), 
and notions of the actions or activities of the latter (expressed by 
adjectives and verbs >. This dbtribation I have disregarded, because 
so much of it as is true is too vague to be of any use ; and because the 
idea, that in the words a red rose, red expresses an acHvitp or acUim 
of the rose, is a metaphysical subtlety, questionable in itself and quite 
unintelligible to a youn^ learner. Afortioriy I have passea by 
Becker's intricate analysis of the various relations of these activities 

*• Mr. Mason is Fellow of University Collie, London ; and Mr. 
Morell, of whom he speaks, is by far the ablest advocate of the " Hew 
System of Grammatical Analysis." 
^ Booker, in his German Grammar, upon which the " New Bysteib 
afGnmrnAtioal Analysis'* is based. 
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to Bome exbting thing, or to the speaker. If I mi^ht he so hold, I 
should pronounce tiie greater portion of it to he bttle hotter than 
ruhhish. 

" Becker distinguishes three relations in which words stand to 
each other:—!, the Predicative;* 2, the Attributive; 3, the Objec- 
tive. About the first two of these there is no difiBculty. In place 
of the third I have substituted two separate relations : uie OltjecHve 
Reiation and the Adverbial JRelaiion, In Becker*s system the term 
oifject is applied not only to what is commonly understood as the ob- 
ject of a verb, but also to the circumstances of time, place, manner, 
and causality which are connected wiih the action. The first sort of 
object he calls the object thai compliies thepredicate, the second 
sort the object that extends the predicate. There are several difiS- 
culties involved in this. It is a most arbitrary and unnatural use 
of the grammatical term affect to say that the place,^ the manner y 
nay, even the cause of an action, is an o6^of the action. .A^n, 
the distinction drawn between completing the predicate ana ex- 
tending it will not bear examination. In such sentences as ' He 
strikes the ball,* ' He runs across the meadow,* the verb strikes ex- 
presses the action referred to at least as completely as the verb runs; 
and the phrase *aero8s the meadow* quite as much completes the no- 
tion in the latter case as the word oaU does in the former.^ It is, 
therefore, better to keep the term o^ect for that which is conunonly 
understood by it in grammar, namety^ the word that stands for that 
upon which the action denoted by a transitive verb is exerted, and 
to treat the adverbial relation (or what Becker calls the extending 
object) as something aJtogether distinct. Becker*s arrangement 
becomes perfectlv absurd when we apply it to the case of an adverb 
qualifying an adiverb. In * He writes very well,' verv certainly 
stands in some relation to weU ; and as that is neither the predica- 
tive nor the attributive, it must be the objective — the same relation 
is that in which baU stands to strikes in the sentence given above I 



. * The PtediooM'ee relation is that in which the predicate of a sen. 
tence stands to its subject. When we speak of any thing, and con. 
nect with it the idea of some attribute that It possesses, or some cir- 
cumstance respecting it, cLsauming the connexion, hut not assert^ it, 
the word or phrase by means of which the attribute is indicated is 
said to stand in the Attribviine relation to the word which denotes the 
thing 8p<Aen ofl Thus, in ' Wise men sometimes act foolishly/ the 
a^^ective wise stands in the attributive relation to the noun men. The 
attribute which it denotes is assumed to bel(Mig to the men, but it is 
not asserted of them. If we say * The men are wise,* there vise is in 
the predieative relation to men. 

^ Becker himself shows this in a passage which oontradiota hia «w&. 
ti^MsaiAcBtion. ^ 
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Mr. Morell (AneUpsis, § vi.) overtly classes adverbs amoBg the 
words that signify action. I confess I do not understand the kind 
of action which is denoted bywords likeye^erdayj now, here, &c ; 
and I am quite sure that if a young learner thought be understood 
it) the notion which he would have in his mind would be something 
very wide of the truth. 

'* It would puzzle any one to deduce from Becker^s work a distinct 
and accurate definition of the predicate of a sentence. The style in 
which the matter is dealt with may be judged of by the fact, that he 
classes the verb be and the auxiliary verbs with pronouns, numerals, 
prepositions, and adverbs, under one head as relational toords. Mr. 
Morell's account of th^ matter { Analysts, § vi.) is £Eir superior in 
accuracy and clearness. In § 347 of the present work I mive sug- 
gested a still further simplification.'* 

Mr. Goold Brown, after describing in his Toluminoiu 
English Grammar^ Five Methods of Grammatical Analysis, 
m^es the following observations (page 454) : — 

" Greene^s^ Analysis is the most expanded form of the Third 
Method above. Its nucleus, or germinating kernel is the old parti- 
tion oi subject and predicate, denved from the art of logic. Its chief 
principles may be briefly stated thus : Sentences, whicn are Simple, 
or Complex, or Compound, are made up of worcU, phrases, and 
clauses — three grand classes of elements, ^led the first, the second, 
and the third class. From these, each sentence must have two ele- 
ments, the Subject, or Substantive element, and the Predicate, or 
Predicative element, which are principal; and a sentence ma^ have 
five, the subordinates being the Adjective element, the Objective 
element, and the Adverbial element. The five elements have 
sundry modifications and subdivisions. Each of the five may, like 
a sentence, be simple, or complex, or compound ; and each may be 
any of the three grand classes. The development of this scheme 
forms a volume not small. The system is plausible, ingenious 
methodical, mostly true, and somewhat elaborate ; but it is neither 
very useful nor very accurate. It seems too much like a great tree, 
beautiful, symmetrical, full of leaves, but raised or desired only for 
fruit, yet bearing little, and some of that little not of ^ood qusuity, 
but knurly or bitter. The chief end of a grammar, designed for our 
tongue, is to show what is, and what is not, good Engli»i. To tbis 
end the system in question does not appear to be well adapted.** 

* An American book, called " The Orammar of English Gramman.** 
It contains 1,028 octavo pages of closely printed matter. 
^ S, S. Oreene, a public teacher in Boston, who, in answer to a rap- 
poged "demand for a more philoaopbical \>\axi oi \A«Lchiu^ the Engliab 
^anguBge, " undertook to supply it. 
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COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

The old diyision of sentences into Simple and Compound 
we have already given (page 121). We shall now explain 
briefly some new divisions which have been recently intro- 
duced into our school grammars*. A distinction is now 
made between Compound and Complex sentences**. A sen- 
tence is called Compound when the two or more clauses of 
which it consists are co-ordinate with each other. That is, 
when they do not modify or depend upon each other for 
their meaning, but are, in fact, independent assertions 
connected by conjunctions expressed or understood. In 
the sentence, 'Birds fly, fishes swim, and reptiles creep,' 
the clauses are obviously independent of each other for 
their meaning. This is therefore a Compound sentence ; 
and the clauses of which it consists are called Co-ordinate 
sentences, because they can be separated into distinct and 
independent sentences or assertions; as: — 1. Birds are 
flying animals. 2. Fishes are swimming animals. 3. Bep- 
tUes are creeping animals. 

But when the clauses of a sentence modify or depend 
upon each other for their meaning the sentence is called 
Complex. In such sentences, one of the clauses is called 
the Principal sentence, and the other or others Subordi- 
nate. The clause which contains the main or principal 
subject and predicate is called the Principal sentence. '^ 

Subordinate clauses or sentences are of three kinds. 
1 . Substantive sentences. 2. AdjeC^tive sentences. 3. Ad- 
verb sentences. The substantive clause or sentence is so 

* This distinction has been olijecteA to on the grounds that, as all sen* 
tonces are dther Simple or Compound, there can be no third division 
in this respect. And it is also argued that the Complex sentences 
spoken of here should be classed as Simple, because they contain, in 
reality, but one nominative or subject, and one verb or assertion, re- 
garding it. For example, ' That you hkve wronged me doth appear 
in this* can be changed, without changing the meaning, into, ' Yow 
wrong to me doth appear in this.' The fact is, such sentences are, in 
a grammatieal point of view. Compound ; but logioaUjf speaking, they 
are Simple. This distinction is fully explained, page 154. 

b A Compound sentence may, however, contain one or more Com- 
plex sentences. 

It should be borne in mind that each clause in a sentence con- 
tains its own sutijeot and predicate ; and can therefore ba i^axvfiiil^ 
aoa^yved MepvmteHj, 
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called, because it is equiralent to a tubstaniive in meaning, 
and as such, it may be either the nominatiTe or object in 
a sentence. When it is the former, the sentence is called 
a Subject sentence ; and when it is the hotter, the sentence 
is called an Object sentence. Of the following sentences, 
the first is a Subject, and tiie second, an Object sentence : 
' That you have wronged me doth appear in this : ' * I know 
by this that you have wronged me.' 

An Ac(jectiYe clause or sentence is so called, because it 
is equivalent to an adjective in meaning ; and as such, it 
may refer, either to the subject or object of the Principal 
sentonce. It is in fact, another name for a relative clause, 
which, as we know, refers to its antecedent like an adjec- 
tive. In the following sentence, for example, the clause 
'who is diUgenty'is equivalent to the adjective diliaetU: 
and in the next, * who is attentive,' might be changed into 
attentive, 'The student who is dilig^ent [or the diligent 
student] will be sure to succeed.' ' It is a pleasure to tMch 
pupils who are attentive [or attentive pupils].' 

In relative clauses, the relative is, as we know, frequently 
omitted. (Seep. 124.) In the following sentence, * which' 
is obviously omitted as unnecessary. He then visited Dob* 
lin [which is] the capital of Ireland. And in the sentence, 
' Alexander conquered Darius,' &o., the adjtmcta which re^ 
far to the nominative and object are really relative dauaes, 
for in each case who is understood. 

The Adverbial clause or sentence is so called, because it 
is equivalent to an adverb in meaning; and as such, it re* 
fers to the predicate of the Principal sentence. In the fol^ 
lowing sentences the adverbial clauses are in tta/ie. 

'I will explain it to \i\m,when he oomn* ' Yoa will find the 
book,toAef y<m Ufi U.^ I lent yon the book, Hiat you might read it,* 
* I point out your faults, becaute J love you.* * I will lend von tlw 
book, if you take care ci/ it,* ' Though he is rich, he is not nappy.' 

In the preceding, and similar sentences, the 8ub(»rdiuato 
clauses are adverbial in their nature, because they relate 
to the time, place, cause, manner, &c., of the action. 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

When in compound sentences, the subject, or predicate, 

or object of one or more of the clauses is the same, it is 

unneGoasary to repeat it in each case. ^^Vi ««atenceeare 

^"^ed Contracted aentencea. K coTitsac^Adi ««Q!wsQfiM tmb| 
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haye, 1. Two or more subjects, and one yerb or predicate. 
2. Two or more predicates, and one subject.* 3. Two or 
more objects, and one predicate. Examples of each will be 
found in the following sentences : 

Europe, Asia, and North America are in north latitude. John 
and James prepare their lessons at home. Asia is in north lati- 
tude and east longitude. John loves and obeys his parents. John 
loves his brothers, sisters, and school-fellows. 

By keeping in mind the foregoing brief explanations, 
we shall be able to point out the principal parts and ad- 
juncts in simple sentences; and also, to disting^sh between 
prindpal* oo-ordinate, and subordinate clauses in compound 
sentences ; and this will be quite sufElcient for all practical 
purposes.!* In analysing sentences, the great object is to 
point out the connexion and meaning of the several parts ; 
and when this is done, the object is A1II7 attained. And 
in fact, it is only in this gen^ned way, that the analysis 
of sentences is either useful or pracHcable. In putting sen- 
tences together, we do not, as we observed before, proceed 
technically or by rule, and therefore we cannot expect to be 
able to make ever^ sentence that we meet with the subject 
of an exact analysis. We ndght, it is true, select sentences 
in abundance wnich could be shown to be in exact accord- 
ance with almost any form of analysis; but no form of 
analysis, however perfect it may appear, is worthy of adop • 
tion, unless it applies to all sentences ; and such a form, it 
is almonst unecessary to observe, must be very simple and 
very general. Such is the form we have just described ; and 
as it applies generally to every sentence, it is unnecessanr 
to select examples. This the learner can do for himself ; 
and to put it to the proof, let him analyse in this way 
some whole piece from beginning to end, such as * Gray's 
Elegy,' or Collins' Ode on the Passions.* 

* It should be noted that a sentenoe is not necessarily compound 
because it contains two subjects or two ol]|)ects, connected by the con. 
junction and. For example, ' Two and three make five,' cannot be 
reeolyed into two sentences ; nor * He left his house to his wife and 
daughter.* In such cases, the two subjects or two otjjects form a 
compound sutject or ottject. 

^ The pupils should also be required to analyse sentences in writ* 
ing, that is, to throw the principal parts and their respectiTea4junots 
into toMar taaoM, a&alofous to the plan suggested in page 18 for 
'Parsing in Writing." 
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IDIOMS AND DIFFICULT PHRASES. 



It is — It was. 

The neuter pronoun It is often used at the beginning of 
a sentence to introduce the subject or nominatiye. In such 
cases. It has an emphatic effect ; for, by introducing the sub- 
ject, it bespeaks, as it were, attention to it. ' It was John 
who broke the window * is much stronger than the simple 
assertion, *John broke the window;' in fact, it implies 
that it was John, and not any other person, who broke the 
window. 

In such cases, It represents any word or words that can 
be the subject of a sentence; and hence it is applicable to 
each of the three persons in both numbers ; as, * iit is / who 
am to blame. * It was they who did it.' 

TTiere is — There are — There loas, dtc. 

Like the pronoun It, the adverb There is often used at the 
beginning of a sentence, to introduce the subject or nomi- 
native. Like It, too, in a similar position, Tliere has an 
emphatic effect, but in a much less degree. Though it is 
commonly used in connexion with the verb to be, yet there 
are many other verbs before which it can be used in the 
same way. In such cases, TTiere is idiomatic, and it may 
be called an Introductory adverb. The following are ez» 
amples : — 

T%ere is a tide in the affairs of men. T^ere fcas much water 
there. There were twenty persons present. There will be a day 
of reckoning. TItere came a voice firom heaven. There lives and 
works a soul in all things. There needs no argmnent to prove it. 
There wanted not persons to stand up. There ran a report. 

/ had rather. 

This phrase has been used by some of our best writen 
in the sense of Td or / would ; as : 

*/ had rather be a dog and bay the moon than each a Roman. 

' / had much rather be the slave myself, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

This phraseology is obviously incorrect, and should not 
be izDitated. Td is a colloquial contraction for / had^ m 
weU as for licould; and hence t^e m«\ak« vbqm. 
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The Miss TTiomsons — or, The Misses Thomson, 

The first form of expression, The Miss Tliomsons, is much 
to be preferred, and is, in fact, established by general 
usage. Analogy too is in favour of it, for when two or more 
substantives form together one complex name, the posses- 
sive case singular, and the nominative plural are formed by 
adding s to the last word ; as, * Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Plavs;* * The two Miss Thomsons.' Besides the second form, 
' The Misses Thomson,* savours of affectation, and should 
therefore be avoided. 



77ie three first — or. The first three. 

Some critics object to the first form of expression, be- 
cause, as they observe, there cannot be three first. There 
can only be one first. The expression is however suffi- 
ciently accurate, and usage is decidedly in favour of it. But 
if things are spoken of with reference to their divisions 
into threes, fours, ffc, the second form should be employed. 



TTie house is building — or. The house is being built. 

The latter is a cockney or affected form of expression, 
for which no respectable authority can be quoted.* It 
should* therefore, be discountenanced. 

In such phrases as * the house is building,' * the work is 
printing,' * building* said Sprinting* are generally regarded 
as present participles used passively ; but they are really 
participial nouns or gerunds, governed by a preposition 
understood; as, a building, a printing, that is, at or in 

* Every lang^iage has its idioms, which pedants only would attempt 
to change. For some time past, ' The bridge is being buUt,* * The ton- 
nel is being exeavated,* and other expressions of a like kind, have 
pained the eye and stunned the ear. Instead of * The stone is falling, 
and * the man is dying,* we shall next be taught to say, * The stone is 
being faUent^ and * The man is being dead* This incongruous conjunc 
tion of a present with a perfect participle, as if for the purpose of 
producing a confusion of tenses, is an absurdity of very modern origin, 
and has scarcely yet appeared in any respectable composition. John, 
son writes to Boswell, ' My lives are reprinting ;* BoUngbroke says, 
* The nation had cried out loudly against the crime while it was oom. 
mitHng;* and Milton has,' While the Temple of the Lord was bmlding.' 
—BooihU Orammau 
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proceM of building. This form of expression, thovgh 
genuine English, has fidlen of late years into disuse. The 
following are examples : * While the ark was a prgparing,* 
* While the flesh was in seething.* < Forty and six years 
was this temple m building,' 

* He was the wretched*st thing, when he WM yonng. 
So long a growing,'' — Shak, BuA, III, 

' The third day comei a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good, easy man, full sorely 
His greatness is a ripemng^ nips his uioot' — Hen, Vllh 

'There is some ill a brewing towards mr rest. 
For I did dream of money bags to-night/ — Merck, Veniet, 

* He that goes a horrawing^ goes a eorrowing,* — Old Proverb, 

'A begging,' <a hunting,' < a fishing,' <a wooing,' are 
similar forms. 

[Since the publication of the preceding observations, t 
correspondent of high authority in such matters (L. D.») has 
convinced me that tiie latter form of expression, ' The house 
is being builtj* ** is gaining a position in the language ; and 
tiiat such forms of expression are in many cases necessary 
to prevent ambiguity or circumlocution." I regret, fior iw 
sake of my readers, that I do not feel myself at liberty to 
print tiie observations I have been favoured witii from fiie 
quarter referred to, both on this and other difficult poinli 
of grammar.] 

It came to pan. 
The word <jmms' in this phrase is obviouslv a verb in 
the infinitive mood. Dr. Jonnson, however, thinks that it 




The primary meaning of * to jmms ' is to Uep , 

came to signify, to move progressively; to arrive or oome 
to ; to happen. * It came to pass,' Uiat is, the event of 
thiog referred to came or happened in the order of time. 

• As the late Lord Yiseoant Downe has l e f e ir e d to this eo w ee* 

pondenoe in his excellent English Grammar — ^wftddi, alas t he jntt 

lived to finish — ^I may now state tiiat by *'L. D." is meott Xsrd 

ZtaMM Up to Me lamented death, Lord Downe was engflged la Of 

aoble task of adooatiqg his own obildxtiiu 
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To do nothing but. 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows this phrase, 
the sign to is suppressed ; as, * He does nothing bnt com^ 
plain;* that is, * He does nothing hut to complain — or except 
complaining.* * Those who do nothing hut drinkf and dancer 
sua sing in the summer, must expect to starve in the winter. ' 
See p. 59, Nos. 2 and 3. 

A wall ten feet high, and two feet thick. 

When dimension, number, or time, is specified, the 
adjective is placed last; as, *A wall ten>feet high;* <A 
child six years old;' *Ail army 20,000 strong.* In such 
phrases, the construction is, *A wall high bu ten feet' — or, 
as it is said colloquially, *A wall o/ ten feet high;' *A child 
of ax years old ;* 'An army o/ 20, 000 strong.' 



The arguments were asfoUow — or, as follows. 

The first form is more in accordance with analogy and 
even with authority.* Those who regard * as ' in such a 
position as a relative,^ explain the phrase in this way : 
* The arguments were (those^ as [=which'] follow ;* * The 
argument was (that) as i=wnich'] follows.' But we would 
prefer to explam it in this way : * The arguments were 
(such) as (Aose which) follow' — or, (the same) as (those 
which) follow : ^ The argument was (such) as (that which) 
follows' — or, (the same) as (that which) follows. See p. 49. 

Some authorities'' regard the verb as follows as unper- 
sonal with it understood as its nominative. Thus, ' The 
arguments were as (it) follows.' 



// is worth a guinea. 

In such cases * worth* is put for worthy of, or the worth of; 
the meaning being, that it is deserving q/^— or tJie value of. 

• < The m<Mf eminent of the kennel aire blood-honnds, which lead the 
Tan, and are os/Wloie.' * The words were m/oOomt' — BMU. ( Tofter.) 
* The word! are a»f<Mauf — Addi$(m, (l^p^iaior.) 

^ Among whom are Home Tooke and Dr. Orombie. 

e Among whom are Br. Campbell (the author of the Philosophy of 
Rhetoric) and Lindlej Mnrragr. 
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If you please. 

In this colloquial expression, you seems to be the nomi- 
native to please, but it is really the objective after it ; the 
ellipsis bemg *iSit should please 70U.* And in such sen- 
tences as, * He can go if he plecLse,* the meaning evidently is 
if it should please himself; and hence the correct form would 
be, *■ He can go if it should please him.' 

With— And, 

The preposition with is sometimes used for the conjunC' 
tion and ; as in the following sentences : 

' The captain with his men w^e taken prisoners.* * The side A, 
wUh the sides B and C, compos the triangle/ 'The king, wiih the 
lords and commons, condUute an excellent form of government.* 
* His purse, with its contents, were abstracted from his pocket. * 
' Prosperity with humility render their possessor truly amiable.* 

In each of these sentences, the sense obviously requires 
the verb to be in the plural form ; but this — ^unless the 
preposition with can be regarded as a conjunction — involves 
a violation of the first rule of Syntax. Some authorities, 
among whom is Lindley Murray, contend that the verb in 
such cases should be singular ; as, < The side A, with the 
sides B and C, composes the triangle.' This is good gram- 
mar, it is true, but very bad sense — or rather no sense at 
all — for a triangle is not composed of one side but of three. 
If such constructions were avoided — and they ought to be 
avoided-.no such difficulties could occur. 



Directly he heard it, j*c. 

' ** There is a mistake very prevalent in common parlance 
at present, which may here be noticed ; namely, the making 
the adverbs of time, directly and immediately, do duty as 
conjunctions. It has been seen by quotations from good 
writers, that immediately cannot take its place at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, unless it stand absolutely, and be fol- 
lowed by a preposition, as immediately upon, immettiately 
after ; and without some such arrangement it cannot tiUce 
its place before the nominative ; yet we commonly hear 
and even read such phrases, as immediately h9 heard it, 
Ae departed; pirectlt ht arrived, the horses were brought. 
In ail such cases it standa m t^e loonxi ^i \\v^ cauiunctioD 
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when or the phrase as soon as, and is partictilarly offensiye 
to an ear trained to anything like grammatical accuracy." — 
Pickering's Small Books on Great Subjects. {Gram,, p. 110.) 

Some authorities regard sentences such as the following 
as gprammatically correct :* 

* The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more.* 

' Wherein doth sit the dread and /far of kings.* 

In such cases, they argue, that as the two nouns are 
different names for one and the same thing, the verb 
referring to them should be singular. 

In such sentences as the following, it has been doubted 
whether the verb should be in the singular or plural number. 

' Every clergyman, and every physician is by education a gen- 
tleman.* 

Dr. Crombie says, * There seems to be more ease, as 
well as more precision, in this than in the other mode of 
expression.' It is imquestionably, however, more agreeable 
to analogy to say, * are gentlemen.* 



When there are two antecedents of diffierent persons, the 
sense intended to be conveyed must determine with which 

» " It was customary with the writers of antiquity, when the sub- 
stantives were nearly synouymous, to employ a verb singular, as, ' Jfeiw, 
raJtiOy et consilium in semlnu esf (understanding, reason, and prudence, 
i$ in old men). In imitation of these, some English authors have, in 
similar instances, employed a verb singular. I concur, however, with 
L. Murray in disapproving this phraseology. For either the terms 
are synonymous, or they are not. If their equivalence be admitted, 
all but one are redundant, and there is only one subject of discourse ; 
only one term should therefore be retained, and a verb singular be 
Joined with it. If they be not equivalent, there are as many distinct 
ideas as there are terms, and plurality of subjects require a plural verb. 

" This observation, however, requires some limitation. It occa- 
sionaUy happens that one subject is represented by two names, neither 
of which singly would express it with sufficient strength. In such 
cases, the two names may take a verb singular ; and if the noun sin. 
gular should be in Juxta-position with the verb, the singular number 
should be used; as * Why it dust and ashes proud t'"— Or. Or<ymM*. 
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of them the relative is to agree. Such conitnictionB 
therefore as the following, are hy no means optional: — 

' I am the man who commandt yon* — or, * I am the man who 
comtnand you/ 

In the first sentence, < I ' is the subject, and ' the man 
who commands' the predicate; and the sense intended to 
be conveyed is, *■ I am your commander.' In the second 
sentence, * I who command ' is the subject, and *the man' is 
the predicate ; and the meaning is, * I your commander am 
the man.' 

Adjectives used AdverbiaUy, 

In the following and similar sentences it may be doubted 
whether the wor(k sick, good, hard, jfc, should be classed 

as ADJECTIVES Or ADVERBS.* 

* I feel sick^ * it tastes good^ * it feels hard* * it smells sweet,* * it 

* " When it is intended to predicate something of the subject, beside 
the attribute of tlie verb, the acyeotLye should be employed ; but when 
it is intended to express merely some modification of the attribute of 
the verb, we should then use the adverb. The difference may be illus- 
trated by the following examples : — When Gustavus says to his troops, 
* Tour limbs tread rigorous and your breasts beat high,' he predicates 
with the act of treading their physical strength ; but had he said, 
( Your limbs tread rigorously,' it would merely modify their treading, 
and express an act, not a constitutional habit. The same distinction 
may be made between saying with Amoldus in the same play, < The 
tear rolls graceful down his risage/and 'the tear rolls graoefiilly.' 
The former predicates grace of the tear itself, the latter merely of its 
rolling. When we say, * he looks sly,' we mean that he has the look 
or the appearance of being a sly man ; when it is said, * He looks 
slyly,' we signify that he assumes a sly look. When we say, ' It tastes 
good,' we affirm that the sut^ect is of a good quality, whether the 
taste be pleasant or unpleasant ; if we say, ' It tastes well,' we 
affirm the taste of it to be pleasmt." — Dr. OrcmHe, 

On this idiomatic use of the adjxctivs, Webster lays down the 
following rule : — " Ad^jectires are used to modify the action of rerfos, 
and to express the quality of things in connexion ^th the aotlon by 
which they are produced. For example, in the sentence, < Open thy 
hand wide,* we obserre that wide, the attribute of hand, has a oon- 
nexion with the word open; for it is not open thy wide kemd, but the 
Attribute is supposed to be the efeet of the act of opening. For can 
the modiSer widely be used; for it is not simply the m Mm tr of the 
set whiob ia intended, but the «ir«lU** 
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boils 8cft^ ' it is pronounced shori.^ ' The West Indim fleet arrived 
safe.^ * The grass is cut c/otftf, and the grayel is rolled «oioo^.' 'The 
judge held the scales of justice even,^ * Our provisions ran tiuyrt,^ 

In all snch cases the adjective form is correctly nsed, 
because the reference is to the nominatire or subject of the 
sentence, and not to the verb. When the manner of the 
,Yerb is to be indicated, the adverbial form should be used. 
For example, in the sentence, *She always dresses neat^* 
'neat* should be neatly; while in *She always appears 
neaty* the adjective form is properly us^, because it refers 
to the subject or nominative. See Bule XIII., p. 128. 

Adjectives modifying each other should be considered as 
forming one compound adjective ; as * a red hot pnokor ;' * a 
dark yellow colour ;' * a narrow necked bottle.' It is obvious 
that there is but one idea expressed. *A red hot poker * does 
not mean a red and a hot poker. 



Words difficult to be classed. 

As.* — ^When as has a strictly connective meaning in a 
sentence it is a conjunction ; as, *As the rain has ceased, 
I will take a walk.' But when it modifies the words or 
phrases which it connects, it is an adverb. Iji some cases 
It seems to be equivalent to a relative ; but this is in 
consequence of an ellipsis. See page 49. 

Above, BELOW, before, after, and several other words 
of the same class, are often used adverbially, and classed 
accordingly ; but if the words which are understood after 
them be supplied, it will be seen that they are, even in such 
cases, PREPOSITIONS. For example, in the sentence, * Go 
you before and I will go after,* 'before' and • after' are 
used adverbially ; but if we supply the words that are 
understood, their prepositional character will appear ; as, 
* Go you before me, and I wUl go after you,' 

Both. — Both is, strictly speaking, an adjective pro- 
noun ; but when it is followed by and, as in the following ex- 
ample, it is called a conjunction : * I both sent anj wrote.' 



* In gome cases it is not easy to decide whether As should he classed 
as a eonjwnetton or as an adverb ; nor is it of any gpreat importance. 
Dr. Johnson classes it as a eovi^unoMon in aU cases ; and Webster as 
an adlnerb. See the observations under advesbs, conjunctions, and 
ravposiTioMS, in the preceding part 0{t2hSAi«at^^i3imi,%^'^>^^ 
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B(iT.« — ^When but means e^rcep/, and gOTems an objectire 
case it is a preposition. Wnen it is equiyalent to onfyj 
merely^ or no more than, it is an adtebb. In all other 
cases it is a conjunction. 

For. — ^When for is equivalent to because, it is a con- 
junction. In ful other cases it is a preposition. 

Either, Neither — ^These words are really ad jectitb 
pronouns; as, *Take either of them you like.* *I will 
take neither of them.' They are, however, often used and 
classed as conjunctions ; as, * It is either summer or 
winter.* * It is neither summer nor winter. It is spring.* 
In such cases, that is, when they are used as conjunctions, 
OR corresponds to either, and nor to neither. 

However.^ — This word is generally classed as an ad- 
TERB ; but it ha3 sometimes a strictly connective meaning, 
and is, consequently, in such cases, to be regarded as a 
conjunction. 

MucB , MORE, MOST — Thcsc words are, strictly speaking, 
ADJECTIVES ; but when they are employed to modify verbs, 
adjectives, or adverbs, they are called adverbs ; as in the 
following examples : 

* I like yours mticA, I like his more ; but I like Jobn^s most,^ 
' John is more diligent than James. In fact, he is the m^tsi dilieent 
boy in the school? * He reads more correctly than yon. In fact, 
he reads mast correctly.* 

Much, more, and most, are also used as nouns, but if we 
supply the words that are understood, it will be seen that 
they are adjectives*^ For example : 

* Much of it * is equivalent to a large or great part of it ; ' more 
of it,* to a larger part of it ; and ' most of it,* to the largest part of 
it. And the sentence, ** "Where much is given, much is required,** 



» BvA strictly means be out, and eoeept means take onl. In fact, as 
Home Tooke has shown, the words now classed as cox^unctions, were 
originally verbs in the imperative mood. In Scotland, the word &11I 
is still used in its primitive sense. The but of a house, for example, 
means the 5e out or <mter apartment ; as the ben means the he in or 
inner one. 

b Hovoener, This word is classed as an odoerb hj Br. Johnson and 
Webster. See the note upon *A8,* 
" These words may be similarly explained when th^ are used as 
adverbf. Thus, * He loved him more--OT, «MMt* tsuks \m resoLved into, 
'He loved bim in a greater — oc, Va ^e ^jcea^ftiX d«ce^ 
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may be resolved in this way, * Where much advantage or grace haa 
been given, much gratitude is required or expected.* 

No. — No is an adjectiye when it refers to a noun ; as 
* no money, * * no friends.* When it refers to a verb, or, in 
other words, when it has the force of not, it is an adverb ; 
as, * Were vou there?' * No.' (That is, I was not there.) 

Only. — When only qualifies or refers to a noun it is an 
ADJECTIVE ; as, * an only son,' *the only reason.* When it 
modifies a verh, it is an adverb ; as, * He was not killed ; 
he was only wounded.* 

Save. — Save is properly a verb in the imperative mood ; 
but it is often used as a preposition ; as, ' God save all 
here, save this wicked wretch.' See the note on But. 

Since — ^When since has a strictly connective meaning in 
a sentence, it is a conjunction ; as, ^Since we part, let us 
part in peace.* When it governs an objective case it is a 
preposition ; as, * Since that time I have seen him but 
once.* In all other cases it is an adverb; as, *A short 
time since.* (That is, a^o.) 

That. — ^This word, according to its meaning in a sen 
tence, may be a demonstrative pronoim, a relative 
pronoun, or a conjunction. See page 48. 

Then — Then is a conjunction when it is used in the 
sense of therefore /as, * I am then to conclude that you are 
determined to do it.* In fJl other cases it is an adverb. 

Therefore. — ^When therefore follows such words as and, 
ity since, and conveys only the sense of /or that reason, it is 
an adverb ; but when it gives that sense and also connects, 
it is a conjunction ; as, * He is good, therefore (conj,) he 
is happy.* * He is good, and therefore (adv. ^ he is happy.' 

What with. — What followed by with m the sense of 
partly maybe classed as an adverb; as, *What with the 
roquelaure, and what with the weather, it will be enough 
to give your honour your death.' 

I'll tell you what. — In the colloquial phrase 'I'll 
tell you wh€U,* the ellipsis is the thing which I shall tell you 
is BO and so. * I tell you what. Corporal, I could tear her ;* 
that is, *I could tear her,* this is what (or the thing which) 
I tell you. 

Yet. — Yet is a conjunction when it corresponds to 
though } as, ** Thouah he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor.*' In all other caafi» \\ ^ vel ksrrKK&« 
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ON THE CHOICE OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Certain words and phrases in English require particular 
or appropriate prepositions after them ; as : 



Abhorrence ci/ 
Abide tn* 
Abound in 
Absent ^om 
Accede to 
Accepted 
Access to 
Accommodate to^ 
Accompanied 6^ 
Accord with, to* 
Accuse q/' 
Acquiesce ui 
Adapted to 
Adept «n, at 
Adequate to 



Adbere to 
Adjourned otK 
Admonish o/^ 
Advantage qf^ 
Affection /or 
Affinity between, to 
Agree with, to, uponi 
Agreeable to 
Alienate/rof» 
Alliance trtifA 
Amazed at 
Ambitious qf 
Approve <if 
Ascendant over 
Attend to, upon^ 



Aveneto 

Ayert from 

heuTwith 

hego/ 

Bestow tf/NW 

Blame/or 

Blush a< 

Boast qf 

Call on, «9>ofi, ai,far 

Capable qf 

Can /or 

Catch a< 

Coincide with 

Compare with, to 

Compatible with 



* A})ide, In is the usual preposition aft^ abide, but others may h% 
used; as * to abideintheland*—ataplace—Hoft]kaperson—^an opinion. 
To oMde in a transitive sense, or without a preposition, means to bear 
or endure ; as, ' I cannot abide his impertinence.' 

Mooept. As, '* PeradventurehewiU accept of me," — €^.zzxii.20. It 
B now however usually without the preposition ; a8,'I<i0oep< the ofifer.' 

« ' Accommodate to * means to fit or adapt to ; as, ' We ought to 
acconunodate ourselves to our circumstances.' * Accommodate tettk' 
means to supply or ftimish with ; as, 'to accommodate a person wUk 
apartments.' 

^ * Accompanied bjf* his friends : * accompanied wift' the following 
oonditions (that is, in connexion wUh), 

• 'Accord to/ means to concede to ; to * accord wSOh* to agree with. 
Without a preposition, aeoord means to adjust, or make to agree. 

'Accused of* a crime : 'accused hy* any one. 
8 'Adjourned at ' six o'clock ; ' adjourned to* Friday next ; ' adjourned 
for* six weeks.' 

1^ Admonished 5y a superior (r^prinumded) ; 'admonished qf* a 
fault committed ; ' admonished cigainit* committing a fault. 
^ 'Advantage of* a good education ; ' advantage <^, or over * a person. 
i 'Agree wUh* another ; 'agree to' a proposal. To agree aboutf upon, 
or for a thing, means to agree wUh another person regarding it. 
k 'Attend to ' means to listen to ; ' to attend upon, ' to wait upon. 
/ 'Compare with ' in respect to quality ; ' compare to,' by way of iUu*- 
trstion; nt, "He oompmr§d reason to the «um vuilaaini W^taaAMfr." 
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Comply with 
Confide to, in 
Conformable to 
Cohgenial to 
Connect tvith 
Connexion between 
Connive at 
Consonant to, with 
Contend with, against 
Conversant with 
Convince c/ 
Correspond with, to 
Couple with 
Dehax qfy/rom 
Deficient in 
Demanded qf 
Depend upon 
Derogate yVom 
Derogatory to 
Descant on 
Destitute of 
Devolve on, upon 
Differ with, from 
Difference between 
Disappointed tn, (^ 
Discouragement to 
Dispense wiih 
Depart /row 
Divide between^ 

among 
Domineer over 
Doubt of 
Easy about 
Embarrassed t», by 
Emerge yroin 
Encouragement to 
Endeared to 
Endued with 
En^ajged m 
Enjoin upon 



Estimated a< 
Except^/Vom 
Exception to 
Excluded /rom 
Exclusive qf 
Expel /row* 
Expert in 
Exposed to 
Fall under, from^ 

on, upon 
Fawn on, upon 
Fit for 

Foreign to, from 
Free from 
Glad of 
Good/or 
Grieve a<, for 
Guard againji 
Healed of 
Hinder from 
Hold.c4/- 
Ignorant Cif 
Impose upon 
Inaependent qf 
Indulgent to 
Initiate in, into 
Inseparable from 
Insinuate into 
Insist upon 
Interfere unth 
Inured to 
Involve in 
Join ivith, to 
Justification qf 
huidat 
Long /or, after 
Martyr /or, to 
Militate c^aimt 
Mistrustful qf 
Mitigation qf 



Murmur at, against 
Necessary to 
Needc/ 
Observance qf 
Opposite to 
Overwhelmed with 
Perceptible to 
Prejuoice against 
Prevail over 
Profit by 
Put up wi^ 
Questioned on, upon 
Reconcile to, ttnth 
Beckon on, upon 
Reduce to, under 
Reiiect upon, on 
Re^[ard to, for 
Reioice at 
Rely upon, on 
Repine ai 
Replete wiUi 
Sensible of 
Similar to 
Solicited to, for 
Sport loith 
Sympathise with 
lake tijMW 
Taken up with 
Ta^te for, qf 
T^JKt after, for 
Triumph over 
Uneasy abovi 
Versed M 
Void<i/ 

Wait upon, on, for 
Vfwtqf 
Weep at, for 
Witness qf 
Worthy q/ 
Yield to 



• We are ' disappointed of* a thing when we fail in getting it, after 
having expected it ; and we are often ' disappointed in ' a thing when 
we obtain it, and find that it does not come up to our expectations. 

i> Between should be used when the divialon Ia he^««Qk Vi»\ hC<&k& 
more tbaa two, among. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The FIGURES OF SPEECH are divided into three classes: 
I . The figures of Orthoaraphy, which are deviations from 
the usual form or spelling of words. 2. The figures of 
Syntax, which are deviations from the STntactical or 
regular construction of words. 3. The figures of Rhetoric^ 
which are deviations from the literal or usual meaning of 
words. 

FIGUBES OF OBTHOORAPHT. 

The fignres of Orthography are, Aphser^siB, Pros'thSsis, Syn'cSpS 
Apoc'5p«, Parlkgo'gS, Diser^gb, Synser'Ssis, and Tmesis. 

Aphcgretis takes away a letter or syllable from the begianing of 
a word; as, ^gina for begiiUy ""gainst for against, 

*The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And gins to pale his uneffectual fire.* — Shakspeare, 

Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the beginning of a word ; as 
iuannul for annuls tmloose for loose, arise for rise. 

They entreated the servants spitefoUy. — Matt, zzii 6. 

Svncope cuts out a letter or syllable from the middle ot a word; 
as, lov'd for loved^ se'nntght for sevennight, lass for ladess. 

Apocope cuts off a letter or syllable from the end of a word ; as, 
th* for the, mom for momtn^, tmlA for mobile, 

Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word; as, 
awaken for awake, 

Dicbresis places two dots over the latter of two vowels, in order 
that they may be pronounced in two distinct syllables; as zoology , 
co^'tperate^ aUricU. 

Symeresis is the contraction of two vowels or of two ayUables 
into one; as a« in Israel, 

Tmesis separates compound words by putdng a word between; 
as, ' To God ward^ that is, ' toward God.* 

The following contractions are chiefly colloquial: — canHtot cam' 
noty tvon't for will noty shan't for shall not, prithee for I pray thee^Fd 
for / iwuld or / Aarf, f other for the other, o'clock for ttf the dook, ^c, 

*■ Mob, — " I dare not answer that mob, rep,, po$,, ineog,, and tiie 
like, will not in time be looked u^u «.« vart of our toagae."— 
Additon. (.^^Metotor, No. 1S&.> 
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FIGUBES OF 8TNTAX. 

The figpires of Syntax are Ellipsis, Pleonasm, Enall&gl, 
and Hyperbaton. Of these figures the Ellipsis is by far 
the most important. See page 132. 

There is scarcely a sentence, however simple, in which there is 
not an ellipsis of some one or more of the parts of speech ; as may 
be seen by the following examples : 

1. EUipsis ttf the Article. — * A man, [a] woman, and [a] child 
came to the door.' * A house and [a] garden to be let.* * The sun 
and [the] moon.* ' The day and \the] hour.* — But if the expression 
is intended to be emphatical, the article should be repeated; as, 'I 
have told you the day and the hour/ that is, * not only the^day but 
the hour.* The article should also be repeated when one of the 
words begins with a vowel, and the other with a consonant; as, 
*A garden and an orchard.* ^An apple and a pear.* 

2. Of the Noun. — * The laws of God and [the laws of] man. 
* One sun by day, by night ten thousand [fansj shine.* * He livei 
near St. Paul's, that is, St. Paul's church. 

3. Of the Adjective. — When the same epithet is applicable to two 
nouns joined together, the adjective and article may be omitted 
before me so^ond. Thus, *A little man and woman, denotes that 
they are both little. But * A little man and a woman* implies that 
the man only is little. The following is incorrect: * These nations 
are separated by mutual fears and mountains.* The adjective 
^mutual' is not applicable to mountains. The same adjective 
should not be applied to nouns of different numbers; as, 'A mag- 
nificent house and gardens.* It would be better to add another 
adjective, such as *fine' gardens.* 

4. Of the Pronoun. — 'I love and [/] fear him.' 'He watched 
and [he'\ wept, he prayed and [he'\ felt for all.* * My house and 
[my J garden.' 'His tather and [At's] mother.* *Who steals my 
purse, steals trash;' that is, he who, &c. *She loved ma for the 
dangers I had passed ;* that is, through which I had passed. * The 
man you esteem most;' that, is, whrnn you esteem most. ' The pro- 
perty I possess is but small;* that is, which I possess. The omission 
of the relative occurs chiefly in the objective case. It should never 

*■ In some cases, the omission or insertion of the article causes the 
sense to be difiPerent. Thus, ' A learned and good man/ denotes otM 
man; but 'A learned, and a good man' may mean two, * The green 
and yellow dresses' means only one kind of dresses ; but ' The gpreen 
and the yellow dresses' imply two kinds, the one gpreen, and the other 
yellow. 'He is a better soldier than scholar/ means he is more war. 
like tiian learned. But ' He is a better soldier than a scholar* implies 
be would make a better soldier than % toixQlKc ^<3pQ!i^\DA2a%. 
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be omitted in the nominative cue vnlev when, in the same sen- 
tence, and under the same general cfwstToction, it has been previ- 
ously ezprened in that case. We may say, *The man who spoke 
and [triko] afterwards wrote; bat not, *I had several men Ttcko'] 
died in my ship.* Nor, * He is the man whom you saw and fte^J 
afterwards n>oKe to yon.* In the two latter sentences tcho uiould 
be ezpresseol 

5. Of the F<t6.— «Who did it? I [did it]. 'If he come;* ihat 
u, if he \$kaU or shotUd] come. * I went to see and hear him;* 
that is, [I went to] hear him. 'She is young and [she is] handsome.' 
* I have studied my lesson, but you have not;* tint is, but you have 
not [studied yours]. 

6. O/ the Partiewle. — * Men loving virtue, {Unrnw'] learning, and 
[^oom^'] hospitality. *This Ibemgl done, proceed. 

7. 0/ the Adverb, — 'He rooke and acted wisely;' that is, 'He 
spoke imseiy uid acted wis^y.* 'Ihrice I went and Itknce /] 
offered my services.' 

8. Of the Preposition. — 'He left [on] this morning, and he will 
return [m] next month.' 'He deputed {/romJi this life.' ' He 
was banished [/rom'] the kingdom. ' He went into the churches 
and [he went into the] public buildings.' ' I went through the lanes 
and [I went throughi^e} alleys.* '"Hie Lord do that, which seem- 
eth him good;** that is, 'which seemeth to him ^ood.** ' It is more 
elegantly expressed by Solomon than him;* that is, than it is bj/ him. 
' Wo is me;' that is, to me. 'To walk a mile;* that is, through — 
or for the roace of — a mile. ' Like [to] him«* ' Near [to] him.* 
' A bojr [<y ] six years old.* 'A wall [o^] ten feet high ( — or, a 
wall high by ten feet). 

9. Of the Conjunction, — ' "Were I [%/ 1 were] Alexander I would 
do it.* 'So would I, were I [if I were'] Parmenio.* 'If we go 
and [if] we miss him.* 'As it were;* that is, M\f \t were. ' I 
came, [and] I saw, [and] I conquered.* 'He said FtAoO he would 
do it.* ' Though I love hun, [yet] I do not flatter him.*b 



» In the following and similar cases it would be better to supply the 
ellipsis : * The horse [<m toMolk] I rode fiell down.' * In the posture I 
lay ;* better, * The irasture in wMoh I lay.' 'We speak that iwhklC^ 
wo do know, and testify that [tcMcA] we have seen.' *There is nothicg 
men are more deficient in than knowing themselves.' It ought to be, 
* There is nothing in leAitA men are more deficient than in knowing 
themselves.' ' I scarcely know any part of natural philosophy [vMck] 
would yield more variety and use.* 

^ In the following, and similar oases, the ellipsis is improper, 
" If he had read ftirther, he would have fbund [fkoQ several of his 
tbJ^otkoB voiiftkt luiye been spared.** 
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10. 0/Me Intefjedum.-^^Oh the yillany, [Oh] the shame, [Oh] 
the perverseness of menl* The ellipsU of the uterjection ig not 
common. 

Pleonasm is the nse of snperflnons or unnecessary words; as, * I 
went home fall of a greai many serions reflections.* In this sen- 
tence, the words 'a great many* are superfluous, and should 
therefore be omitted. 

This figure is allowable only when it adds force and perspicuity 
to a sentence, as * I have seen it toith my eyes* 

*The spirits of your fathers shall start from every wave. 
For the deck it was their field of £une, and ocean was their 
grave.* 

EnallUgi is the use of one part of speech for another; as 'pretty 
strong,* ^/uU well;* in which cases adjectwes are employed as 
advena. In poetry only this figure is allowable; as, 

* Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.* 

'A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.* 

Hyperbaton la i^e transposition of words; as, * Silver and gold 
have I none.* * Stands Scotland where it cUd?^ *Died he not in 
his bed ? * Qreat is Diana of the Ephesians.* 

'And live there men who slight immortal fameP 

* Breathes there a man with soul so dead,* &c 

This figure, when judiciously employed, imparts variety, har- 
mony, and energy to a sentence. 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are Simile, Metaphor, 
Allegory, HyperbftlS, Irony, Metonymy, Synec'dSch^, 
Antithesis, Apos'tr^phS, Prosopopoeia, and Climax.* 

A Simile illustrates one object by comparing it vrith another, 
to which it bears some point or pomts of resemblance, however 
unlike it may be in other respects. Thus, ** The eloquence of 
Demosthenes was like a rapid torrent; that of Cicero, like a large 
stream that glides smoothly along with majestic tranquillity.** 

* She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i* the hnd,^ 
Feed on her damask cheek.* 

The word simile denotes similitude or likeness; and, it is always 

* A figure is called a tbopb when it regards a single word. The 
prlnoipal tropes are M$taphor, MMonymf, afy n oalKJtoci to ^%xA Itw*^^ 
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known bj the DgB A'Ae or at. Tims, *'Heu/iii«atne pUntedby 
% rivor** — <»r, ''He it at a tree pbnted bj a river.** 

Metemhor. If in a nmile the sign oi oomparison {Uke or as) be 
dropped, the figure becomes a meUipkor. Thus, ** He is a tree 

{>lanted by a nver** is a meti^hor. Again, ** His soldiers are like 
ions** is a sim i'n ont, *' His soldiers are lions'* is a metaphor. In 
fact, a metaphor, instead of saying that one thing is like the odier, 
asserts that it is the other. It is therefore a bolder and more 
energetic figure thui the simile. The following are correct meta- 
phors: "Thou art my rock and my fortress.* "Thy word is a 
lamp to my feet, and a light to my path.** "I will be nnto her a 
wall of fire round about.* 

'Brave peers of England, pUlan of the state.* 

• Man! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.* 
The following are examples of incongmous and im- 
proper metaphors; as * One of my handa was shot through 
the n<>te.'» 

' I hndle in my struggling mose with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain.* — Addiatm, 
To bridle a goddess, as Dr. Johnson observes, is not a very deli- 
cate idea. But why must she be bridled? Because she longs to 
launch— an act not usually prevented by a bridle. And whither 
will she faumch? Into a nobler strain. In the first line she is a 
horse ; in the second, a ship or a boat ; uid the care of tiie poet is, to 
keep his horse or his ship from singing. 

The term metaphorical is often extended to ./S^rura^foe language 
in general. 

Allegory, An allegory is a continuation of metaphors or meta- 
phorical language through several sentences. Parables and fables 
are allegories. There is a beautiful allegoiy in the 80th Psalm, in 
which under the ^mbol of a vine the Jewish nation is represented. 
It begins thus, '"Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt,* &c. 

The Hyper^bSli is an excess of figurative or metaphorical lan- 
guM^e; as '* Rivers of blood and hills of slain.** 

Irony. • By irony we express ourselves in a manner contrary to 
our thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force to our 
observations; as, when we say 'Well done,* and meim the re- 
verse. Thus, also a /ooltsh person is often called a Solatnon ; and 
a scolding woman a lamb. 

Metonymy is a figure which changes or puts the nan^e of one thing 
for that of another allied to it, or dependent upon it; thus: 

* Bo wroU tbe captain of a ship when giving: an acooont of an 
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1. The cause for the effect; as, *'They have Moiea and the 
Prophets;''^ that is, their works. 2. The effect for the cause; as, 
" Gray hairs should be respected ;" that is, old age, 3. The con- 
tainer for the thing contained-; as, * The kettle boils ;* that is, the 
waier, *They smote the city;* that is, the inhabitants of it. 4. The 
sign for the thing signified ; as, 'He assumed the tceptre;'* that is 
the sovereignty. 

Synecd4>che puts the whole for 9k part or a part for the whole; as, 
when we use the waves for the tea — or, a sail for a ship. It also 
puts the general for the special^ and the special for the general ; as, 
'Preach Uie Gospel to every (feature;'* that is, only to eveiy human 
being. ^' Give us our daily bread C that is, all the necessaries of life. 

Synecdoche is nearly allied to tiie preceding figure {Metonymv). 

Prosopopoeia or Personification is that figure by which we address 
inanimate objects or irrational^beings, as it they were persons; as, 
*The sea saw that and fled.* *What aileth thee, O thon sea, that 
thou fleddest.* ** The mountains saw thee, O Lord, and tiiey 
trembled." ^ 

An ApostrSphi is a sudden turning off from the subject of the 
discourse to address some other person or thing; as, " Death is 
swallowed up in victory : O Death, where is thy sting I ^ 

The Antithesis is a contrast of words which serves like shades to 
set off opposite qualities; as, 

'Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without overflowing, full.* 

'In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
ThouM such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow — 
Hast so much wit, uid mirth, and spleen about thee. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee.* 
Climaa or Amplification rises by regular steps from one circum- 
stance to another^ill the thoughts cannot be carried to a greater 
elevation; as, "What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason ! how transcendant m faculties ! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable 1 in action, how like an angel! in apprehen- 
sion, how like a god !** 

The Anticlimax diminishes great objects, and renders even such 
as are diminutive, still more so; as, 

'And thou, Dalhousie, the gnat god of war, 
Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Marr.* 
In addition to the preceding figures there are L^tStis, which 
affirms more strongly by denying the contrary; Antonomtuia, which 
puts a proper for a conmion name, and vice versa ; CatachresiSj or 
abuse of words (that is, words too far wrested from theb proper 
meaning); Anad^oHosis or reduplication, and a few others of less 
importance. 
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PUNCTUATIQN. 



Punctuation i8 the art of diyiding written language 
into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or stops, 
for the purpose of marking the different pauses which the 
sense intended to be conveyed requires. 

THE STOPS USED IN ENGLISH ARE. 



The Comma, marked 
The Semicolon, 
The Colon, 
The Period, 



The Dash, marked — 

The Note of Interrogation, ? 
The Note of Exclamation, 1 
The Parenthesis, ( ) 



The duration of the pauses varies according to the nature 
of the composition, that is, according as it is read or spoken 
in quicker or slower time. But their relative proportions 
are always the same.* Generally speaking, the stop at a 
comma may be measured by the time required to pronounce 
a word of one syllable, as, one ; the stop at a semicolon 
should be about double that of the comma ; the colon about 
triple, and the period about quadruple. 

THE COMMA. 

The COMMA is used to separate those parts of a sentence 
which, though very closely connected in sense and con- 
struction, require a short pause between them. 

Rides for the insertion of the Comma. 

1. A simple sentence requires no comma, but merely a 
period or fiUl stop at the end ; as, 

* The passion for praise produces excellent effects in women of 



sense.* 



This is a simple sentence, because it contains but one subject and 
one finite verb— or, in other words, because there is only one thing 
spoken of, * The passion for praise,* and only one assertion made 

* This is not exactly correct, for the relative rapidily of one part of 
a sentence compared with another must be taken into account. *' For 
instance, in such a sentence as the foUowing, in one of the Psalms, 
wliich one may usually hear read at one uniform rate : 'All men that 
see it shall say. This has Gk>d done ; for they shall perceive that it is 
his work ;' the foni words, * this has €k>d done,' though monosyllables, 
ought to occupy very little less time in utterance than all the rest of 
^e rene pat k>gBth9r,'*''AreJMshop WkfOO/li, (lefcstorio.) 
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about it, namely, that it ' produces excellent effects in women of 
qense/ In such a sentence as this no stop should be inserted, 
though, in reading, there should be made immediately before the verb 
a rhetorical pause, that is, a pause of about half the duration of the 
comma. It should be added, however, that it is usual, on the autho- 
rity of Lindley Murray, to insert a comma before the verb in a sim- 
ple sentence when it is a Ions one— or, in other words, when the 
subject and predicate consist of several words ; as, 

* The gooa taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
the cultivation of the English language.* * To be totolly indifferent 
to praise or censure, is a real defect in character.* 

2. But if a parenthetical, relative, or explanatory clause 
be introduced into a simple sentence, a comma sliould be 
inserted both before and after it ; as, 

' The passion for pruse, which is so very vehement in the fiur sez^ 
produces excellent effects in women of sense.* 

In this case, the sentence is no longer a simple one, for an addi- 
tional verb with adjuncts of its own has been introduced into it, and 
the subject of it has been repeated by means of the relative which : 
it has now therefore become a compound sentence, and the new 
member or clause must be distinguished by the insertion of a 
comma, both before and after it. 

3. Hence it may belaid down as a general rule,* that all 
the simple members or clauses of a compound sentence 
must be separated from each otiier by commas ; as, 

* Man, as he is illumined by knowledge, and guided by virtue, 
becomes powerful, respectable, and happy.* 

4. Vocative cases, or words denoting persons or objects 
addressed, should be separated l>y commas; as, 

* O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb.* ' Come, Antony, and 
young Octavius, come.* * Friends^ Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears.* * I am. Sir, your obedient servant.* * John, hand me 
that book.* 

5. The case absolute, and also participles and adjectives 
with dependent words should be separated by commas from 
the other parts of the sentence ; as, 

* His father dying, he succeeded to the estate.* * At length, their 
ministry performed, and their race well run, tiiey left the world in 
peace.* 



• This is an important rule. Many of those whioh follow are 
reducible to it 
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' The kins, approving the plan, put it into execution.* * But be, 
annooB to do wnat was right, proposed that the matter should be 
left to arbitration.* 

6. The infinitiye mood absolute must be separated by 
commas from the other parts of a sentence ; as, 

' To confess the tmth, I was much in fiuilt.* * This is, to say 
nothing worse, highly reprehensible.* 

7. When a noun accompanied by an adjunct is placed in 
apposition to another noun, it must be separated from it by 
a comma; as, 

' Paul, the apostle of the Gtentiles, was eminent for his zeal and 
knowledge.* * It is Ae lark, the henJd of the mom.* ' Angostiu, 
the Roman Emperor, he who succeeded Julius Csesar, is variously 
described.* * Victoria, the Queen of G^reat Britain and IreUmd.* 

But when nouns in apposition stand alone, or form only 
a proper name, a conmia is not inserted between them; as, 

* The epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans.* * Victoria the 
Queen.* * I myself saw it.* * Milton the poet vrrote it.* * The 
virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severer kind.* 

8. Adverbial phrases, and also adverbs when they modify, 
not single words, but the whole clause or sentence to which 
they belong, are separated by commas from the context; as, 

* Generally speaking, I felt satisfied with his conduct.* * I remem- 
ber, with gratitude, his kindness.* * His work is, in many respects, 
very imperfect.* * Nay, you deceive me.* * Remember this best 
and first friend ; formerly , the supporter of thy infancy, and the 
ffuide of thy childhood ; notr, the guardian of thy youth, and the 
hope of thy coming years.* * He feared want, hence^ he overvalued 
riches.* 

The following adverbs are usually separated from thf 
context by conmias, particularly when they begin a sen 
tence: 

Agun Firstly Lastly Moreover Now 

Beside Secondly FinaUy Namely So 

First Thirdly, &c Hence Nay Thns 

But when an adverb modifies a single word, a conuna 
not inserted ; nor is it necessary, in a short sentence, 
separate an adverbial phrase, unless when it is conside 
of importance ; as, 

' ** am decidedly of your oipmontu* * TVx«te is surely a pleasoi 
ood.* * Be ye ikerefort^vAvfX^ ^ PeradtmikaTe\M&.iSBf 
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foand.* ' At length the day arrived.* ' An?er is tn a matiner like 
madness.* * He is in general attentive to his business.* 

9. When two words of the same part of speech are con- 
nected by a conjunction, a comma should not be inserted 
between them ; as, 

' His father and mother are in the country.* * Is it &ncy or fact ?* 

* Jane is intelligent and amiable.* * We must be wise or foolish. 

* He was a gre&t but erring man.* ' Reli^on purifies and elevates 
the mind.* *lt makes us or it mars us, think on that.* * Admired 
and applauded; he became vain.* ' He acted vigorously and judi- 
ciously.* * It may be said of a hermit, that he is neither of nor in 
the world.* 

But when the conjimction is omitted, a conmia should 
be inserted between the words ; as, 

'Reason, passion answer one great aim.* "The brief, haughty 
ratification of revenge is often purchased at the cost of a lasting, 
humiliating remorse.* 

When one adjective seems to modify the other, as in the follow- 
ing examples, no comma is inserted between them ; as, * a dark 
yulow color,* 'a red hot poker,* *a beautiful white horse.* * 

10. TTiree or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, 
or adverbs, with, or without a conjunction, must be sepa- 
rated by commas ; and the last word, if a noun, must iiso 
be separated from the verb by a comma ; as, 

* Poetrv, music, and painting, are fine arts.* ' David was a brave, 
wise, and pious prince.* *Send the books to him, her, or me.* 
' Happy is the man who honours, obeys, loves, or serves his Creator.* 
* We may advise, exhort, comfort, entreat the sinner.* * A youth, 
fearing, serving, and loving God.* * You should seek after know- 
ledge steadily, patiently, and perseveringly.* 

11. When words connected by a coigunction, follow in 
successive pairs, a comma should be inserted between each 
pair; as, 

' Interest and ambition, honour and shame, i^nendship and enmity, 
eratitude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transactions.* 
'Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniform and consist- 
ent.* * Whether we eat or c^ink, labour or sleep, we should be 
moderate.* 

12. Simple members of sentences connected by compara- 
tives (than, as) are separated by a comma, unless when 
the sentence is short ; as. 
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Better is a dinner of herbs vith love, than a staUed ox and 
hatred with it.' ' As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
doth my soul after Thee.' But—* How much better it is to get 
^dsdom than gold.* ' As is the schoolmaster ao will be the school.* 

13. Words placed in opposition to, or in contrast with, 
each other, should be separated by commaB ; as, 

' They are sometimes in union with, and sometimes in opposition 
to, the views of each other.* * Though deep, $fet clear; though gentle, 
yet not dull.* 

But when only one word follows the last preposition, the 
comma should not be inserted ; as, 

* Many states were in alliance with, uid under the protection q/ 
Rome,* * He was much attached to, and concerned /or John,* 

14. The words or observations of another person re- 
peated, but not formally introduced as a quotation, should 
be separated firom the context by a comma ; as, 

* Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves.* * It hurts a man*s pride 
to say, I do not know. 

•15. A comma should be placed before a relative, when 
the clause which it introduces va parenthetical oi explanatory 
of the antecedent clause. (See Kule 3.) 

But there should be no comma inserted before a relative 
when it is used in a restrictive sense, that is, when the pre- 
dicate or assertion is only true of the antecedent, as limited 
by the relative clause : as, 

* A man who is of a detracting spirit will misconstrue the most 
innocent words.* * The student who is ambitious to excd must 
expect difficulties.* * In the female sex, there is no charm which 
can supply the place of virtue.* 

But when several words intervene between the relative 
and the antecedent, a comma is usually inserted ; as. 

There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply the place 
of virtue.* 

16. When the natural order of a sentence is inverted, a 
comma should be inserted between the transposed parts ; as, 

* By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven.* * Of 
happiness, contentment is the very soul.* * In all pursuits, atten- 
tion is of primary importance.* 

Observe that if tnese BenienceA -^eie axrauMd in thoir nafoxal 
order no comma would be iiecea&»n • ^^ B^ \^| 
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But, when the inverted sentence is yery short, no comma 
should be used ; as, 

* Silver and gold have I none.* *In youth the habits of industry 
are most easily acquired.* 

17. When a conjunction is separated by a phrase or 
clause from the verb to which it belongs, such intervening 
phrase or clause should have a comma placed before and 
after it; as, 

* They set out early, and, before the dose of the day, arrived at 
the destined place.* 

18. When a verb is understood in the clauses of a com- 
pound sentence, a conmia must be inserted in its place ; as, 

* Reading makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; and 
writing, an exact man.* ' From law arises security; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge.* 

But in a short sentence, such as the following, the comma need 
not be inserted. * Life is precarious, and deatib certain. 

19. Secondary or subordinate clauses, whether intro- 
duced in the middle, or at the beginning or end of a sen- 
tence, must be separated from we principsd clauses by 
commas; as, 

* You insinuate to ns, tJiai your ill state of health obliged you to 
quit the service.* ' To improve time, whilst we are blessed with 
health, will smooth the bed of sickness.* 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary ; as, 

Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness.* 

20. A word or phrase emphatically repeated is separated 
by a conmia; as, 

* Few, few, shall part where many meet.* * Turn ye, turn ys, 
why will yon die ?^ * Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.* 

THB SEMICOLON. 

The SEMICOLON is used for dividing a compound sentence 
into two or more parts, less closely connected than those 
which are separated by commas. 

Rule 1. When a sentence consists of two clauses, the 
one complete in itself, and the other added as an inference, 
or to give some explanation, the two clauses should be 
separated by a semicolon ; as, 
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* Perform jonr duty faithfully^ for thia will proeoM 70a tht 
blessiiiff of heaven.* * Strawi swim npon the iiunoe ; but peaili 
lie at the bottom.* 

2. When a seDtence consists of seyeral members, each 
constituting a distinct proposition, having a dependence on 
each other, or upon some common clause, they should be 
separated \>y semicolons ; as, i> 

* Every thing grows old ; every thing passes away ; every thing 
disappears.* ' Stones' grow ; vegetables grow and live ; animal i 
grow, live, and feel.* 

* The sailor*s home is on tiie main; 
The warrior*8 on the tented plain; 
The maiden*8 in her bower of rest; 
The in£ant*8 on its mother*s breast; 
But where thou art is home to me, 
And home, without thee, cannot be 1* 

S. When a sentence con^ns an enumeration of several 
particulars, the members are usually separated by semi- 
colons; as, 

* Philosophers assert that Nature is unlimited in her operations; 
that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve; that knowledge 
will always be prop;ressive ; and that all future generations will 
continue to make discoveries, of which we have not tiie slightest 
idea.* 

THE COLON. 

The COLON is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a 
semicolon, but not so independent as to require a period or 
full stop. 

Bvle 1. When a member of a sentence so complete in 
itself that a period or full stop mi*ght be used, is fbUowed 
by another member containing some additional observa- 
tion or illustration, a colon should be inserted between 
them; as, 

'Study to acquire a habit of thinking: no study is more impor 
tant.* *The discourse consisted of two parts: in tlie first ws 
shown the necessity of exercise; in the second, the advantages tibi 
would result from it.* 

2. When a sentence consisting of several membei 
wbicb are separated from qac&i other by semicolons* fa 
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its sense suspended till the last clause, that clause should 
be separated from the others \>y a colon ; as, 

* If he has not been unfaithful to hu kmg; if he has not proved 
a traitor to his country; if he has never given cause for sucb 
charges as have been preferred against him: why then is he a^id 
to confront his enemies?* 

3. When an example, a quotation, or a speech, is formally 
introduced, a 'colon is usually inserted before it ; and, by 
some writers, a dash, in addition to the colon ; as, 

** All our conduct towards men should be influenced by this pre* 
cent : * Do unto others as you would that others should do unto vou.* 
** The Arabians have a proverb which runs thus : — * Rxamine what is 
saidj and not him who speaks.* ** 

When an example or a quotation is introduced by the 
word as or namely, a semicolon should be placed before the 
introductory word and a comma after it, thai is, between it 
and the example or quotation. 

But when a quotation is short and closely connected with 
the context, a comma is sufficient to introduce it ; as, ** The 
apostle John says, * God is love.* ** 

THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete, both in the construction 
and sense intended, a period or full stop should be used. 

THE DASH 

Is used to denote an abrupt turn in a sentence, or where 
a significant or long pause is required ; as, 

' His children — ^but here my heart began to bleed — and I wai 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait.* 'Nature in- 
stantly ebbed again — the film returned to its place— the pulse 
fluttered — stopped — went on — ^throbbed — stopped again — ^moveci— 
stopped. Shall I go on? No.' 

THE NOTE OF INTERROGATION 

Is put at the end of a sentence in which a question it 
asked; as, 

* What shall I do?* 'Where shaU I go?* 

'* The interrogative mark should not be nsed in eases in which 
a question is only said to have been asked ; as, * The Cvprians 
asked me, why I wept.* ** It is only in cases of direct inquiry that 
the mark should be nsed ; as, *' The Cyprians said to me, * Why do 
yon weep?* ** 
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f HB NOTE OF EXCLAMATIOlf 

Is used after eicpressioiis of sudden emotion, joy, admira- 
tion, terror, surprise, &c., and also after solemn or em- 
phatic invocations or addresses as 

* Eternity I thou pleasing, dreadful thought." 

THE PA&ENTHESIS 

Is used to enclose a clause in the body of a sentence, con- 
taining some necessary information or useful observation, 
but which may be omitted without affecting the sense, or 
injuring the grammatical construction of the sentence ; as, 

* Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below.' 



VERSIFICATION. 

r Verification is that part of Prosody which treats of metri- 
cal or poetical composition. 

A Ver$e in poetry consists, strictly speaking, of a single 
line. A Stanza consists of two or more verses. Poetry 
without Rhyme is called Blank verse. 

A Foot is a portion of a verse consisting generally of two, 
and sometimes of three syllables, one of which is alwD^-s 
accented. Hence the number fk accented syllables in a 
line determines the number of measures or feet.* 

There are eight kinds of poetic feet ; four of two sylla- 
bles and four of three. 

Dissyllabic feet. Trisyllabic feet. 

Iambic,^- ; as &do're. Daefcyle,- >« >'; as holiness. 

Trochee,-*' ; asro's]^. Anapaest,'' ** -; asintSrce'de. 

Spondee, — ; as ▼ain man. Amphibrach,^ - « ; as c5e'v&L 

Pyrrhic,^ ^ ; as 6n & (bank). Tribach, *<««'; a8(tem)pttr&r]f. 

• They are called /est, because it is Vy their aid tiiat the voice steps 
along, as it were, through the verse in a measured pace. This dis. 
tlnction was made by the ancient poets by diriding their syllables 
into long and short, and ascertaining their quantity, by an exact 
proportion of time in sounding them; the long being to tlie short as 
two to one ; and the long syllables, being thus the more important, 
narked the morement. In English Terse this measured movement 
is marked by the recurrence of aoosaied and imaaasiifad syllables at 
equal or re^lar intenrals. 
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The feet which are principally used are Iambics, Tro' 
cheesj and Anapoests; and hence they are called the princi- 
pal feet. The other feet are called second art, their chief 
use heing to diversify the numhcrs and improve the verse. 

Verses are called TrochaiCf Iambic, or Anapcestic, accord- 
ing to the leet that prevail in them. 

If a verse consists of seven feet or measures, it is called 
Heptameter; if of six. Hexameter; if of five, Pentameter; 
if of four. Tetrameter; if of three, Trimeter; andif of two. 
Dimeter. In dissyllabic measures the number of syllables 
in a line is double the number of the feet; and in trz- 
syllabic, treble. But in English, as in classical poetry, 
there is often a syllable over the regular measure: tius is 
called Hypermeter, 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

In all Iambic measures the accents are to be placed on 
the even syllables; as the second, the fourth, the sixth, &c. 
It may consist of any number of feet from one to seven ; 
but the shorter measures can only be used in connexion 
with longer measures, as in odes and lyrical pieoes. 

Trimeter, or Six Syttabk$, 

Aloft' in aVfal state' 
The god-like hero sat. 

The sun' -was now' withdrawn,' 

The shepherds home were sped, 
The moon wide o*er the lawn 

Her silver mantle spread. 

(a) With an additional Syllable, or Hypermeter. 

In ro'ses Cu'pid peep/ing 
Disturbed a bee a sleeping. 

Tliis measure is usually called the Anacreontic. 

Tetrameter, or Eight Syllables, 

The mast'er saV the mad'ness rise' ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes. 

That ver'y laV which moulds' a tear'. 
And bids it trickle firom its source ; 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides Uie plaiMts in tbAU coKme. 



Pentameter, or eroded', 

(a) Wt^ 
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The Elegiac Stanza is a variety of this measure. It con- 
sists of four heroic lines rhyming alternately; as in Gray* 
** Elegy." 

The Spenserian Stanza is also a variety of this measure. 
It consists of eight heroic lines and an Alexandrine ; as in 
«* The Faerie Queene," *» Childe Harold," &c. 

Hexameter, or Twelve Syllables. 
The prais'e of Bac'chus then' the sweet' musi'cian snng'. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which like' a wound'ed snake" drags its' slow leng'th along'. 

This is the measure of Drayton's ** Poly-Olbion," and 
also of French heroic poetry, but is seldom used in our 
language, except to diversify heroics, particularly at the 
close of a period or stanza. 

Heptamcter, or Fourteen Syllables, 
And thrice' he rout'ed all' his foes', and thrice' he sleV the slain'. 

In this measure there is naturally a pause at the end of 
ihQ fourth foot, and hence it is usually divided into two 
lines, one of four feet, and the other of three. Thus : 

And thrice' he rout'ed all' his fools'. 
And thrice' he sleV the slain'. 

It is of two lines of tliis measure, so divided, that the 
old English Ballad Stanza is composed; as in ** Chevy 
Chase," and Goldsmith's " Edwin and Angelina." It is 
also what is called Common Measure in Psalmody. The 
second and fourth verses of this measure must rhyme; the 
first and third may or may not. 

TROCHAIC MEASURES. 

In all Trochaic measures the accents are to be placed on 
the odd syllables; as theirs/, the Mtrrf, ^% fifth, &c. It 
is well adapted to cheerful and lively subjects ; and may 
consist of any number of feet from one to six. But the 
shorter measures can only be used to diversify other 
measures ; as in odes and l3rrical pieces. 

Trimeter, or Six Syllables. 

When' around' thee ly'ing 
Aut'umn Leavet' «x« ifw \^% 
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(a) With an additional Syllable^ or Hypertnettr^ 

Gome', and trip' it, as' yon /go, 
On' the light' fontas'tic /toe. 

Tliis is the Trochaic measure most generally employed. 

Tetrameter, or Eight Syllables, 

War.' he sung,' is toil' and trouble ; 
Jlon our, but' an empt'y bub'ble. 

(a) With an additional Syllable, or Hypermeter, 

I'dle, aff er din'ner, in' his/ chair, 
Sat' a farm'er, rud'dy, faf , and /fair. 

This measure is rarely ever employed. 

PentameieTt or Ten Syllables, 

AH' that walk' on feof or ride' in chariots. 
All' that dwell' in pal'aces' or gar'rets. 

This measure is also very uncommon. 

Hexameter, or Thelve Syllables, 

On' a monnt'ain stretch'd' beneath' a hoar'y wil'low. 
Lay' a shep'herd swain', and view'd' the rolling bil'Iow. 

This measure is also very rare* 

▲NAPOSSTIC MEASURES. 

In all Anapoestic measures the accent is to be placed on 
every third syllable, as in the following specimens : — 

In my rage', shall be seen' 
The revenge' of a queen'. 

ye woods', spread your branch'es apace'; 
To your deep'est recess'es I fly:' 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase, 
I would vanish from every eye. 

'Tis the voice' of the slng^gard, I heard' him comphdn'. 
You have wak'd' me too soon', I most slnmb'er again'. 

It should be noted that Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapcsstic 
feet admit occasionally of intermixture with each other, 
and also with the Secondary feet, which produces a pleasing 

variety in our versiflcatioti. The preceding are, however, 

the principvd measures. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The first language spoken in the British Islands, of which 
V e hkve any liistorical knowledge, was the ancient Celtic. 
Dialects of this language are still spoken in Wales, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in the Isle of Man, and in several 
parts of Ireland, particularly the west. In the present 
English, however, very few Celtic words are found, if we 
except the names of places, mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
many of which retain the appellation given to them by the 
ancient Celts.* 

Celtic was the language of the natives of Britain when 
the country was invaded by the Romans, under Julius 
Caesar, fifty-five years before the Christian era. During 

* The remains of Celtic literature consist of Bardic songs, Metrical 
legends, and Historical records or chronicles. Of tbese, the most 
ancient, and the most important to the historian and antiquary, are 
written in the Irish language; as the Psalter of Cashel, the Annals of 
Tigernacb, the Annals of the Four Masters, the Annals of Ulster, and 
tl) e Annals of Innisfallen. The Psalter of Cashel was compiled in the 
ninth century, and the Annals of Tigemach were written about 200 
years later. In these Annals, however, and in others written subse- 
quently, there are incorporated the substance and even the words of 
clironicles composed at much earlier dates. *• Hence (as Professor 
Spalding, of Aberdeen University, observes, in his excellent History of 
Enghsh Literature, p. 31) it does not appear rash to say, that the 
Irish possess contemporary histories of their country, written in the 
language of the people, and authentic though meagre, from the fifth 
century or a little later. No other nation of modem Europe is able to 
make a similar boast" "Nor does it appear (the same author ob- 
serves) that the Scottish Celts can point to literary monuments of any 
kind having an antiquity at all comparable to this. Indeed their 
social position was in all respects, much below that of their westeim 
kinsmen. All the earliest relics of their languid are Metrical. Such 
is the Albanio Duan, an historical poem, described as x>os8e8sing a 
bardic and legendary character, and said to belong to the eleventh 
century. The poems which bear the name of Ossian are professedly 
celebrations by an eye-witness of events occurring in the third century. 
Hut though we were to throw out of view the modem patchwork which 
disguises the ori^^nal from the English reader, and though likewise 
we should hesitate to assort positively that the Fingalic tales were 
really borrowed from Ireland, it is still Impossible to satisfy one's 
self that any pieces now exhibited as the groundwork of the jwems, 
have a just claim to so remote an origin." 

In the language of the Cymric or WeltK Oelta taaxv^ %&so&\»!( \^<iA^^* 
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the four hundred years which the Romans held militai 
session of the country, a large number of Latin words 
gamated with the lanj^uage of the natives, many of 
are found in the Welsh or ancient British at the presen 
and some have descended to us from the Anglo- Saxo 
Under the dominion of the Saxon tribes, the langu 
the country was, with the natives, almost extirpate 
the kindred dialects of the conquerors gradually i 
under the name of the Anglo-Saxorit*^ which became th< 
of the present English. But though the basis or gi 
work of the present English, is the Anglo-Saxon, a 
portion of its vocabulary or stock of words, is derivec 
other languages. The words which are most in ns* 
which may, therefore, be said to constitute the body- 
language, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The number o: 

tions are preserved; such as Bardic songs, Metrical piece 
Legendary tales. It Is not, however, generally admitted thai 
them were written earlier than the twelfth century, though it 
bahle that some of them were composed at a much earlier 
The most remarkable of these are the Triads, a collection of 1 
facts, and maxims on various subjects, legal, moral, and re] 
They are regularly arranged in g^ups of three, to which circun 
they owe their name. And the most famous of their legen 
romances are those which celebrate the exploits of King Arth 
his Knights of the Round Table. 

* What was the form of the Scueon language, when about tl 
450 they first entered Bi'itoin, cannot now be known. They s 
have been a people without learning, and very probable witl 
alphabet ; their speech, therefore, having being always cum 
extemporaneous, must have been artless and unconnected, i 
any modes of transition or involution of clauses ; which abr 
and unconnection may be observed even In their later writers 
barbarity may be supposed to have continued during the wa 
the Britains, which for a time left them no leisure for softer 8 
nor is there any reason for supposing it abated, till the year 67< 
St. Augustine came from Rome to convert tlicm to Christlani 

The Christian religion always implies or produces a certain 
of civility and learning ; they then became by degrees acqi 
with the Reman language, and so gained from time to tim 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they had fo 
language capable of expressing all the sentiments of a civilis 
pie, as appears by King Alfred's Paraphrase or Imitation of B4 
snd his short Preface which 1 liave telccted as the first sped 
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words however, compared with the whole vocabulary, is 
not so large as is usually thought. Their constant recur- 
rence in almost every sentence which we utter, causes them 
to appear more numerous than they really are. Generally 
speaMng, our monosyllabic words are, with few exceptions, 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, while a large portion of our words 
of two syllables^ the great majority of our words of three, 
and almost all our words of four or more syllables, are 
derived from the Latin, Greek, French, and other lan- 
guages ; but particularly from the Latin, 

Webster, in his Dictionary, estimates the number of 
Anglo-Saxon words in the present English ** at probably 
less than half the whole number of words in the language " 
Turner, in his ** History of the Anglo-Saxons," says that 
more than four-fifths of the words in modem English, are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin ; and he quotes several passages in 
proof of his assertion. There is no doubt, that in almost 
any passage of genuine old English, the great majority of 
the words, particularly those that are monosyllabic, will be 
found to be of Anglo-Saxon origin ; though it might be 
shown that many of the words which pass for such, are 
really derivatives from the Greek and Latin; as father^ 
name, day, will, &c. The following passage from the work 
referred to, is rather at variance with the author's theory. 
The words which we have marked in italic are obviously 
from the Greek or Latin ; and several of the words which 
we have not marked might be traced to the same origin ; 
as in, at, time, have, &c. We do not, however, give this 
passage as a fair specimen of Mr Turner's English : — 

" At this happy period of the world, we cannot r^/Uct on the idclaJbrp 
of ancient times, without iistonitkment at the iitfatucMon which has so 
inveteraUljf in wuricui regiom clouded the JktMnon mind. We feel, in- 
deed, that it is impostHtle to oonUimpiate the groMd canopy of the universe; 
to descry the planeti mooing in governed order; to find eomtit darting 
from system to system in an ortAt of which a space almost inoolduloMe is 
the cKameter; to dtMO««r oofUteOotioiu beyond eoMteRotiotw in endless 
mMtiplicity, and to have indieaXiems of the light of others whose full 
beam of spUndcmr has not yet reached us : we feel it impnsstHtlU to medi' 
taU on these innumercMe theatres of emistenee, without feeling with awe 
that this amazing magnifioenoe of nature, announees an Author tremens 
doudy great. But it is very dijjUeuU to oonoeive how the lessons of the 
skies should hare taught that loeaUting idolatry which their trans- 
eendent grandeur, and almost in/lnite Mtent seem etpresii^ oakMlaUA to 
destroy.** — Tkruer*! iTlilary qf Die Anglo- Somqpm* 
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We shall merely indicate the other sources from which 
the vocabulary of the English language is derived. 

During the partial occupation of England by the Danes, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, several Danish words 
were introduced, some of which are still in use, particularly 
in the northern counties.* 



• The oocnpation of the country by the Danes could have made 
very little change in, or addition to the language ; for they spoke a 
dialect very closely allied to that of the Anglo-Saxons ; and, indeed, 
some of the words that are called Damtk, might as well be called 
Anglo-8ate<m, Several names of places, however, in the north of Eng. 
land, are undoubtedly of Danish origin, such as Whitby and Derby, ia 
which htf is the Danish for dwelling, village, or tovrn. Hence, also, 
the term 6j^e-laws, which means the private laws of a town or place 
as distinguished from nation(U. 

The following familiar words show the close affinity between the 
English language and its kindred dialects. See a popular account of 
the Origin of Language in the Appendix to the Author's *' Dictionary of 
Derivations/* 

Head 

Hair 

Nose 

Tongue 

Ear 

Blood 

Arm 

Hand 

NaU 

Cow 

Calf 

Fish 

Goose 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Twwntj 
Hundred 



Anglo-Saxon, 


Danish. 


CttfWUMm 


Heafod 


Hoved 


Haupt 


Haer 


Haar 


Haar 


Nasu 


Nffise 


Nase 


Tungn 


Tunge 


Zunge 


Eare 


Ore 


Ohr 


Bl6d 


Blut 


Bint 


Earm 


Arm 


Arm 


Hond 


Hand 


Hand 


Kagel 


■ Nagel 


Nagel 


Cu 


Ko 


Kuli 


Gealf 


KalT 


Kalb 


Fise 


Fisk 


Fisch 


668 


G6s 


Gans 


An 


En 


Ein 


Twa 


To 


Zwei 


Three 


Tre 


Drei 


Feower 


Fire 


Vier 


Fif 


Fern 


Fttnf 


Sex 


Seks 


Sechs 


Seofon 


Syv 


Siebcn 


£ahta 


k«\\A 


KrVA 


migou 


^^ 


"^WQKV 


Twimtikg 
Tlund 
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The Norman Conquest added a large number of Normari' 
French words, but not so many as is usually thought. 

As learning, science, and the arts advanced, new words 
were constantly added to our vocabulary, not only from the 
Latin and Greek, but also from the modern languages of 
Europe, as French, Italian, German, and Spanish. Com- 
merce has also contributed several words from the languages 
of Asia, Africa, and America. 

To the Latin we owe most of the terms used in theology, 
medicine, law, literature, and politics ; and also a large 
number of the words in general use, particularly words ol 
three or more syllables. A large number of our Latin- 
English words entered the language through the medium 
of the French ;* but the majority have been added since 
the beginning of the fifteenth century.** 

To the Greek, which possesses great power of forming com- 
pounds, we owe many of the terms used in science, philo- 
sophy, theology, and the arts; 2i& anatomy, analogy , aeronaut, 
barometer, chronology, geometry, geography, &c. 

From the French we derive many of the terms used in 
military affairs; as aid-de^camp, commandant, picquet,hayonet, 
bivouac — in literature, as amateur, belles'lettres, savant — m 
dress, as visite, peruke, crinoline — in cookery, as cuisine, fri' 
cassee^ omelet — in manners, as etiquette, brusque, naivete, &c. 

From the Italian we have borrowed most of the terms 
relating to music, painting, and sculpture, as piano, tenor, 
bravura, prima donna, chiaro^scwro, mezzotiato, alto-relievo, 
cameo, intaglio, &c. 

From the Spanish we have admiral, hariUa, bilboes, caste, 
Castanet, cigar, embargo, junto, lagoon, musquito, &c. 

From the Flemish and Dutch we have boom, boor, sloop, 
schooner, &c. From the Gervian, mangel-umrzel, waltz^ &c. 

• In the Introduction to The ZHMotuiry qf Derinationt numerous 
examples will be found. 

b This century is distinguished for what has been called the BeviTal 
of Learning. The causes which principally contributed to it were the 
discovery of the Art of Printing (1440), and the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks (1458). On this occasion, numbers of learned 
Greeks took refuge in Italy, Germany, and France, btla^sv%v^i3ss.^3Bs^a^!l. 
their language, of which they became pT^fc%wst% «sA. N.-cs^.Ot^'eK'fc^ \s 
vHTioas parts of Europe. They ttVso \>TO\m\i\. '^NSsiV>sx««i^^svia.^^^!v^^^'«^^ 
manuacripta of iue«timable vaiv«. ^ cv 
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From Asia we have several words, as bamboo, bazar, 
caravan, coffee, oazelle, giraffe, pagoda, palanqutHj ratan, 
sherbet, tamarind, tariff, tea, loot, &c. From Africa, cAtm- 
fHtnzee, oasis, &c. From America, cannibal, potato, tobacco, 
tomahawk, wigwam, &c. 

Several of our words are derived firom the names of the 
places from which the things that they represent were 
oriqinally brought ; as cambric from Cambray, calico from 
Calicut, damask from Damascus, dimity from bamietta, cuT" 
rant from Corinth, port from Oporto, sherry from Xeres, &c. 

From new inventions, new objects, and new ideas, we 
are constantly adding to our stock of words ; as galvanism, 
gas, gun-cotton, daguerreotype, mesmerism, macadamize, &c. 

The preceding observations will give the young student 
a general idea of the history of the English LiEinguage. We 
shall now add a few short extracts from the works of the 
principal writers, at diiferent periods, in illustration of the 
changes which the Anglo-Saxon language underwent in its 
transition to the English of the present day. The principal 
changes referred to may be classed under the following 
general heads: — 1. The contraction or abbreviation (J 
words.* 2. The commutation or interchange of letters. 
3. The introduction of words, phrases, and idioms from 
other languages. 

The Anglo-Saxon language like the Latin and Greek, 
but not to the same extent — and still less with the same 
regularity — has inflections^ or terminations to denote the 

' la all languages there is a natural tendency to abbreviation ; and 
in all languages, before the orthography was properly established, 
letters articulated by the same organs of speech were frequently inter- 
changed for each other. On this subject, and also on the Xiati» ele. 
metit of our language as compared with the Anglo-Saxon, see the 
Author's *' Dictionary of Derivations," pages 8 and 15, 

^ In Anglo-Saxon there are several declensions which are distin- 
guished from each other by the inflections or terminations of the 
genitive and dative cases in the singular number; and by tlie nom- 
inative, genitive, and dative cases in the plural. During the Semi- 
Saxon period the most of these inflections were omitted ; and, as the 
English language continued to be formed, they all disappeared, ex* 
cept the es of the genitive or possessive singular which we now write 
'«; and the plural terminations at and on; the former of which we 
have banged into t or ei ; and the latter into en. Of the latter infleo- 
tions, however, we hava Tetalb[iQ^ otA*) % ^«« mmra^lM ; as men, eUT- 
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cases and genders of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives; and 
the persons, moods and tenses of verbs. These inflections 
or terminations continued to b^ used without much change 
or variation till the commencement of what has been called 
the Semi' Saxon Period. This period is considered to extend 
from the Norman Conquest to about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In such cases, however, it is obvious 
that no precise dates can be assigned; for the changes 
which one language undergoes in its transition to another 
are always gradual, and often imperceptible. 

After the Semi-Saxon period may be dated the com- 
mencement of the English language, but as will be seen by 
the subjoined extracts, upwards of 300 years elapsed 
before it acquired its present form. This long period in 
the history of our language may be divided into three 
stages, namely, Early, Middle, and Modern English. 
Earfy English may be said to extend from the close of the 
Semi-Saxon period to the time of Chaucer, or from about 
the middle of the thirteenth, to the latter part of the four- 
teenth century ; Middle English, from the time of Chaucer, 
to the accession of Queen Elizabeth, or from the latter part 
of the fourteenth, to about the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and Modem English, from the commencement of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, or from about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, to the present time. Of course, as we 
should expect, there is very little difference between the 
language at the close of any of these periods, and that which 
is used at the commencement of the next. We shall now 
give two specimens of Anglo-Saxon which were written 
near the close of the nint^^ century. The first is from 
** Alfred's Translation of Boetius,** and the second is from 
the ** Saxon Chronicle."* Roman letters, as being more 
convenient, have been substituted for Anglo-Saxon. 

drerif and oaeen. These observations apply to the tenninations of 
adjectives which denote gender, number, and case ; and also to most 
of the inflections of the verbs. See note », p. 34, and note *, p. 40. 

With regard to the number oi declensions in Anglo-Saxon, the 
authorities are not agreed. According to llickes, Henley, and Rusk 
there are iiw; according to Thwaites, ienen; Mainwaring, fcmr; and 
Lye and Bosweil, three. This rather militates against the high estimate 
formed by Home Tooke and others of the Anglo-Saxon language. 

* The Hazoti Chronicle consists of btief reoords of oorrent events, from 
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Yenoh* fiweotel thaet is, that te god word and god hlisa selceflb 
monnes bith betera and deorra : hwaet^ that word gefylth^ eaUra^ 
thara' earan' the^ hit geherth.> — Atfrtd'M Boetiut. 

TramUaion ^Enough manifest this is, that the good word and 

good fame [than] any money are better and dearer : besides the word 
filleth the ears of all who hear it. 



about the time of Alfired to the year 1154. They were written by monks 
and preserred ia monasteries. The principal Angfo-Sazon writers 
were 6'iZdas, the historian, who lived in the early part of the sixth 
century, and wrote in Latin. Ccedmon, a monk of Whitby, who, 
about a century later, versified large x>ortionB of the Bible, begin- 
ning with the Expulsion of the Tallen Angels, the Creation, and the 
Fall of Man. Ilis speech of Satan reminds us of the more famous one in 
Milton^s Paradise Lost. The next was the Ven&nMe Bede, who was 
bom in Sunderland in the year 678 ; and educated in the convent of 
J arrow, near Wearmouth. He was versed in all the learning of the 
period ; and he was still more distinguished for his piety and virtues. 
His '< Ecclesiastical History of the Nation of the Angles" is our chief 
authority for the transactions of the period. He died in 788. The 
next writers of note were King Alfred, and iBlfrio, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (who died in 1006). 

* From genoh, g having been changed into y; as in tb firom ge; 
TET firom ^et; dat firom datg ; mat from magan; amt from aenigt 
&c. Our nearly obsolete word emow is evidently from yenok; and 
ENOUGH, which is now used both for quantity and number, is from an 
older form of it, genog or genogh, 

^ From celc, any, all. It agrees in number and case with monnes, 

^ SvoaeU This is our word what; but it also means, as here, more- 
over, besides. 

^ OtfyUh, From fyOaiit to fin, and the particle ge, which is so fre- 
quently prefixed to Anglo-Saxon verbs, participles, and verbal nouns. 
It first changed iato ye, and subsequently disappeared, except in our 
old word jr-<jlep(. The termination -an of the infinitive has also dis- 
appeared, as in /yllan, to>Kl. 

e EaUra is from eal/, all. It agrees with (hara in number and case. 

' Thara, of the ; of those ; of whom. It is the genitive plural of the 
article or pronoun se, seo, thaet. Hence our word iheir, 

8 Earan is the accusative plural of eara, au ear. See note on 
Geherth, 

^ The, an indeclinable article, often used for all the cases of m, seo, 
ikaet; and of the relative prononns hwa (wko) and kwaet (wkjlt). 
Bore it meABs Ufko» 

^<%s<i«:ft:ili«ih>mAeOfvm,tobear,idth\Siet]jn»X^^ ««Auote 

^o G^/^Uk, Tlie root of tait and Xear Va viIQlQsl^i ij3[i«\i».>5a «Nr\a. 
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An. DGCCXGI. Her for* sehere^east, andEamulfcyninggeieaht'^ 
with thaem raed-here aer tha scipu comon mid EaBt-Francuin,<^ and 
Seaxum, and Baegerum, and hine* gefiymde. And thry Scottas 
cwoman to Alfrede cyninge on anum bate, butan 8elcum'geretbrum,8 
of Ilibemia. — Saxon Chronide, 

IVanslation. — An. 891. Here (at this time) fared (went) the army 
east, and Eamulf [the] king fought with the ride-army (the cavalry) 
ere the ships came with the East Franks, and Saxons, and Bavarians, 
and put them to flight. And tiiree Scots came to Alfred [the] king 
in a (an) boat without oars from Hibemia. 

Almost all the words in the preceding extracts are found 
in the English of the present day ; but, as we should ex- 
pect, it is difficult to recognise some of them. 

SPECIMEN OF SEMI-SAXON IN THE REIGN OF STEPHEN. 

Hi swencten^ the wi-ecce men of the land mid castel-weorces. 
Tha the castles waren makcd, tha fylden hi mid yvile men. Thii 

• For is from fararif to go, to fare. Our word fare is obsolete in 
this sense, except in composition ; as in thorough/are, Bes/aring, and 
yiK^faring, 

b JETere, an army. Hence Hereford derives its name, that is, the /ord 
of the army (over the river Wye). 

GefeaiiU From feohtatiy to fight, and the prefix ge. See Qefylth, 

^ East-Franomny &c., in the dative plural governed by mtd, with. 

e Hine is the accusative of the personal pronoun %«, %«o, hit, 

^jElcum, the dative plural of ceZe, each, all. It agrees in number 
and case with gerethrwm, 

B Cterethrwtn is the dative plural of geredhraf an oar, a rower ; gov- 
erned by bwtan, without. 

^ Stoenoten, From noenean, to labour, to fatigue, to harass. Hence 
our old word, to swink, 

* Honour, estate, and all this worldes good. 
For which men noink and sweat incessanUy.' — Speiuer, 
In this specimen from the Saxon Chronicle, which was written 
about 100 years after the conquest, the corruption or breaking up of 
the language is obvious. Little or no regard seems to have been paid 
to the inflection of verbs, the cases of nouns, and the agreement of 
adjectives with their substantives. For example, swencten, ioar«n, 
fyldent namcn, wendent and h^den, should end in en, and not en; land 
and weoreeSf should be lande and weoreum (dative cases) ; and wrecce 
should be wreoean. Several of the other words have undergone 
changes ; and some of them hare assumed a pure English form, as 
e^ittles, men, and smoked. 

The disuse of the termination en (from the Anglo-Saxon on) is thus 
spoken of by Ben Jonton in his (shranmuu*, which was pubUshed in 
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namen* hi tha men the hi wenden thaet ani god hcfden, bathe be 
nihtes and be daeies. Me >> henged up be the fet, and smoked heom 
mid fill smoke. — Saxon Ckronide. 

TrantbUion. — They [the Norman biirons] harassed the wretched 
men of the land with castle-works. When the castles were made, 
then tilled tbey [them] with evil men. Then took they the men whom 
the; thought {weenid) that any goods [they] had, botii by night and 
by day. [Some] men hanged they up, by the feet, and smoked them 
with foul smoke. 

In this specimen, and in the Semi-Saxon generally of 
this period, the approach to the English language is clearly 
discernible ; and this change, as Dr. Johnson has observed, 
*' seems not to have been the effect of the Norman Con- 
quest, for very few French words are found to have been 
introduced in the first hundred years after it." In fact, 
Anglo-Saxon, but in forms more or less corrupted, con- 
tinued to be the language of tlie great body of the people 
for at least two hundred years after the Conquest ; whilst 
the court circles, the courts of law, and the higher classes 
generally, particularly those of Norman descent, spoke 
Norman French. This is referred to in the following ex- 
tract from the Historical Rhymes of Robert of Gloucester, 
which were written towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. Dr. Johnson characterizes his style, as ** a kind 
of intermediate diction, neither Saxon nor English." 

Thus come lo! Engelonde into Normanues honde, 

And the Normans ne couthe speke tho bote her*^ owe* speche ; 

And speke French as dude atom,' and here'' chyldren dude al 

BO teche 
So that bey men of thys lond, that of her<* blod come, 
lioldeth alle thulke speche that hii' of them nome.i> 

1634. *' In former times, till about the reign of Henry YIII., the per- 
i 0U8 plural of the verb were wont to be formed by adding on ; as we 
£n*en, ye loven, they loven. But now it hath quite grown out of use : 
a-buit (to tell you my opinion) I am persuaded that the lack hereof 
will bo found a great blemish to our tongue. For seeing time and per- 
son be, as it were, the right hand and left of a verb, what can the 
mainang bring else, but a lameness to the whole body t** 

" Aatnen. From niman, to seize or lay hold of, to wliip up, to steaL 
Hence the appropriate name of Corporal Aj/m in Shakespeare, 
b J/6, in Saxon manuscripts is frequently put for mun, 
^ Her, here, their. * Oice, own. ' Dude atom, did at h me. e Hii 
for hi, tbej, ^ JVbnte, took; see note on «ame». 
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Vor bote a man couthe French, me tolth* of hym well** lute ;* 

Ac lowe men holdeth to Englyes and to her kunde'^ speche jute. 

Ich wene there ne be man in world contrcyes none 

That ne holdeth to her kund speche, bote Englande one; 

Ac wel me wot Tor to conne both, wel yt ys, 

Vor the more that a man con the more worth he ys. 

The date of the above was about the year 1260; and 
about the same time, or a little earlier, were written the 
satirical and humorous poem of ** The Land of Cockaygne ;" 
and the really poetical fable of "The Owl and thefNightin- 
gale." The former is attributed to Michael of Kildare, an 
Irish monk, who wrote several metrical pieces about this 
period ; and the latter has been assigned, but on doubtful 
grounds, to an author otherwise unknown, called [Nicholas 
or John of Guilford. We shall give an extract from each. 

Fur in see bi west Spaygne, 
Is a loud ihone Cokaygne ;" 
Ther nis lond under huuenriche 
Of wel of godnis hit iliche 
Thoy paradis be miri and briglit, 
Cokaygne is of fairer siyt. 

What is ther in paradis, 

Bot grasse, and flure, and graneris ; 

Thoy ther be ioi and gret dute, 

Ther nis halle bure, no bench, 

Bot watir mania thurst to quench. — Ltntd of Cockaygne, 

Ilule thu axest me, (ho seide), 

Oif ich kon eni other dede, 

Bute singen in sumer tide, 

And bringe blisse for and wide 

Wi axestu of craftes mine t 

Betere is miii on than alle thuie 

And lyst, ich telle the ware-Tore. — Owl and NightingaU. 

From the Norman Conquest to the year 1362, the laws 
of England were written in Norman French ; and all pro- 
ceedings in the courts of justice were conducted in the same 
language ; but in that year, Edward III. caused it to be 

* ToUh, talk. ^ Wai, yery. e i^u, Uttle. d Kunde, natural, native. 

• See under the word Cocknetf in the Author*> " Dictionary of Deri- 
vations," for an explanation of Ookc^gue* 
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enacted **that for the futuie, all pleas should be pleaded, 
shown, defended, answered, debated, and judged in the 
English tongue, but be entered and enrolled in Latin." 
This is the date of the great triumph of the English 
language over the Norman French. 

We siiall now give two specimens of Early English which 
were written about this period, the first from Sir John 
Mandeville the famous trayeller ; and the second from Sir 
John Gower, of whom Dr. Johnson says, ** he was the first 
of our authors who can properly be said to have written 
English.** The date of the first is 1356 ; and of the second, 
about 1360. 

SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH. 
And this tteirre that is toward the Northe, that wee clepen the lode 
sterre, ne apperethe not to hem. For which cause, men may wel 
perceyve, that thelond and the see ben of rownde schappe and forme. 
For the partie of the firmament schewethe in o contree, that scbewethe 
not in another contree. And men may well preven be experience and 
sotyle compassment of wytt, that zif a man fond passages be schippes, 
that wolde go to serchen the world, men mighte go be schippe all 
aboute the world, and aboyen and benethen ; and alle weyes he scholde 
fynde men, londe, and yles, als wel as in this contree, — MandevUU. 

And eke f\ill oft a littell skare 

Ypon a banke, er men be ware. 

Let in the streme, which with grete peine, 

If any man it shall restreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth ; 

He is not wise, who that ne troweth. — Qcwer, 

About the year 1474, the art of printing was introduced 
into England from Holland, by the celebrated William Cax- 
ton. This, we need scarcely observe, is a new and most im- 
portant era, not only in the language, but also in the litera- 
ture and general history of England. The first production 
of Caxton's press was a small work called ** The Game of 
Chess,** wliich was issued in 1474 ; and between this period 
and his death, which occurred in 1490, sixty-four other 
works were printed by him. And before his death, Wynkyn 
de Worde, and others, had established printing presses in 
London, Oxford, &c. 

The following extract is from Caxton*s Preface to the 
translation of the .^Bneid, which was printed by him in 
the year 2480. 
"Hapened that to mj hande oame « V^teWMCiV^V&Yteache, which 
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late was translated out of fhe Latine, by some noble clerke of France, 
which booke is named Eneydos, made by tliat nuble poete and grcte 
clerke, Vyrgyl, which booke I saw over and redde therein : Howe after 
the generall destruction of the grete Troy, Eneas departed, beryinge 
his old fader, Anchises, upon his shoulders, hislytel son, Youlas, on Ids 
hande, his mfe with moche other people followynge, and how he shipped 
and departed with alle the storie of his adventures, tliat he had ere he 
cam to tlie atchievemeut of his conquest of Ytalie, as all along shall 
be shewed in this present booke.'* 

SPECIMENS OF MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

We shall now giye a few specimens of Middle English, 
beginning with the celebrated Geoffrey Chaucer, who, by 
his works, both in verse and prose, effected a greater 
change, and a greater improvement in the English language 
tlian all the authors who preceded him. The vocabulary 
of the language in particular, was greatly enriched by him, 
though it must be admitted that he is t)pen to the charge 
of having added to it many words, particularly French, for 
which there was no necessity. Skinner has said of him 
tl\at '*he introduced whole cartloads of French and foreign 
words;" but as more than a set-off against this, we may 
quote Spenser's celebrated eulogium of his works, namely, 
that ** in them is to be found the well cf English undefiled." 

A good man was ther of religion 

And was a pore Persoun of a toun : 

But richo he was of holy thought and werk 

He was also a lemed man, a clerk, 

That Christes gospel truly wolde preche : 

His parischens devoutly would he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wondres diligent, 

And in adversit6 ful patient. — Canterbufy Tales. 

Lytel Lowys my sonne, I perceve well by certaine evidences th.vne 
abylyte to leme scyences, touching nombres and proporcions, and also 
well consydre thy besye prayer in especyal to leme the tretyse of the 
astroUibye. Than for as moche as a philosopher saithe, he wrapeth 
hym in his fronde that condescendeth to the ryghtfull prayers of his 
iVende : therefore I have given the a sufficient astrolabye for oure 
orizont, compounded after the latitude of Oxenforde : vpon the which e 
by meditacion of this lytell tretise, I purpose to teche the a certaine 
nombre of conclucions, pertainynge to this same instrument. — On (he 
Attroldbe (written in 1891). 

The next two specimens are from the works of Sir 
Thomas More, who was Ch^ceWot c(l'^Xi\fr»s^^'«i.*»0»fe'«cxsBx 
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of Henry VIII. His ^rritings, both in prose and verse, 
were considered perfect models of purity and elegance. 
The first (from his Description of Fortune), was M-ritten 
about the year 1500 : and the second, about the year 1520. 

Fortune is stately. sC'lemne, proude, and hye ; 

And rychesse ^ oucth, to haue sengrce therefore. 

The nedy beg);cr catcheth an half peny ; 

Some manne a thousande pounde, some less some more. 

But for all that she kepeth euer in store, 

Pi'om euery manne some parcel! of his ^11, 

That he may pray therefore and serve her styll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none ; 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none heal the ; 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone 
Can he not crepe, by no maner of stelth ; 
To some she sendeth chyldren, rychesse, welthe. 
Honour, woorshyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe ; 
But yet she pyncheth hym with a shrewde wife. 

(Frtm his Description qf Rkhard III.) 
Richarde the third sonne, of whom we now entreate, was in witte 
and courage egall with either of them, in body and prowesse faire 
▼nder them bothe, little of stature, ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, 
his left shoulder much higher than his right, hard fauoored of visage, 
and such as is in states called warlye, in other men, otherwise ; he 
was malicious, wrathfull, enuious, and from afore bis birth euer 
frowarde. — Hee was close and secrete, a deep dissimnler, lowlye of 
counternannce, arrogant of heart, dispitious and cruell, not for euil 
will alway , but after for ambicion, and either for the soretie and en- 
crease of his estate. Frcnde and foo, was much what indifferent, 
where his aduantage grew, he spared no jnans dethe whose life with- 
stoode his purpose. He slew with his owne handes King Henry the 
Sixt, being prisoner in the Tower. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN ENGLISH. 

The first specimen is from Roger Ascham*s "Schole- 
master;" and the second is the first stanza of Spenser's 
^* Faerie Queene" Roger Ascham was Queen Elizabeth's 
classical tutor, and also Lady Jane Grey's. 

" For commonly, many scholemastcrs, some, as I have seen, and mo 

as I have heard tell of, be of so crooked a nature, as when they meete 

with a hard witted scholler, they rather break him than bow him, 

rather mar him then mende him. For, when the scholemaster is 

angry with aomc other matter, then will he soonest fall to beat his 

soboUer; and though be MrnseU aho\]i<^\M v^as^Ax^^^t \:d» folly, yet 
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must he beat some schoUcr for his pleasure, though there be no 
cause for him to do so, nor yet fault in the sclioUer to deserve it. 
Those, you wiU say, be fond^ scholemasters, and few they be that be 
found to be such. They be fond in deede, but surely ouer many such 
be found every where. But this I will say, that euen the wisest of 
your great beaters do as oft punish nature** as they doe correct 
fa ul tes. ' ' — Roger Aseham, 

A. gentle knight came spurring o*er the plaine, 

T-cladd in mightie armes and silver shielde. 

Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine. 

The cruel markes of many a bloody fielde ; 

Tet armes till that time did he never wield : 

His angry steede did chide his foaming bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 

Full ioUy knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. — Spenser, 

Modem English, as we stated before, dates from the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, or from about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, to the present time. We should 
observe, however, that the English of the early part of this 
period differs very much in appearance from the English ol 
the present day. In fact, it seems to deserve the name of 
Oldy rather than that of Modem English. On examination, 
however, we shall find that this is principally occasioned by 
a few unimportant, but constantly recurring differences in 
the orthography, such as the use of u for t7, as prone for 
prove; i forj, as ioin for join; tc for y, as busts for busy; 
and in the retention of e at the end of words where it has 
no effect upon the pronunciation, as in hande for handj 
booke for book, &c. Of course, too, as we should expect, 
many words have become obsolete since that time, and 
thousands of others have been added ; but notwithstanding 
this, the Elizabethan age may be regarded as the period in 
which the English langua(i:e arrived at its full maturity and 
vigour.* In support of this view, and Tvithout mentioning 

*■ Fond. We would not say that such teachers were */dnd;^ but this 
word formerly vaeant foolish, 

^ Nature, That is, such teachers punish their pupils for being def • 
cient in natural abilities. 

According to Dr. Craik, the first century after the Conquest, during 
the reigns of William I., William II., Henry I., and Stephen^ ma^ bo. 
called the in/anejf of English ; tkie «ecoti^ «ttntojrj> ^m!^«^% '^'*^ x^'€^^a 
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the names of the other great and distinguished writers of 
this period, it is sufficient to say that this was the age of 
Shaksprare. who, in his immortal writings, has given 
form and expression to every idea which tlie human mind 
seems capable of conceiving — who, in the boundless extent 
of his genius, ** exhausted worlds, and then imagined new." 
We should add, however, that the reign of Queen Anue, 
(wliich has bc^en called the Augustan age of English liter- 
ature) is usually regarded as the period in which the Eng- 
lish language attained its full development. The truth is 
that, though the language arrived at its full maturity and 
vigour in the Elizal^than period, yet it continued to be 
improved and enriched by the great and distinguished writers 
who graced the next and succeeding reigns; as Milton, 
Dry den, Pope, Addison, Swift, Johnson, and many others 
whose names are familiar to us. And even in our own 
time, we have seen fresh lustre added to it by many of our 
public writers, and in particidar by Lord Macaulay, whose 
brilliant pen has, alas ! been arrested by the hand of death. 
The following extract from liis History of England will form 
a graceful condusion to our little Sketch. 

** The sonrces of the noblest rivers, which spread fertility over con- 
tinents, and bear richly-ladon fleets to the sea, are to be sought in 
Ti-ild and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid down on maps, and 
rarely explored by trarellers. To such a tract the history of our 
country during the thirteenth century may not inaptly be compared. 
Sterile and obscure as is that portion of our annals, it is there that 
we must seek for the origin of our freedom, our prosperity, and our 
glory." [And afler tracing from this period the rise and progress of 
the constitution, the laws, and the nary, he adds :] ** Then, too, was 
formed that language, less musical, indeed, than the languages of the 
south, but in force, in richness, in aptitude fbr all the highest purposes 
of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, inferior to the language 
of Greece alone. Then, too, appeared the first faint dawn of that 
noble literature, the most splendid and the most durable of the many 
glories of England.'* 



of Henry II., Hichard I., John, and Henry III., the ohMhood; the 

third century, during the reigns of Edward I., Edward II., and Ed- 

ward III. the 5(>yftood; and from that period (1877) to the beginning 

of the reign o/£iixAbetb ( 1558), the ^'w^ ; ^wd then commenced the 

''uinhood. 
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KEY TO ERRORS IN GRAMMAH. 
(See page 136.) 

1. Ambition is one of those passions that are nerer satisfied. 2. Tie 
stands on one foot, now on the other. 8. Each in ku turn like 
Banquo's heroes stalks. 4. A few years* preparation will be necessary, 
d. Thus, besides what tcere sunk, the Athenians took above two hun. 
dred ships. 6. Give not me counsel, nor let any comforter delight 
mine car. 7. TTiis kind of knaves I know, who in this plainness har- 
bour more craft and more eomtpt ends. 8. She cannot love, nor take 
any shape nor project of affection. 9. This wost he most unkind cut 
of all. 10. A father's or a mother's sister is an aunt. 11. Nought, 
save the gurglings of the rill was heard. 12. All songsters, save the 
hooting owl, were mute. 18. For whom love I so much. 14. Art thou 
proud yet. Ay, that I am not thou. 

15. A prowling wolf tofttdk hunger drives. 16. Wisest, mott virtuous, 
most discreet, best. 17. Fairer than any of her daughters, Eve. 18. lie 
trusted to eqrujl the Most High. 19. As when the snnn«iely risen. 
20. I gained a son ; and such a son tftat all men hailed me happy. 
'J I. And he destroyed, or won to what may work his utter loss 
'.'2. You ought not to walk upon a labouring day. 28. Words interioooen 
with sighs foimd out their way. 

24. He then marched to attack the enemy, loAo he saw were crossing 
tlie river. 25. To confound things that differ, and to make a distinc- 
tioii where there is no difference, are equally unphilosophical. 26. lie 
wus made to believe that neither the king's death nor imprisonment 
could help him. 27. Conceit in weakest bodies most strongly works. 

'.'8. And now the years a numerous train have rwnt 
The blooming boy is ripened into man. 

29. Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts rMowidMl. 
O Thou my lips inspire. 
Who iouohtdPsi Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

31. Friend to my life, which had not jouprdongei^ 
The world loould hwse wanted many an idle soi^. 

32. So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

\nihe mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

33. Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans Hess; 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

34. A ccept these grateful tears — for thee fbey flow ; 
For thee that ever/slC«t another's woe; 

35. The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as Ikum, 

36. Just of thy word ; in every thought sincere ; 

Who kneu^ti no wish but what thA ^wcVlx^^Vi^Awt . 
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t7. Serere the doom that length of days impoteSt 

To stand tad nitness of unnnmbered woes. 
t8. For hixn throogfa hostile camps I bent my way ; 

For him, thus prostrate at thy feet I (ie. 
t9. 'Tilt hard to say aoJbctAcr greater want of skiU 

Appears In writing, or in judging iU. 

40. Satire or sense, alas! can Sporos feelt 
Who breaks a butterfly npon the wheel. 

41. Thus, oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles oeei^oieed. 

i'i. And though by heaven's severe decree 

8be suffers hourly more than /. 
4:{. Great Queen of Arms ! whose favour Tydens won, 

As thou didit defend the sire, defend the «uu. 

44. Whatis'ttotheeifhenepleetothynrn, 
And without spices lets thy body bum. 

45. Thus urged the chief^ a generous troop appear , 

Who spread their bucklers and advance their spear*. 
16. But if it eUmbs, with your assistii^ hands, 
The Trojan walls, and in the ci^ stands. 

47. England never did, nor ever shall, • 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

48. Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
Thai to be hated, U needs but to be seen. 

4'>. The spirits of your fathers shall start from ever}- wave. 

For the deek was their field of fiune, and ocean was their grare. 

C J. That be permitted not the winds of heaven 
To visit her face too roughly. 

51. Laying the suspicion on somebody, I know not on uhom, in the 
country. 02. A person whom all the world allows to be so much your 
tvperior. 58. Wrongs are engraved on marble ; benefits, on sand ; 
those are apt to be requited; these forgot. 54. I think it wrritten tn a 
virv masUrlff maimer, 55. He accused the ministry </ betraying tlie 
Dutch. 56. Many are the works of the human understanding, which 
to begin and finish is hardly granted to the same man. 

57. Attend to what an humbler muse indites. 68. In proportion as 
eitUer of these two qualities is wanting, the language ia imperfect. 
59. Liberty, thou Goddess divinely bright. 60. It is not Iwitkwhom 
you are in love. 61. A rA&n may see a metaphor, or an allegory, in 
a picture, as well as read it in a description. 62. When laws were 
w 1 itten on brazen tablets, and enforced by the sword. 68. To spread 
suspicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate scandal, requlrea neither 
labour nor courage. 64. Cicero maintained that whatever is useflil 
is good, 65. The arrows of calumny fell harmless at hia feet. 66. 
Then i» no n«glerting of It w itboutfbkUto%lnto a dangerous error. 67. 
r/f# Dumber of the name* togeth«T, «ku «\M!u\<iu«>sasAst&vci4^:went7. 
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68. And 80 were also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were 
partners with Simon. 69. Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
go into the mountains, and seek that which has gone astray. 70. 
The king of Israel and the king of Juda sat each of them on his 
throne. 71. On the morrow, because he would know the certainty 
whereof he was accused. 72. Their ungodly deeds which they have 
impiauily committed. 73. But to forget or to remember atpleusure i$ 
equally beyond the power of man. 74. For my part I neither love him 
nor hate him. 75. He recommended to them, however, the immediate 
calling of the whole community together. 76. It shall not be forgiven 
him, either in this world, or in the world to come. 

77. God has given reason to man to be a guide unto him. 78. He 
behaved himselfeoti/ormably to that blessed example. 79. To see so 
many meike so little conscience of so great a sin. 80. The charae- 
teristic of his sect allowed him to afih*ni in no stronger a vumner, 81. 
If there be but one body of legislators it is no better than a tyranny ; 
if there be only two Viere will want a casting voice. 82. I found him 
better than I expected to Jind him. 83. Such seeds and principles as 
we judge most likely to take quickest and deepest root. 84. We are 
still much at a loss to know to whom civil power belongs. 85. If you 
were here, you would find three or four, who you would say passed 
their time agreeably. 86. Mr. Prince has a genius toAtcA would prompt 
him to better things. 87. I seldom or never see him now. 88. Tell 
the cardinal, that I understand poetry better than he. 89. The philo. 
sopher, whom he saw to be a man of profound knowledge. 90. The 
NUe marks on eaeh side the extent of fertility by the measure of its 
inundations. 91. It is Tery probable, that neither of them is the 
meaning of the text. 92. TheriverhadoMi^^foioedits banks. 93. The 
House of Commons was of small weight. 94. He was interrogated 
relatively to that circumstance. 95. Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon 
lost or a bone broken. 96. While wheat has no plural, oats has seldom 
any singular. 97. And thou their nature know'st, and gavest them 
names. 98. And dashest him again to earth ; there let him tie. 99. 
Which nobody is so sanguine as to hope. 100. Solomon made as wise 
proverbs as any body has done. He only excepted, who was a much 
wiser man than Solomon. 

101. If reasons were as plentiful as blackberries 1 would give no man 
a reason on compulsion. 102. Vol fewer than three books were written ' 
on the subject. 103. Almost ott the inhabitants were present. 104. 
He is a Nero, which is another name for cruelty. 105. Charity 
vaunteth not itself, doth not behave itself in an unseemly manner. 106 . 
Great numbers were killed on eaeh side. 107. A prophet mightier 
than he. 108. Neither the good nor the bad are free from misfortune. 
109. Whatdostthoumeanbytiiie shaking of thy head. 110. Muchdepeuds 
on tlte tyro's observing this rule. 111. There are torrents that swell 
to-duy, and that will have spent thema^ltw biH ^A>XBiairt^^ . \N!i.^-«ss&. 

i 
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the profrets be hat made, he appears to lune studio Homer for some 
time. 118. I intended to write to you ere now. 114. It appeared to 
be she who opened the letter. 115. In the cool of the evening he Uud 
himself down to sleep on the grass. 116. The book lay a long time in 
my library. 117. My banJbt are ftirnished with bees. 118. The whole 
obligation of that law Aad now ceased. 119. Men generally hate him 
whom they fSsar. 130. These are the men who you thought were there. 
121. Who do you think she is. 123. They seem to take the sun out 
of the world, who take friendship out of it. 123. The conditions of the 
sale are as/oUoto. 124. The account which he g^Te is bs/oUows, 125. 
Are the boy and the parcel arriyed that were coming from the country? 
126. Observe those three men walking. 127. I do not say as some have 
$aid. 123. Which of those persons were present. 129. The Anglo- 
Saxons however soon quarrelled among themselves for precedence. 
1 30. LaeHngtont AUen, and Clompany*s library is very extensive. 131. 
The books which you now see are Jchn*e as well as William's. 132. 
Augustus the Roman Emperor, he who succeeded Julius Caesar, is 
variously described. 183. Hope is as strong an incentive to action as 
fear : thcU is the anticipation of good, this of evil. 134. Tou will find 
the remark in the second or third page. 135. Neither of these men 
teems to think his opinions obJeotioMible. 186. Stephen's party was 
entirely broken up by the captivity of the leader. 137. An army of 
20,000mentoa«assembled. 188. Caesar, as well as Cicero, twM remarkable 
for eloquence. 189. Their religion as well as their manners was 
ridiculed. 140. To live soberly, righteously, and piously, is required 
of all man. 141. There is no condition so secure that it cannot admit 
of change. 142. Though he is high, he has respect to the lowly. 
148. la the reign of Henry IL all foreign commodities were plentiful 
in England. 144. The climate of England is not so pleasant as that 
of France, Spain, or Italy. 145. Even a rugged rook or a barren 
heath, though in itself disagreeable, eontrOmtes by contrast, to the 
beauty of the whole. 146. Steady application, as well as genius and 
abilities, is necessary to produce eminence, 147. A good and well culti- 
vated mind is far preferable to rank or riches. 148. Who that has 
either sense or civility does not perceive the vileness of profanity. 149. 
W!ieu a string of such sentences oeeurs, the effect is disagreeable. 
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